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SELLING BL 


I had, in the usual forms, when I came to 
the fair, put my horse through al) his paces, 
but for some time had no bidders. At last a 
chapman approached, and after he had for a 
good while examined the horse round, finding 
him blind of one eye, he would have nothing 
to say to him; a second came up, but observing 
he had a spavin, declared he would not take 
him for the driving home; a third perceived he 
had a windgall, and would bid no money; a 
fourth knew by his eye that he had the bots; a 
fifth wondered what the plague I could do at the 
fair witha blind, spavined, galled hack, that was 
only fit to be cut up for a dog kennel. By 
this time I began to have a most hearty con- 
tempt for the poor animal myself, and was al- 
most ashamed at the approach of every cus- 
tomer: for though I did not entirely believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the 
number of witnesses was a strong presumption 
that they were right; and St. Gregory upon 


ACKBERRY. 


good works, professes himself to be of the same 
opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a 
brother clergyman, and an old acquaintance, 
who had also business at the fair, came up, 
and shaking me by the hand, proposed ad- 
journing to a public house, and taking a glass 
of whatever we could get. I readily closed with 
the offer, and entering an alehouse, we were 
shown into a little back room where there was 
only a venerable old man, who sat wholly in- 
tent over a large book, which he was reading. 
I never in my life saw a figure that prepos- 
sessed me more favorably. His locks of silver 
gray venerably shaded his temples, and his 
green old age seemed to be the result of health 
and benevolence. However, his presence did 
not interrupt our conversation; my friend and 
1 discoursed on the various turns of fortune we 
had met; the Whistonian controversy, my last 
pamphlet, the archdeacon’s reply, and the hard 
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measure that was dealt me. But our attention 
was in a short time taken off, by the appear- 


ance of a youth, who, entering the room, 
respectfully said something softly to the old 


stranger. 

‘‘Make no apologies, my child,”’ said the old 
man; ‘‘to do good is a duty we owe to all our 
fellow-creatures; take this, I wish it were 
more; but five pounds will relieve your distress 
and you are welcome.”’ 

The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, 
and yet his gratitude was scarcely equal to 
mine. I could have hugged the good old man 
in my arms, his benevolence pleased me so 
He continued to read, and we resumed our con- 
versation, until my companion, after some 
time, that he had business to 
transact in the fair, promised to be soon back; 
adding, that he always desired to have as much 
of Dr. Primrose’s company as possible. The 
old gentleman hearing my name mentioned, 
seemed to look at me with attention for some 
time, and when my friend had gone, most 
respectfully demanded if I was any way re- 
lated to the great Primrose, that courageous 
monogamist, who had been the bulwark of th 
church. Never did my heart feel sincerer 
rapture than at that moment. 


recoliecung 


* * * . * 


The subject insensibly changed to the busi- 
ness which brought us to the fair; mine, I told 
him, was to sell a horse; and very luckily in- 
deed, his was to buy one for one of his tenants. 
My horse was soon produced, and in fine we 
struck a bargain. Nothing now remained but 
to pay me,and he accordingly pulled out a 
thirty pound note, and bid mechange it. Not 
being in a capacity of complying with his de- 
mand, he ordered his footman to be called up, 
who made his appearance in a very genteel 
livery. 

«Here, Abraham,”’ cried he, and 
gold for this: you'll do it at neighbor Jack- 
son's, or anywhere.” 

While the fellow was gone, he entertained 
me with a pathetic harangue on the great 
scarcity of silver, which 1 undertook to im- 
prove, by deploring also the great scarcity of 
gold; so that by the time Abraham returned, 
we had both agreed that money was-never so 
hard to come at as now. Abraham returned 
to inform us that he had been over the whole 
fair, and could not get change, though he had 
offered half-a-crown for doing it. This was a 
very great disappointment to us all; but the 
old gentleman having paused a little, asked me 
if 1 knew one Solomon Flamborough in my 
part of the country; upon replying that he was 
my next door neighbor, 

“If that be the case then,” returned he, ‘‘1 
believe we shall deal. You shall have a draft 
upon him payable at sight; and let me tell you, 
he is as warm a man as any within five miles 
round him. Honest Solomon and I have been 
acquainted for many years together. I re- 
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member I always beat him at three jumps; but 
he could hop upon one Jeg further than I.”’ 

A draft upon my neighbor was to me the 
same as money; for I was sufficiently convinced 
of his ability: the draft was signed and put 
into my hands, and Mr. Jenkinson, the old 
gentleman, his man Abraham, and my horse, 
Old Blackberry, trotted of! very well “pleased 
with each other. 

After a short interval left to reflec- 
tion, I began to recollect that I had done wrong 
in taking a draft from a stranger, and so pru- 
dently resolved upon following the purchaser, 
and having back my horse: —but this was now 
too late; I therefore made directly homewards, 
resolving to get the draft changed into money 
at my friend's as fast as possibi I found my 
honest neighbor smoking his pipe at his own 
door, and informing him that 1 had a small 
bill upon, he read it twice over 

‘You can read the name, I 
I, “Ephraim Jenkinson.’ 

“‘Yes,”’ returned he, ‘‘the 
plain enough, and I know th 
the greatest rascal under the canopy of heaven. 
This is the very same rogue who sold us the 
spectacles. Was he not a venerable-looking 
man, with gray hair, and no flaps to his pocket 
holes? and did he not talk a long string of 
learning about Greek, cosmogony, and the 
world? ‘ 

To this I replied with a groan. 

“Ay,” continued he, ‘‘he had but that one 
piece of learning in the world, and he always 
talks it whenever he finds a scholar in com- 
pany, but I know the rogue, and will catch him 
yet.’’—Vicar of Wakefie 
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ACCURACY. 


A great deal has been said and written 
about punctuality—a great deal has been writ- 
ten, and said, too, order or method. 
Too much could not be said, | am sure, about 
either, considering the importance of both. 
Punctuality, method, and accuracy, are all in- 
timately connected; but each, nevertheless, 
embraces something which the other leaves 
out. I should like to say a word or two on the 
last, as its consequence has not been so much 
insisted on as that of the former two—in a do- 
mestic sense. 

Our good maid Betty, with many excellent 
qualities, often creates much petty discomfort 
trom her want of accuracy. Sometimes she 
puts too much salt in our soup, and some- 
times too little: the latter fault can easily be 
remedied, but we find it difficult to take’ out 
the salt when there is too much. Sometimes 
she burns our throats, too, with cayenne pep- 
per. Now a little consideration might easily 
teach her that a certain quantity of pepper or 
salt sufficed for a certain quantity of soup, and 
she might observe what this quantity was, and 
store itupin hermind. She might then reason 
with herself and say, if a pint of soup wants 
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so much, a quart will require double. Betty, 
I observe, too, has a proper-enough idea that 
potatoes are required for dinner, and we gene- 
rally have a dish of that vegetable, one day 
mealy, another day waxy, another day hard, 
and again pappy, all through inaccuracy. 
Besides, my wife and self have quite as large a 
dish of potatoes, or of other vegetables, when 
we dine alone, as when we had three or four 
of our cousins to dinner, though Betty knew 
that they were coming. In fact, my wife, 
who is fond of a joke, says that Betty always 
dresses fewer potatoes when she expects any- 
body, and that the quantity diminishes in the 
proportion that the company increases; so that 
if we should ever attain to a large dinner- 
party—which our income has never yet ad- 
mitted of—Betty would probably send us up 
one potato, or probaby half of one. Take 
eggs again: I am particular kind of man— 
having lived a bachelor before marrying my 
Jear Julia—and I like my eggs boiled just 
three minutes, or three minutes and a half if 
they are large. Now Betty cannot do this. 
She was always making my eggs hard as 
stones, or bringi ng them up raw: because she 
had no accurate notion about such an intricate 
subject as the boiling of eggs. She could never 
see that if you put them into cold water it was 
impossible to calculate when to take them out, 
on account of the fire sometimes being brisk 
enough to heat the water quickly, and some- 
times slow enough to heat the water tardily. 
Poor Betty would plunge the eggs, too, when 
she had been warned of the cold water, into 
water in a state of violent ebullition and crack 
all the shells, which were then brought up free 
of their contents. I was at length compelled 
to have my saucepan up into the parlor, and | 
‘an now cook my eggs three hundred and 
sixty-five times in the year without a failure. 
But Julia says, with a roguish sneer, that I am 
‘a particularly accurate man.”’ 
My dear wife (the best of women) may have 
a little /ee/ing when she makes these remarks 
-when she says, ‘‘Oh! you are one in a thou- 
sand’’—and ‘‘men are always twaddling about 
what they don’t understand:”’ for between you 
and me I have sometimes to grumble at her, 
on account of her little inaccuracies. When 
she goes out before dinner to visit a friend, she 
has generally taken something with her—some 
bunch of keys or something else which Betty 
ought to have had—or forgotten to leave out 
something for Betty—or neglected to give some 
order to Betty, or to send something 1n accord- 
ing to promise; so that when I arrive home 
with an impatient stomach, dinner is not 
ready: ‘*Missus didn’t leave out so-and-so,” 
or ‘missus forgot to do so-and so.” My dear 
wife, after having been inaccurate, is also un- 
punctual, and returns half an hour after time. 
Dinner is at least an hour delayed altogether; 
and sometimes my business will not permit of 
my waiting for it. My Julia always makes 
out, somehow or other, that the fault entirely 


lay with myself and Betty; but this arises, I 
think, from her temper being a little ruffled 
by the sense of her own little shortcoming. 

Now I will not advert to the stale topic of 
shirt-buttons. No doubt much petty chagrin 
arises from the absence of a button at neck or 
wrist, when one has just enough of time to 
dress and go to business; and these laundresses 
are always divesting one’s linen of its buttons 
(through their want of accuracy): but this 
shirt-button string has been harped on long 
enough, and I think married ladies have been 
so worried on this subject, that I begin to take 
their part out of mere pity. But there is one 
thing | wish my wife would remember, and 
that is to put a clean towel on my horse for 
every used one that she takes away. She takes 
away my towels for the wash quite regularly, 
but | must generally stamp about the room 
with a dripping face before I can get any in re- 
turn; and then keys have to be found, drawers 
unlocked, Betty has to scamper about before I 
can be supplied. I have generally to petition 
for soap, too, for a day or two before I can ob- 
tain a piece. 

Now, my dear ladies, and my dear Betties, 
moralists have told you how much better things 
are managed with order and punctuality than 
without them —how much more easily even. 
I would add that the affairs of a house can 
also be managed better and with less trouble 
through the exercise of Accuracy. It is as 
easy to make tea and coffee, to boil eggs, po- 
tatoes, or joints of meat, to roast and fry, and 
to perform other domestic duties accurately as 
not; and it is infinitely more comfortable. 
Don’t say a word about grumbling old married 
parties, who have been bachelors; and don’t 
recriminate. I acknowledge, once for all, that 
men are worse than women, and their faults 
graver. Take my counsel in the spirit in 
which it is meant, by a family man, and I 
shall be content. 


Why is a person asking questions the 
strangest of all individuals? Because he’s the 
querist. 

A man’s genius is always in the beginning 
of life, as much unknown to himself as to 
others—and it is only after frequent trials, at- 
tended with success, that he dares ta®think 
himself equal to the undertakings in which 
those who have succeeded, have fixed the admi- 
ration of mankind. 

Keep tus Heart ALivE.—The longer I live, 
the more expedient I find it to endeavor more 
and more to extend my sympathies and affec- 
tions. The natural tendency of advancing years 
is to narrow and contract these feelings. I do 
not mean that I wish to form a new and sworn 
friendship every day, to increase my circle of 
intimates; these are very different affairs. But 
I find it conduces to my mental health and hap- 
piness to find out all I can which is amiable 
and lovable in those I come in contact with, 
and to make the most of it.—Bernard Barton. 
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THE PARTING SHIP. 


‘SA glittering ship that hath 


the plain 
Of ocean for her own dk r 


Wordsworth 

Go, in thy glory, o’er the ancient sea, 

Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swe] 
/ 


Sunshine and oy upo! thy streamers be, 
Fare-thee-well, bark! fare. 


Proudly the flashing billow thor 
The breeze yet icllows the 
song; 
Who now of storms hath 


cheer a 


eam or memory left 

And yet the deep is strong : 

But go thou triumphing, . | the smiles 

summer tremble *s breast! 
t be greete 

lone, Wild beau 


To thee a welcome 
fhe gent groves ot 
Waves that enlo 


On theo 


Oft shall the 
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By night shall s; 
way, 


nge creatures of 


Ss Trenow! 


prow make 


hone 
sound 


y broad wake 
ls unknown, 
dusky tribes 
mark;— 
Blessings go with the 


Hail, and farewe! 


A long farew 
All whom thou 
hearth! 
Many are thine 
track 


Their Own sweet nat 


bring us back 


n home and 


: os eps no more shal 


Some wilt thou leave 
shade, 
Where through 
bright; 
Some in the snows of 
By the cold norther: 


And some, far down below the sound 

Still shall they le, tf rh tempests o’er then 
sweep, 

Never may tower be str 

Never may sister wee 


ing wave, 


ve their grave, 
I 
And thou—the billow’s queer 
form 
On our glad sight no nm 
swell; 
Yet God alike is in the calm and storm— 
Fare-thee-well, bark! farewell 


even thy proud 


perchance may 


Mrs. Hemans. 





HURRICANES. 
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HURRKI 


The West Indies in the vicinity of the Mau- 
ritius, seem to be two principal foci of hurri- 
canes, from their frequency and tremendous 
violence in those localities. Of thirteen hurri- 
canes described by Colonel Reid, in his inter- 
esting attempt to develop the law of storms, 
eleven took place in the neighborhood of the 
Mauritius and Madagascar, which sanctions an 
opinion prevalent among seamen, that gals 


are commonly avoided by the ships steering in 
@ course so as to keep well to the eastward of 


the Mauritius. To give some idea of a tropical 
hurricane, the particulars gathered by Colonel 
Reid from various sources, respecting that 
which desolated several of the West India 
Islands in the year 1831, are here introduced. 
It passed over Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Do- 
mingo and Cuba, swept the northern shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, raged simultaneously at 
Pensacola, Mobile and New Orleans, entered 
the adjoining States, and seems to have been 
disorganized by the opposition offered to its 
progress by the mountain region of the Alle- 
ghanies. The hurricane accomplished the dis- 
tance of 2000 miles in 150 hours, at an ave- 
rage velocity of 134 miles an hour, but the rate 
of its progressive motion was insignificant in 
comparison with that of its rotatory movement, 
a feature hereafter to be adverted to. Before 
its arrival at St. Vincent, a cloud was ob- 
served to the North by a resident, so threaten- 
ing in its aspect and peculiar in its color, that 
of olive green, that, impressed with a sense of 
impending danger, he hastened home, and by 
nailing up his doors and windows saved his 
house from the general calamity. In this 
island, the most remarkable effect of the storm 
was the destruction of an extensive forest at 
its northern extremity, the trees of which were 
killed without being blown down. In 1832, 
these trees were frequently examined by Col. 
Reid, and appeared not to have been killed by 


the wind, but by the immense quantity of 
electric matter rendered active during the 
storm. When at its height, two negroes at 
Barbadoes were greatly terrified by sparks of 
electricity passing off from one of them, as they 
were struggling in the darkness, in the garden 
of Coddrington College, to reach the main 
building, after the destruction of their hut. 
Such was the quantity of spray carried inland 
from the sea by the wind, that it rained salt 
water over the whole island, which killed the 
fresh-water fish in the ponds, and several ponds 
continued salt for some days after the storm. 
The afternoon that ushered in the hurricane, 
that of the 11th of August, was one of dismal 
gloom, but about four o'clock, there was an 
obscure circle of imperfect light toward the 
zenith subtending an angle of 35 or 40 degrees. 
Variable squalls of wind and rain, with inter- 
vening calms, prevailed till midnight, when the 
lightning flashed fearfully, and a gale blew 
fiercely from the North and North-east. At 1 
A. M. the wind increased, but suddenly shifted 
its quarter, blowing from North-west and in- 
termediate points. Toward three o’clock, after 
a little intermission, the hurricane again burst 
from the Western points, hurling before it 
thousands of missiles—the fragments of every 
unsheltered work of human art. The strongest 
houses vibrated to their foundations, and the 
surface of the earth trembled as the destroyer 
passed over it. There was no thunder at any 
time distinctly heard, but the horrible roar and 
yelling of the wind, the noise of the ocean, 
whose waves threatened the destruction of 
every thing in Barbadoes that the other ele- 
ments might spare, the clattering of tiles, the 
falling of roofs and walls, and the combination 
of a thousand other sounds, formed a hideous 
and appalling din. As soon as the dawn ren- 
dered outward objects visible, and, the storm 
abating, permitted the inhabitants of Bridge- 
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town to venture out, a grand but distressing 
picture of ruin presented itself From the 
summit of the cathedral tower, the whole face 
of the country appeared the wreck of its former 
condition. No sign of vegetation could be ob- 
served, except here and there a few patches of 
sickly green. The surface of the ground ex- 
hibited the scorching and blackening effect of 
the lightning. A few remaining trees. stripped 
of their boughs and foliage, wore a cold and 
wintry aspect; and the numerous villas in the 

“neighborhood, formerly concealed amid thick 
groves, were exposed and in ruins. 

In the year 1837, three hurricanes occurred 
in the West Indies and adjacent parts of the 
Atlantic, the narratives of which, as collected 
by Colonel Reid, from different observers, pre- 
sent some singular features. The first passed 
over Barbadves on the 26th of July. The sky 
assumed a blue-black appearance, with a red 
glare at the verge of the horizon. The flashes 
of lightning were accompanied with a whizzing 
noise, like that of a red-hot iron plunged in 
water. barometer and sympiesometer fell 
rapidly and sunk to 28 45 


The An 
tigua hurricane, the second of that year, com- 
menced in the 


inches. 


Atlantic, on the night of th 
3lst of July, and was encountered by Captain 
Seymour, in the brigantine Judith and Esther, 
of Cork. He observed near the zenith a white 
appearance of a round form, and while looking 
stedfastly at it, a sudden gust of wind carried 
away the topmast and lower scudding sails. 
During the hurricane the eyes of the crew were 
remarkably affected, their sight became dim, 
and every one of their finger-nails turned quite 
black, and remained so nearly five weeks after- 
ward. ‘The captain inferred, from the univer- 
sality of the effect, that it could not have been 
produced by the firmness of the grasp with 
which they were holding by the rigging, but 
that the whole was caused by an electric body 
in the elements. On the 2d of August, in an- 
other situation, the Water Witch was caught 
by the skirts of the same storm, the wind 
blowing in squalls from the W. and N. N. W. 
till the evening. when ‘‘a calm succeeded,” 
states Captain Newby, “‘for about ten minutes, 
and then, in the most tremendous, unearthly 
screech I ever heard, it recommenced from the 
South and South-west.” The third hurricane 
of the year was met with by the Rawlins, 
about mid-night of the 18th of August, when, 
after blowing violently for twelve hours from 
the North, in an instant a perfect calm ensued 
for an hour, and then, quick as thought, the 
wind sprung up with tremendous force from 
the South-west, no swell whatever preceding 
the convulsion. During this hurricane, an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon presented itself, re- 
sembling a solid, black, perpendicular wall 
about 15 or 20 degrees above the horizon, which 
disappeared and became visible again several 
times, described by one of the observers, as 
“the mos. appalling sight he had ever seen 
during his life at sea.”’ A similar spectacle is 


described by an officer on board the ship Tar- 
tarus, during a hurricane on the American 
coast in the year 1814:—*No horizon appeared, 
but only a something resembling an immense 
yall within ten yards of the ship.’’ The 

power of the wind was remarkably exemplified 
during the great hurricane of 1780, which at 
Barbadoes forced its way into every part of the 
Government-house, and tore off most of the 
roof, though the walls were three feet thick, 
and the doors and windows had been well bar- 
ricaded. Obliged to retreat from thence, the 
governor and his family fled to the ruins of the 
foundation of the flag-staff, and, compelled to 
relinguish that station, they with difliculty 
reached the cannon of the fortifications, under 
the carriages of which they took shelter. But 
here they were not secure, for the cannons 
were moved by the fury of the wind, and they 
dreaded every moment that the guns would be 
dismounted, and crush them by their fall. 
From the preceding accounts it appears that 
the agency of ; juently exten- 
sively developed in hurr that they have 
that calms of short dura- 
e; after which 
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a progressive motion 
tion occur during their cot 
the wind bursts forth fror 
to that from which it has been | 
liarities which have led to a theory respecting 
storms which may be considered as established 
in its leading principles. 
Down to a very recent 
generally deemed to be simp f 
pursuing with immense velocity a rectilinear 
direction. Colonel Capper departed from this 
idea after investigating the storms of the Indian 
Ocean, and published the e in the 
year 1801, that the hurricanes he had examined 
in that region where real whirlwinds of vary- 
ing diameter, having a progressive as well asa 
rotatory motion. The evider collected from 
the records of an iminense nv f storms in 
the Atlantic, by Mr. Redfield, of New York, 
and in the Indian Ocean, by Colonel Reid, 
seems to place beyond all dispute, the fact that 
they occur in the form of a ring, having an 
outer circle, where the air revolves with in- 
tense velocity, and an interior space, the diame- 
ter of which is sometimes equal to several hun- 
dred miles, the vortex of the whirlwind, which 
is the scene of gusts and lulls, a comparatively 
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date, a hurricane was 
ly a gale of wind 
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slow progressive motion on the surface of land 


and sea distinguishing the whole. A hurricane 
which occurred at New Brunswick in the 3 ear 
1835, strikingly exhibited the character of a 
revolving storm; for, while about the centre 
bodies of great weight were carried spirally 
upward at the extremities, the trees were 
thrown in opposite directions. The same cir- 
cumstance was observed at Barbadoes in 1831, 
near the northern coast; the which the 
hurricane uprooted, lay from N. N. W. to S. 
S. E , having been thrown down by a northerly 
wind, while in some other parts of the island 
they lay from S_ to N., having been prostrated 
by a southerly wind. It is evident, thercfore, 
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that the direction of the wind at a particular 
point affords no indication of the course in which 
the whole revolving mass of the atmosphere is 
advancing. Another singular conclusion re- 
specting storms, which the American and An- 
glican philosophers, along with Professor Dove, 
of Berlin, have arrived at by independent in- 
vestigations, is, that the hurricanes in the 
southern hemisphere revolve in a counter di- 
rection to those in the northern; and while the 
axis of a storm in the North Atlantie has a 
progressive motion from the equator obliquely 
toward the north pole, that of one in the In- 
dian Ocean proceeds obliquely from the equator 
toward the south pole. In the Pacific Ocean, 
a region of hurricanes, their revolving motion 
appears to be sanctioned by the evidence 
which has been obtained respecting them. Mr. 
Williams, the missionary, describes a hurricane 
at Raratonga, one of the Hervey Islands, dur- 
ing which the rain descended in deluging tor- 
rents, the lightning darted in fiery streams 
among the dense, black clouds, the thunder 
rolled deep and loud through the heavens, and 
the island trembled to its very centre as the 
war of the elements raged over it. Scarcely a 
banana or plaintain tree was left, either on the 
plains, or in the valleys, or upon the moun- 
tains; hundreds of thousands of which, on the 
preceding day, covered and adorned the land 
with their foliage and fruit, and immense 


chestnuts, which had withstood the storms of 


ages, were laid prostrate on the ground, while 
those that remained erect had scarcely a branch, 
and were all leatiess. It was observed, that 
when the gale ended, the wind was in the 
West, whereas in the early part of its action 
the east end of the chapel had been blown in, 
which shows the wind then to have been 
in the East. The hurricanes of New South 
Wales have been observed to develop the same 
peculiarity. Mr. Meredith traced the path of 
one in the centre, and found at the termination 
a circle plainly shown, in which the trees lay 
all ways. 

Moperate Drinxinc.—‘“I never was so 
deat in all my born days!” said old Polyglot, 
with real emotion. ‘That one of my boys 
should come to this! Josh, Josh,’ he groaned 
with anguish, ‘‘why didn’t you drink modru?”’ 

‘Don't you say a word, old man,” said 
Joshua, through his mad-set teeth. ‘You 
larn’t me todrnk. It’s all your doings.” 

‘‘No, no, Josh!’ cried Jared, weeping, 
‘taint all my doings. I allus tell’d ye ‘twant 
no harm to drink—a little whiskey regular 
every day ‘ud do you good—do any man good 
that ‘ud only use it in the mght way. But 
Josh, says I, time and agin—says 1, Josh 
drink medrit. Do’sI do. Never be anything 
but a modrit drinker. ‘That’s respectable. 11 
you go to being a drunkard, says {, you're nu 
son of mine. Yes, Josh, says I, drink modrit, 
and ‘twill do you good.’ —/aul Creylon’s 
Burrcliff. 


The 24th of May, 1796, was an important 
day at Elms Farm. There had been more 
than usual bustle in the house: clothes were 
collected, bundles tied; children were running 
to and fro, asking questions and making all 
kinds of remarks—the reason of which was, 
Daniel was getting ready to leave for the 
academy. As Mr. Webster had no chaise, or 
other light carriage adapted to the journey, it 
was to be made on horseback. It so happened 
that one of the neighbors was desirous cf send- 
ing a horse and side saddle to the very town 
where the academy was situated for some fe- 
male friend there to ride back to Salisbury. 
It was agreed that this horse should be used 
by the young student. When the time of de- 
parture arrived, the two horses were brought 
to the door, and Daniel, who was dressed in a 
new suit of homespun materials, was lifted 
upon the one intended for him. Imagine the 
scene! The affectionate mother, who has all 
along had a presentiment of Daniel’s great- 
ness, stands at the door with mingled expres- 
sions of solicitude and joy depicted upon her 
countenance. She has given abundant good 
advice, and sealed it with not a few burning 
kisses. Around are the other children and 
members of the family, some holding the 
horses, others adjusting the bundles, and all 
abandoning their mirthfulness, and becoming 
more serious as the moment of departure ar- 
rives. The last shake of the band and fare- 
well kiss are given, and the two travellers set 
out on their journey—little Dan being perched 
upon the lady’s side-saddle, where he was des- 
tined to become, before night, more fatigued 
than he had ever been before. After a roman- 
tic but tiresome ride, along the banks of 
rivers, through valleys, and amid lofty hills 
and mountains, on the third day they arrived 
at Exeter. A boarding place was obtained for 
Daniel in the family of Mr. Clifford, with 
whom his father had some acquaintance. The 
day after their arrival he was taken to the 
academy. Benjamin Abbott, LL. D., was the 
principal. He was a gentleman of the old 
school, and felt it important to maintain great 
dignity and a regard to form, in the adminis- 
tration of the school. All official duties were 
performed with pompous ceremony. When 
Colonel Webster stated the object of his visit 
to the doctor, who was seated in a large hall 
connected with the academy, that important 
personage placed upon his head a cocked hat, 
in order to make a suitable impression upon 
the lad, and then said— 

‘Well, sir, let the young gentleman be pre- 
sented for examination.”’ 

The slender-looking boy modestly came for- 
ward, and, though everything was new and 
strange, he submitted to his examination with 
great self possesssion. 

‘‘What is your age?” asked the venerable 
teacher. 
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‘*Fourteen,’’ was the reply. 

‘“‘Take this Bible, my iad, and read the 
twenty-second chapter of Luke,” at the same 
time pointing it out to him. 

This chapter contains an account of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, Christ's suffer- 
ings in Gethsemane, the betrayal, the seizure, 
and the examination of Christ. Its different 

arts required a different style of reading. 
Kone but a good reader could do the chapter 
justice. Daniel took the book, and read with 
so much distinctness of enunciation, correct- 
ness of emphasis, and skill in the modulations 
of his voice, as to bring out the true sense of 
the passage—the doctor had no occasion to in 
terrupt him. It was a beautiful specimen of 
reading. After he had finished the chapter, 
the doctor, without asking any questions what- 
ever, said 

“Young man, you 
institution 

The new student remained at this academy 
nine months. His diligence, and his capacity 
for acquiring knowledge, secured for him not 
only the warm commendations of his teachers, 
but, what was better, a good knowledge of the 
branches to which he devoted attention, among 
which, in addition to the usual English 
branches, was the Latin language. 

It not easy always to predict the man 
from the indications of youth. With some 
there appears to be, in early life, a deficiency 


are qualified to enter this 
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of the very traits in which they excel in later 


years. This was true of Webster. Although 
his fame as an orator is world-wide, yet, when 
a boy of fourteen, he could not summon suffi 
cient courage to attempt to declaim before the 
school. His own account of this singular fact 
is in the following words:- 

“I believe | made tolerable progress in most 
branches which I attended to while in this 
school; but there was one thing I could not 
do—I could not make a declamation; | could 
not speak before the school. The kind and 
excellent Buckminster sought especially to per- 
suade me to perform the exercise of declama- 
tion, like other boys; but I could not do it. 
Many a piece did [ commit to memory, and 
recite and rehearse in my own room, over and 
over again; yet when the day came, when the 
schoo! collected to hear the declamation, when 
my name was called, and I saw all eyes turned 
to my seat, Icould not raise myself from it 
Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes 
they smiled. Mr. Buckminster always pressed 
and entreated most winningly that 1 would 
venture—venture only once; but I never could 
command sufficient resolution. *’ 

From any other witness, this would appear 
almost incredible. It is difficult to conceive 
how one who has been so highly distinguished 
for self-reliance and moral courage, should have 
been so singularly deticient in these traits 
when young. It was attributable, probably, ir 
a great degree, to his physical debility. He 
subsequently surmounted it, and, as we shall 
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see, became in college one of the most popular 
speakers. What encouragement does this fur- 
nish for the young to set themselves resolutely 
to work to surmount any difliculty that pre- 
vents their advancement! By frequent repeti- 
tion, by firm resolution, they may overcome 
embarrassments which would otherwise prove 
fatal to their success. Nothing can resist a 
determined spirit. 
When Webster first 
Academy, he was made, in conse 
unpolished, country-like appearance, and be- 
cause he was placed at the foot of the class, 
the butt of mdicule by some of the scholars. 
This treatment touched his keen sensibility, 
and he spoke of it with regret to his friends 
where he boarded. They informed him that 
the place assigned him in t s was accord- 
ing to the standing regulations of the 
and that by diligence he n above 
hey also advised him to take 1 
laughter of the city boys, for after a while 
they would become weary of it, and would 
cease. The assistant tutor, Mr. Emery, was 
informed of the treatment which Webster re- 
ceived. He, therefore, treated him with spe- 
cial consideration, told him to care for nothing 
but his books, and predicted that all would 
end well. This kindness had the desired 
effect. Webster applied himself with in- 
creased diligence, and with signal success. 
He soon met with his reward, which made 
those who had laughed at him hang their 
heads with shame. At the end of the first 
quarter, the assistant called up the 
class in their usual order. He then walked 
to the foot of the class, took Webster by the 
arm, and marched him, in front of the class, 
to the head, where, as he placed him, he said, 
‘‘There, sir; that is your proper place.”’ This 
practical rebuke made those who had delighted 
to ridicule the country boy feel mortified and 
chagrined. He had outstripped them. This 
incident greatly stimulated the successful stu- 
dent. He applied himself with his accus- 
tomed industry, and looked forward with 
some degree of solicitude to the end of the 
second term, to see whether he would be able 
to retain his relative rank in the class. Weeks 
slowly passed away; the end of the term ar- 
rived, and the class was again summoned to 
be newly arranged, according to their scholar- 
ship and deportment, as evinced during the 
preceding term! Whilst they were all stand- 
ing in silence and suspense, Mr. Emery, their 
teacher, said, fixing his eye at the same time 
upon the country boy, ‘‘Daniel Webster, ga- 
ther up your books and take down your cap.’ 
Not understanding the design of such an 
wrder, Daniel complied with troubled feelings. 
He knew not that he was about to be expelled 
from school for his dulness. His teacher per- 
ceived the expression of sadness upon his coun- 
enance, but soon dispelled it by saying, 
‘Now, sir, you will please pass into another 
room, and jor a higher class; and you, young 
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gentlemen,” addressing the other scholars 
‘‘will take an affectionate leave of your class- 
mate, for you will never see him again!” As 
if he had said, ‘*This rustic lad, whom you 
have made the butt of ridicule, has already so 
far outstripped you in his studies that, from 
your stand-point, he is dwarfed in the dis- 
tance, and will soon be out of sight entirely. 
He has developed a capacity for study which 
will prevent you from ever overtaking him. 
As a classmate, you will never see him again.”’ 
It would be interesting to know who those 
city boys were, who made the young rustic an 
object of sport. What have they come tof 
what have they accomplished?—who has heard 
of the fame of their attainments¢ Scholars 
should be careful how they laugh at a class- 
mate because of his unpolished manners or 
coarse raiment. Under that rough exterior 
may be concealed talents that will move a na- 
tion and dazzle a world, when they in their 
turn might justly be made a laughing-stock on 
account of their inefficiency. 
# After leaving Exeter Academy, Webster was 
placed under the care of Rev. Samuel Wcods, 
D. D., of Boscawen. This change was pro- 
bably made for economical reasons, as Dr. 
Woods gave instruction and boards to lads for 
only one dollar per week, which was less than 
the expenses at Exeter. He was now in his 
fifteenth year, with a fair knowledge of the 
English branches, and a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the Latin. 


On his way to Dr. Woods’, an interesting 
incident occurred, of which Mr. Webster him- 


self has given the account. It seems that his 
father, through the kind suggestions of others, 
who had discovered the innate powers of 
Daniel, had come to the conclusion to send 
him to college. But this determination he did 
not reveal to his son till he was on the way 
to Dr. Woods’. The announcement deeply 
affected him. 

It was in the depth of Winter. The ground 
was covered with deep snow. Webster and 
his father were travelling in a New England 
sleigh, commonly called a pung. As they 
were ascending a hill, Mr. Webster told Daniel 
that he was going to send him to college. This 
sudden and unexpected announcement over- 
came the lad. This was an honor to which, 
in his most ambitious moments, he had never 
aspired. To be ‘college learned,” in those 
days, was a passport to the most intelligent 
and refined society. It was regarded as a 
preparation for any of the professions. It at 
once gave an individual a respectable position 
in society; and whilst it developed all the ca- 
pacities which he possessed, it was supposed 
to impart others, of which he was previously 
destitute. The relative position of a college 
graduate, at that time, was far higher in the 
community than now, when their number is 
so greatly increased. 

A Jad of fourteen, who had been acquainted 
with but very few who had been favored with 


a collegiate education, and who regarded them 
with a veneration above that which he che- 
rished towards other men, could not have been 
otherwise than deeply moved at such a com- 
munication. To use his own language, ‘I 
could not speak. How could my father, with 
so large a family, and in such narrow circum- 
stances, think of incurring so great an expense 
for me? A warm glow ran all over me, and / 
laid my head on my father’s shoulder, and 
wept.”’ He wept from excess of joy! How 
different were his feelings from those of many 
at the present day, who, when the privilege of 
a collegiate course of education is offered them, 
regard the proposition as a great affliction, 
and cry from sorrow! They are unwilling to 
avail themselves of benefits which others 
would highly value. They do not appreciate 
them; the golden opportunity they throw 
away; and, probably, at some future period, 
when it is too late to repair the disaster, they 
will deeply regret their folly. 

If this book should fall into the hands of 
any such youth, we would say to them, Look 
forward to the future. Remember, you will 
not always be boys. You are, in a few years, 
to take your place amongst men, and, in 
order to be qualified to exert much influence 
over them, you must be educated. You are 
now placed in an enviable position; by rightly 
improving your advantages, you will qualify 
yourselves to occupy important stations: you 
will be fitted to move, and to feel at home, in 
the most intelligent circles. Your opinions 
will be respected; they will have weight with 
others. Your advice will be sought in impor- 
tant matters. You will be looked to to fill 
places of trust and responsibility. You will 
honor yourselves and your families. And it 
is not impossible for you to attain to high dis- 
tinction in any of the learned professions, or 
to reach some of the most honorable and 
responsible positions in the state or national 
governments. Who would have supposed that, 
when that puny lad from the backwoods of 
New Hampshire was made an object of ridi- 
cule by the ‘city boys,’’ that he would ever 
reach the exalted stations he did, and, after 
filling the world with the splendor of his 
eloquence and statesmanship, would be fol- 
lowed to the grave by the regrets of millions? 
It is no more unlikely, now, that you may ac- 
quire distinction, than it was in his case, 
when he was of your age. But suppose that 
he had disliked study; suppose that, when his 
father, as they were ascending that hill ina 
cold Winter's day, informed him that he might 
go to college, he had expressed an unwilling- 
ness, and had dissuaded his father from his 
purpose, what would Daniel Webster have 
been now? He might possibly, by the force 
of his natural talents, have excelled in any 
kind of business to which he would have de- 
voted himself; but is it probable that he 
would ever have been a Senator of the United 
States, or a member of the President’s Cabi- 
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net? Indeed, on one occasion, his own father 
assigns as a reason why fe was not elected a 
member of Congress, instead of his successful 
competitor, was because of his want of educa- 
tran B is Life and Chara. ter of Daniel 
Webster , 


inivar 


EXAGGERATION 


OR, THE HABIT OF FALSIFYING. 


Some months since, an individual of this 
city, who is himself truthful and conscientious 
but somewhat credulous, happened to be, by 
the merest accident, thrown into the society of 
another, who is exactly the reverse, and who 
at the time, was indulging in one of the flights 
of fancy for which he is somewhat remark- 
able. He detailed a very miraculous adven- 
ture, in which he, of course, was the hero 
The other listened with the deepest interest 
and at times betrayed considerable astonish- 
ment. But he did not know the narrator, and 
hence, remarkable as was the Munchausenism 
he not only believed, but he seized the earliest 
Opportunity to repeat the story to several 
Others. In these cases, however, the name of 
the author was mentioned, whereupon the un- 
sophisticated was laughed at and derided for 
his credulity. He proceeded to explain that 
the story was told in earnest, and with the 
utmost solemnity, and that the gent/eman who 
detailed it—for he believed him to be a gentle- 
man—pledged his honor for its veracity. All 
this, however, had no effect. The incident 
was not only inprobable in itself, but it was 
only one of many that had been put into circu- 
lation from time to time by the same imagina- 
tive source. 

‘‘But,’’ asked the other, “‘what motive could 
its author have for uttering so monstrous a 
fable. especially when, in the natural course 
of things. its falsity must be detected?”’ 

“Simply,’’ the reply was, ‘‘to glorify himself 
and to excite astonishment. In other words 
to gratify a singular kind of vanity, and this 
too, sooner or later, at the expense of his own 
character.”’ 

The case mentioned is by no means rare. 
The habit of exaggeration is indulged to a 
frightful extent, and by both sexes. It is a 
habit, too, that grows with wonderful rapidity, 
and at last becomes so fixed as to be incurable 

Some years ago, a very smooth-tongued 
foreigner made his appearance in Philadelphia, 
and for several weeks created quite a sensation 
He possessed a wonderful gift of language 
was well read and well informed generally 
was quite familiar with British statesmen and 
politics, and was remarkably agreeable in con 
versation. He professed, moreover, to be re 
lated to several distinguished men, and was 
indeed,—so he said—once in Parliament him- 
self. As may be supposed, he was taken by 
the hand by many of his countrymen, and he 
gratitied not a few by tracing their ancestral 
lineage, and sketching for several the armorial 
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bearings of some of their early progenitors. 
He also narrated several remarkable pieces of 
information that had been communicated to 
him, and for a time was quite alion. In one 
case, he informed a somewhat credulous 
claimant for an extensive estate in England 
that he knew all the particulars, that the facts 
were just as familiar to him as the alphabet, 
that the property was of immense value, and 
that the right of the claimant was unquestion- 
able! Becoming more and more confident, by 
his apparent success, his imagination took 
bolder wings, and he indulged in stories so 
Startling that he was soon discovered to be 
little better than an falsifyer. It 
seemed, indeed, almost it for him to 
speak the truth. And yet he was an amiable, 
kind hearted man, and meant no harm. When 
remonstrated with, he apologized and ex- 
plained, and finally admitted that the habit 
had become so powerful with him that he could 
not control it. Nay, on more than one occa- 
sion, it had been the source of much difficulty, 
and had involved him in is dilemmas. 
Instead of repeating a plain statement in the 
exact words in which it was communicated to 
him, he adorned, emb land magnified it, 
that it became affair. He 
moreover, derived a sort of, gratification from 
ll, in tl I 
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it produced a sensation as, in the second, be- 
cause it magnified his own importance. 

And these, in the great majority of cases are 
the true causes of exaggeration. The habit is, 
however, a most unfortunate one, and it can- 
not be avoided fully. Many of the 
gentler sex are sadly inclined to its indulgence. 
They employ the most extravagant terms in 
ordinary conversation, and describe trifling in- 
cidents and unimportant scenes with an air so 
inflated, and in terms so grandiloquent, that 
the sober-minded hearers at first listen with 
surprise, then shake their heads in doubt, and 
finally curl their lips with incredulity and con- 
tempt. This practice, moreover, is apt to pro- 
mote an artificial ial existence. 
When once the stilted style of conversation or 
the exaggerated mode of speech becomes a 
fixed and settled trait of character, everything 
else assumes an unnatural air, and it is diffi- 
sult to see things as they are, and to realize 
the ordinary occurrences of lif 

There are\many persons who not only exag- 
gerate their own importance, but who take de- 
ight in detailing fables concerning thei 
friends or families, and in relation to their pe- 
‘uniary means and influence in life and 
ciety. All this, too, in so absurd and ridicu- 
lous @ manner as to be utterly transparent. 
The effect, therefore, is to deceive no one. 
These may be regarded as harmless exaggera- 
tions. They are themselves the victims, to a 
certain extent, of an evil and preposterous 
habit. But when to this, scandal and malice 
are superadded, when trifles light as air are 
sought out, perverted, magnified, and circulated 
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from lip to lip. and with a jealous and malig- 
nant motive, the practice is, indeed, a wicked 
one, and it merits something more than gentle 
criticism and mild rebuke. The human being 
who thus delights in darkening reputation and 
destroying character, who gloats in disturbing 
the peace of families, weakening or severing 
the ties of friendship—who mixes just enough 
of truth with the poison of falsehood, to delude, 
deceive, and thus secure some degree of con- 
fidence, is among the vilest and basest of the 
race—-a pest in society —a curse among men, and 
entitled not only to hissing scorn, but univer- 
sal execration. It is bad enough to falsify for 
a harmless purpose, and in the idle indulgence 
of a foolish vanity, but when the poison of 
slander and the foulness of falsehood are com- 
bined, and these, too, with the object of 


wringing hearts and blasting reputation, the 
crime is one at which all good beings must 
shudder, and from which even many who re- 
gard themselves as far from perfect. must turn 
away with dismay and horror.— Pa. Jnjwirer. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
I’ve pleasant thoughts which memory brings 
In moments free from care, 
Of a fairy-like and laughing girl, 
With roses in her hair: 
Her smile was like the starlight 
Of summer’s softest skies, 
And worlds of joyousness there shone 
From out her witching eyes. 


Her looks were looks of melody, 
Her voice was like the swell 
Of sudden music, gentle notes 
That of de ep gladness tell: 
She came, like Spring, with pleasant 
Of sweetness and of mirth, thoughts 
And her thoughts were those wild fow’ry 
That linger not on earth. 


j 


sounds 


A quiet goodness beam’d amid 
The beauty of her face, 
And all she said and did was with 
Its own instinctive grace. 
She seem’d as if she thought the world 
A good and pleasant one, 
And her lightsome sp rit saw no ill 
In aught beneath the sun. 


I’ve dreamt of just such creatures, 
But they never met my view, 
*Mid the sober dull reality 
In their earthly form and hue; 
And her smile came gently o’er me 
Like Spring’s first scented airs, 
And made me think life was not all 
A wilderness of cares. 


{ know not of her destiny, 
Or where her smile now strays, 

But the thought of her comes o’er me 
With my own lost sunny days— 
With moonlight bours. and tar-off friends, 

And many pleasant things 
That have gone the way of all the earth, 
On Time’s resistless wings. 
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Eccentric BENEVOLENCE —Edward, sixth 
Lord Digby, who succeeded to the peerage in 
1752, was aman of active benevolence. At 
Christmas and Easter, he was observed by his 
friends to be more than usually grave, and 
then always to have on an old shabby blue 
eoat. Mr. Fox, his uncle, who had great cu- 
riosity, wished much to find out his nephew's 
motive for appearing at times in this manner, 
as in general he was esteemed more than a 
well-dressed man. On his expressing an in- 
clination for this purpose, Major Vaughan and 
another gentleman undertook to watch his 
lordship’s motions. They accordingly set out: 
and observing him to go to St. George’s fields, 
they followed him at a distance, till they lost 
sight of him near the Marshalsea Prison. Won- 
dering what could carry a person of bis lord- 
ship’s rank and fortune to such a place, they 
inquired of the turnkey if a gentleman (de- 
scribing Lord Digby) had not just entered the 
prison. 

‘Yes, masters,’’ exclaimed the fellow, with 
an oath; ‘“buthe is not a man, heis an angel; for 
he comes here twice a year, sometimes oftener, 
and sets a number of prisoners free. And he 
not only does this, but he gives them sufficient 
to support themselves and their families tll 
they can find employment. This,’’ continued 
the man, ‘is one of his extraordinary visits. 
le has but a few to take out to-day.” 

‘‘Do you know who the gentleman is?’’ in- 
quired the Major. 

‘We none of us know him by any other 
marks,” replied the man, ‘but by his hu- 
manity and his blue coat.” 

The next time his lordship had on his alms- 
giving coat, a friend asked him what occasion- 
ed his wearing that singular dress. The reply 
was, by Lord Digby taking the gentleman, 
shortly after, to the George Inn, in the bo- 
rough, where, seated at dinner, were thirty in- 
dividuals whom his lordship had just released 
from the Marshalsca Prison, by paying their 
debts in full. 


O_p AppLE WomEN.—The old Apple Wo- 
What queer things. Were they ever 
young? Were they ever little girls; and if so, 
were they pretty at all¢é We guess nobody 
knows now-a-days. Everybody died long ago, 
that lived when they were young. Sitting at 
the corners of the streets, or 1n some door-way 
or niche of some sort, she bundles herself up, 
and there remains all day, almost without 
How does she live? Nobody ever 
saw her eat. She has girger-cakes, perhaps to 
sell, but she never eats tAem. Keeps them for 
to-morrow's sale, if no customer comes to day. 
Does she eat at all? Odd, isn’t it, the apple 
woman. Nobody either ever knows her name. 
Nobody knows where she lodges. Nobody 
knows if she lodges at all. The apple woman 
is well known, and is yet an entire stranger. 
We hope she isn’t miserable. 
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BOYS—A CITY ADVENTURE. 


“Tf you had been beset, as I was after- 
ward,’’ said uncle Philip, warmly, ‘‘you would 
have felt indignant, as I do now, at the very 
thoughts of it.” : 


5 - 
“‘Beset, uncle? 


‘‘Beset by young urchins in a crowded 
thoroughfare—Chestnut street, I think they 
call it—half a dozen of them surrounded me, 
all at once, open-mouthed, with great packages 
of newspapers under their arms. 

“ «Go away, I don’t want any,’ said I. 

“Then a little fellow, in a fur cap, and with 
his father’s coat dangling about his heels, 
bawled out 

«««°Ere’s the Sun and ’Erald—ex’trornary 
news from Europe.’ Y 

«« «Tribune, Express, or Ledger, which’ll you 
take, sir?’ roared out another, from behind 

““*Let me pass, little boys,’ said I, ‘and 
don't trouble me.’ 

‘« ‘No trouble at all, sir,’ said the first boy, 
pushing before me; ‘all the news, both foreign 
and domestic.’ 

“Then uprose a chorus of voices, until I 
heard nothing but ‘Sun,’ Ledger,’ ‘Tribune,’ 
‘Herald,’ ‘Express,’ and many other names I 
have forgotten, all shouted at the top of their 
langs; while the little rascals clung about me 


hovered round me—worried me—annoyed 
me—until, in very desperation, I grasped my 
cane, and stood on the defensive! I—I never 
saw such a set of young harpies in my life.’ 

“But you managed to get out of this trouble, 
sir?’’ 

‘Yes; by getting into another—by turning 
down a street, followed by this crowd of noisy 
boys, until I came to where the omnibuses 
stand, when I was instantly surrounded by 
the drivers, some of whom insisted that | 
wanted to go to one place, and some to an- 
other; and one drew me this way towards his 
vehicle, and a second blocked the way, saying 
it was a mistake, and that his own was the 
proper conveyance. A third smacked his whip 
close to my ear, and shouted Girard College.’ 
A fourth leaned over my shoulder, and bawled 
‘Kensington.’ Nephew, it was terrible—ter- 
rible!”’ 

‘How did you escape, sir!” 

‘‘] brokefrom them. and run. Think of a man 
of my years running! But | did actually run 
until the perspiration streamed down my face; 
and such a screeching, and shouting, and 
yelling, and hallooing, as they sent after me, I 
hope I shall never hear again. And now, let 
us drop the subject.” 
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CONVERSATIONS ON AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 
BY E KENNEDY. 
TAXES, TARIFF, AND EXPENSES OF GO- 
VERNMENT. 

Tommy. The tax-gatherer has been at the 
house to-day, papa, but as you were not at 
home, he said he would call again. I suppose 
this money he collects goes to pay the Presi- 
dent and the Congressmen. 

Papa. No, not a cent of it. 

7. Not! That’s queer, isn’t it? 

P. You oftentimes say that things are queer, 
when according to my thinking, the queerness 
lies in your ignorance, my boy. 

T. Well, sir, as you have told me before, I 
must live and learn, and I must also be modest 
in whatI think I know. But if the tax that 
you and other people pay does not go to the 
President and to the Congressmen, and to pay 
the expenses of the army, and to fit out those 
big ships of war, I'd like to know where it does 
go to. 

P. 
to relieve it. 


I see your difficulty, and will endeavor 
1 am glad, indeed, that the ques- 


tion has sprung up, and in such a shape, too, 
aus that your interest is awakened in advance, 
and this is ‘half the battle,” as I think some- 
Did you ever 


times, in a person’s education. 
hear of the tariff? 

T. Yes; but it may be some strange species 
of a wild animal, for all the idea that 1 have 
about it, as to the real meaning of the word. I 
suppose it has a man’s meaning—for man’s 
meaning and boy’s meaning are two things, 
according to my notion. 

P. 1 acknowledge that there are many 
things quite out of the reach of a boy’s mean- 
ing, as you term it; and so also there are many 
things equally out of the reach of the meaning 
and understanding of the great majority of 
men, and those possessing some education. I 
suppose not one man in five thousand could 
have sat down to converse sociably with Sir 
isaac Newton, if the latter had been disposed 
to carry his visitor into deep water. I am sure 
not one man in a thousand cin read Newton's 
works to understand them. But as to your 
present trouble, it is not so very great, if only 
we begin at the beginning, and fetch the sub- 
ject along up step by step. I think it comes 
within a boy’s meaning, if we will only use a 
boy’s language, and not do as the doctors are 
said todo sometimes, that is, to look wise and 
knowing and talk learnedly. Well, to begin. 
How many forms of Government have we! 

T. QO, can answer that. Two forms— 
the State Government and the United States 
Government. 

P. Correct; and now we are already ap- 
proaching the matter. This State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which we live, has its own business 
to attend to; the United States Government 
has its affairs also, and they are both kept 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
separate and distinct. Here for instance, is 
my family—you and your mother, and your 
brothers and sisters, and the two servants, are 
members of the household, and we have certain 
rules and family regulations which it is alto- 
gether necessary to observe. We live in a 
town made up by a great many families, each 
household of which has its separate rules and 
regulations like we havye—but then the town 
has also its own family government, if I might 
call it so, choosing its own magistrates and 
town oflicers, and transacting its own business; 
such as taking care of the streets, seeing to 
the public health, looking out for thieves and 
robbers, and soon. This will illustrate the 
two cases pretty well, of this State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the thirty other States, who all 
have their own family business, so to speak, to 
attend to, but who are yet members of the 
same government, called the General Govern- 
ment, or the Government of the United States. 
All these States are so many families in the 
village, going to make up one corporation or 
town. 

T. O, yes, sir. I understand that far, and 
I always had some sort of a notion of the kind, 
but your explanation has made it all the better. 
Now your family can’t get along without mo- 
ney. You have bread to buy, and the butcher 
to pay, and the store-keeper, and the tailor, 
and the shoemaker, and all these folks to settle 
with. 

P. Exactly. Now ‘tis the same with the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Governor at Har- 
risburg has to be paid, and the members of the 
Legislature, too—and then there are sometimes 
very extensive roads which the State constructs; 
and there are the State Prisons or Penitentia- 
ries to be built, and the bad people who commit 
crimes are shut up in them, and they have to 
be clothed and fed; and the Judges of our 
Courts have to be paid; and the children 
throughout the Commonwealth have need to be 
educated at the public schools; and a heap of 
other matters that I don’t think of now—’tis 
this which occasions the visit of the tax-ga- 
therer whom you spoke of as having been here 
to-day. Early in the year there comes round 
a man called the Assessor, and he comes to me 
and says, How much are you worth? How 
much land? How much money have you in 
houses, in cattle, in horses, and how much out 
at interest? How much in stocks or in bank 
shares, and so-forth? 

T. And you have to tell him. 

P. Yes; I have to tell him. But with me 
his questions are much sooner answered than 
with our wealthy neighbor upon the other side 
of the street there. This is the way, however. 
Every man in the county is visited in this 
same manner, and in every other county, and 
then the calculation is made of how much each 
man must pay, according to what he is worth. 

T. That is ad valorem, ain’t it? 

P. Youare right. You see your Latin can 
be put to use sometimes. Now, these are our 
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taxes, ; 
and a part of 
use of the State, and a part 


y have to be paid every year; 
what is so collected goes for the 

goes for the ex- 
penses of the County roads and the County 
bridg it is a tax,a yearly tax, and 
every man must pay something towards it; 
and in is a rich man, he has to pay so 
much the more. 

T. But about the President, and the Con- 
gress at Washington City, and the big ships of 
war; yes, and about the war with Mexico, 
cost so much money:—where the 
money come from to pay all these, the 
peopl t taxed? 

P. ‘hn! [ll relieve you as to that, if 

ble. You know the tarifl? 
s-i-r, I’ve heard tell of the 
‘tis hardly in the dictionary, | 


Cast he 
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if 


that 


that 


ha, ha—’tis hardly out of the dic- 

lar} is to find its way into your head— 

that’s my guess. Now, listen. Lave you got 

a knife in your pocket, or have you lost 

other forme? You're such a boy to lose 
knives! 


an- 


here it is; such 
blade! 


what d 


3, sir, I have it: 
daly see this little 
at the letters on it; es it 
“Rode rs, Sheflield.”’ 
Sheffield is in England, 


land. 


It Says 

well. 

me from Eng rl 

I can’t what that has to d 

with paying the President of the United States 
his twenty-five thousand dollars a year 

P. A good deal to do with it. That pocket 
knife of yours helped to pay the President his 
salary. 

I’. Oh! 
sure; and 
mean 
wild ani 

P. No. I'm only ing 

word, tariff as 
boy's comprehension. 


ir, I'll listen; but I 


see W 


papa, you're laughing at me, I’ m 
Il because I didn’t 
i thought it might 


know what ¢tar/ 


be some sort of 


beginr to explain 


SO 
don’t know 
} } 
lb 
r mamma wears a silk dress? 
, sir; on Sundays. 

re does silk to make lad 


ies’ dresses 


France and Italy. 
‘ery well. I wear a broadcloth coat. 
; broadcloth come from? 
England, I suppose, where my 
was made. 
u eat your dinner off of a plate. 
) pl ates come from—crockery ware? 
zland; so the geography says. 
adeira wine comes fromi——? 
‘he island of Madeira. 
Havana cigars come 
The city of Havana, in the island of 


d 
” i 
M 
M 
n 


i 
P. 
7 
Cuba. 
P. 
if 


from——? 


Tea and coffee come from where? 
Tea comes from China, and coffee is 
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id from South 

These are 
such things 
ah 


Indies 
that, papa. 
ships bring 


brought from the West 
America. I know all 
all imports; and our 
into the country, and that is wh: 
for 

P. Did you ever hear of a 
oflicer, Tommy ? 

T. Yes, sir. One day, I went on board 
a ship with uncle John, when I was down to 
the city with him. The ship had just arrived 
from Liverpool, and we saw there aman, whom 
[ was told was a custom-house officer, putti 
a brass padlock, marked **U. 8.” upon th 
hatches, and I wondered what it meant: so | 
asked uncle John, and he said that it was for 
the tariff, and that stopped me at once. | 
didn’t know about this word ff, and I was 
ashamed to confess A boy that 
reads Cxsar and Virgil at school isn’t apt to 
tell fulks he doesn’t understand plain English. 

P. Ah, Tommy! This custom-house man 
is a Unite? States officer; and it is a part of 
his duty to see that everything on board of 
that vessel—whether it be pocket-knives, or 
dinner-plates, or silks, or broad or wines, 
or what not—to see that everything has a tax 
put upon it, and paid for before the owner of 
the goods has a right to touch them, or to tak 
them away. This tax is put upon all goods of 
whatever kind, coming from foreign countries; 
and this tax is called the tar/ff. Congress that 
sits in Washington City has a list of the 
that the merchants im port: and Congress say 
that so much s las a tax to the 
vernment, on every of silk, and 
every yard of broac 

T. And upon every pocket-knife and din- 
ner- plate, too, [ suppose 

P. Upon all art ne 
feom abroad. 

T.. I believe I understand it 
United State Government, 
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custom-house 
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brought by our ships 
now. 
is to say, C 
gress, puts a tax on the store goods that peoy 
buy, and these men at the custom-house ar 
at pointed to collect it: but that can’t amoun 
to much, I am sure; a few pocket-knives and 
dinner-plates, what’ going to come to? 
P. You forget k dresses, and the 
broadcloths, and the wines, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of articles that you and I couldn't 
think of, if we were to try. io into the store, 
there, across the street, an d around: see 
how large a proportion of the articles upon t! 
shelves come from foreign countries, and the 
think how many in every town or 
neighborhood— how many people there are in 
this big country of ours to buy the goods out « 
these stores. ‘Twent y millions and upwards 0 t 
people, and every bt ly buys something: and 
whoever buys is sure to pay a tax to the Uni- 
ted States Government, and so helps to swell 
up the tariff. Why, every baby that has ribbons 
on its little bonnet, and knit socks upon its 
tiny feet, and even its string of coral beads 
around its neck, has helped to pay its due pro- 
portion towards our President's salary. Every- 
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body buys something. Some buy more, and 
some less, according to people’s ability to pur- 
chase, and according to their ideas of economy; 
but you cannot go into the humblest cabin in 
the jand without finding something that has 
paid a tax to the Government, and has, as | 
said before, helped to swell up the tariff. And 
little as it appears, only a few cents to a yard, 
in the materials for your mother’s dress, or 
perhaps only the fraction of a cent, as in the 
case of your pocket-knife, yet in such a vast 
country as ours, and where there is so much 
commerce, and so much imported and consum- 
ed, you may imagine that it runs up rapidly. 

7’. Twenty-tive thousand doilars is a good 
deal of money ¢ 

P. ‘Twenty-five thousand! Why, Tommy, 
this is scarcely a drop in the bucket of the im- 
mense expenses of our United States Govern- 
ment. What would you say if] was to tell you 
that it was two thousand times that amount? 

T'. What! every yearé 

P. Yes, every year. Two thousand times 
twenty-five thousand dollars is how much? 

J’. Why it must be fifty millions. 

P. Well, the United States Government 
expenses every year amount to that sum; and 
what will appear still more marvellous to you 
is the fact that the tax upon imported goods— 
this tariff that we speak of—amounts to more 
than fifty millions of dollars a year. I believe, 
last year it came to nearly sixty millions of 
dollars. 

7’. Sixty millions of dollars! and all col- 
lected by the custom-house oflicers every year 
off of the different kinds of goods brought into 
the country by ships! 

P. Yes, Tommy. Sixty millions of dol- 
lars every year—every cent of it. And now 
you may begin to open your eyes and enlarge 
your understanding as to the nature and extent 
of this term, Commerce—a subject which boys 
havn't begun to think much about, I suppose. 

T. And to get some notion of the tariff, 
and what it means. Sixty millions of dollars 
a-year! 

P. Could you count a million? 

7’. Certainly, I should suppose. 

P. Not so quickJy as you imagine, my boy 
It would take you three years and upwards 
hard work, ten hours every day, except Sun- 
days, simply to count sixty millions—are you 
disposed to try it? 

T. I believe not, sir; but I am sure ] 
am obliged to you for the pains you have taken 
with me, to give me some understanding of this 
hard word, the Tariff. 


Sir C. Wilkins states, that while he was a 
resident at Benares, he saw a fakir, the hair of 
whose head reached the enormous length of 
twelve feet. The hair tails of the Chinese fre- 
quently reach the ground! and their moustaches 
have been cultivated to the length of eight or 
nine inches. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS 
OF A RECLUSE. 


SECOND EXTRACT. 

If I understand your proposition with regard 
to the nature of sin, | must emphatically dis- 
agree with you. Certainly sin 1s ‘‘only a ne- 
gation.” 

Falsehood is only a ‘‘negation”’ of truth; de- 
formity of beauty; wretchedness of joy: death 
of life. Sin of all these—a negation cf God. 
[ understand you, however, by ‘negation’ to 
mean not an opposite, but a mere absence, a 
yacuum—a nothingness. I pray you consider 
that from nothing, nothing can proceed. If a 
man losing his good affections and thoughts, 
were to receive in their place mere negaticns 
or nothingness, he would cease to express any- 
thing, either in his face or actions, simply be- 
cause he would have nothing to express. But 
if evil loves really do mould the face into cer- 
tain revolting forms, if they do attune the 
voice to frightful modulations, if they do seek 
eXpression in distinctive and unmistakable 
actions, they must be the opposites of good af- 
fections, not the mere absence of them, which, 
I repeat, would be nothing, and could do no- 
thing. 

It seems to me that he who calls sin ‘‘a 
mere negation,’’ (in the sense in which I un- 
derstand you to use the term,) can never con- 
sciously have sinned; can never have been hard 
pressed upon by temptations in the wilderness, 
nor known what wild gusts of passion sweep 
over the waste places of the soul, and how hard 
it is to stand against them. 

God is the on/y and the very Being; and all 
life, all good and truth, joy and beauty in 
man, beast and unconscious nature, flow from 
Llim alone. 

Man is a free agent, and althouch like al] 
other created things, a mere receptacle of life 
from God, (for God only has “life in Himself’) 
he can, if he will, turn all the good gifts 
which he has received from the Lord, al] His 
daily intlowing life, mto its opposite evil and 
false, by reaching against Ilia, instead of in 
harmony with Him according to Heavenly 
order. 

Again. I cannot at all grant that ‘‘wrong- 
doing is physical, constitutional.” Temptation 
is always—if you take ‘‘constitutional’’ in its 
broadest sense—but never “wrong doing.”’ 
To say that sin “arises from peculiar circum- 
stances and temptations,’’ is stating a fact, 
(which Eve stated when she said ‘the serpent 
tempted me, and I did eat,’’) not excusing it. 

It is true that persons by no means bad, but 
the contrary, are sometimes driven, by great 
suffering, to outrageous acts; such persons, 
however, fall to rise and struggle again, and 
would be the last to lay the blame of their own 
sin upon circumstances, or to say that it wes 
impossible for them to have resisted tempta- 
tion. 
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You say that you are not disposed to speak 
scornfully me natural good emotions. 

All good is the Spirit of God, and may He 
protect me from speaking impiously of it, even 
in its least forms. I did not mean to speak 
scornfully of natural good emotions, but simply 
to say that if a man feel such promptings, and 
at the same time deliberately act in direct op- 
position to all spiritual charity, it is clear that 
these emotions have not purified his will, and 
they are the re fore rather witnesses against him, 
than the helps to good which they ought to 
have been. 

Have patience with me awhile. Natural 
good and evil are born with us: we have them 
in common with the animals, and deserve no 
t for the one, or blame for the other 
than they do. Good, in itself, is beautiful and 
lovable: evil, in itself, is hateful; but that does 
not prove the man to be responsible for his 
hereditary good or evil; although, of course, the 
more natural evil he has, the greater his temp 
tations, and the more natural good, the greater 
his helps to spiritual good. 

Th ere is, it seems to me, neither justice nor 

ind sense in attaching no blame to a man 

| propensities into which he is born, 
the same time, giving him full credit 
d. Ifheis not accountable for the 
neither is he for the other, but only for the 
ich he makes of each. Should he over- 
evil with good, the greatness of the 
| be measured b »y the strength of the 
temptati But if, on the contrary, he permit 
his evil affections to rule him, all his natural 
impulses to good are but the neglected talents 
which in end shall be taken from him; for 
the which thought and will concert 
stamp the man, not those unstable natural 
emotions which he has in common with the 
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sacred mission of Art, as one of the 
great educators and refiners of humanity, has 
never been universally recognized. Even the 
creations of those master minds, whose silent 
language comes to us from the dim, distant 
Past, will only be fully interpreted when the 
alphabet of Beauty, traced by God’s hand 
upon the pages of Nature, shall supersede our 
time-worn ‘First Lessons” in the world’s 
primer of selfishness. 

In the adornment of this glorious world, the 
pencil of the Divine Artist moves in accordance 
with the dictates of His own infinite benevo- 
lence, while the ardent child of Genius won- 
ders and adores, as ever some new manifesta- 
tion of grandeur, harmony, loveliness, bursts 
upon his vision, and he feels the breath of in- 
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Spiration permeating his whole being. He be- 
lieves himself called to minister befure the 
Lord, in the temple of the Beautiful; but waits 
for the baptism of the Spirit, ere he enters, to 
interpret to mankind the wonders of creative 
power. 

He who, under the impulse of selfishness or 
worldly ambition, assumes the name of artist, 
bowing before the idol of popular opinion, and 
embracing its narrow creed, through the me- 
dium of a distempered imagination, too often, 
alas! imposes upon the trusting mind false 
types and images, which mislead the judgment 
and corrupt the taste of the ee But the 
genuine artist, faithful to th e voice within, and 
conscious of the ‘iency of unaided 
human effort, looks upon all nature with a re- 
ligious eye, studies God’s works in the light of 
His Spirit, and then strives to translate them 
purely and eloquently into the sublime lan- 
guage of art. 

To such alone should be committed the high 
trust of a nation’s artistic life, that they may 
re-create it in new forms of truth and beauty y> 
to be diffused among the people, freely and un- 
reservedly as the common bounties of Provi- 
dence. 

America possesses rich and varied elements 
for the development of original genius. Her 
history, how fraught with eventful interest! 
Her scenery, now wild and majestic—now 
gentle in its serene beauty as an infant’s smile; 
now sparkling with joyous brilliancy; now 
calm and solemn as a midnight prayer—offers 
to the enthusiastic student inexhaustible sub- 
jects for his canvas; while the exquisite f 
tion and coloring of leaf and flower, the 
grasse 
by the wayside, st 
signer lessens ever new, every 
present models for study sush as no sch ol 
that of Nature can furnish, teacher 
Nature originate. 

Perhaps, the great central hope of t 
American artist is enshrined in those free edu- 
cational institutions, which are the glory 
his country. Let the young heart be early at- 
tracted to the contemplation of beauty; let the 
young mind be taught to comprehend the true 
principles of art; let the hand be guided in the 
practise of delineation; then, and then only, 
will the works of genius be understood and 
appreciated; then will it be known on whom 
the divine gift is bestowed, and though there 
be few high priests in the temple, the wor- 
shippers of the Beautiful will all bring an ac- 
ceptable offering to the altar. 

No vain Utopian desire to produce a nation 
of artists induces this plea for an extension of 
the privilege of culture. Suffer the taste of 
the people to be educated aright, and impudent 
speculators will no longer impose their trashy 
productions upon unsuspecting ignorance; 
false teachers and false systems will shrink 
into insignificance before the judgment of en- 
lightened intellect; deformity and ugliness 
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the most simple articles of manufacture; and 
vulgar display be supplanted by that graceful 
simplicity which should be a distinguishing 
characteristic of American homes. 

The representatives of high art cannot be 
numerous compared with the multitude before 
whose judgment their works must stand; but 
the arts of drawing and ornamental design 
may, in a greater or less degree, become the 
property of all who, through a liberal culture. 
are enabled to pursue them. In domestic and 
social life, their utility cannot be questioned, 
and their ennobling influence should secure for 
them a welcome everywhere. But as opening 
a delightful ocenpation to many who have pe- 
culiar talents for the work, and thus securing 
to them an independent livelihood, this depart- 
ment of art has special claims upon public 
sympathy and support. 

The steady progress made by the govern- 
mental schools of design, in Europe, stimu- 
lated benevolent individuals to the formation 
of similar institutions in this country, and 
their efforts appear to have been very success- 
ful. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
Schools can attain eminence as promoters of 
original national design, without aid from the 
States in which they are severally located 
Pecuniary assistance has, in one or two in- 
stances, been granted; but unless these es- 
tablishments are acknowledged and supported 
as parts of the great educational body, and as 
such become nationalized by the united en- 
deavors of the people and their representatives, 
they cannot maintain a firm position against 
the scepticism of the ignorant and indifferent 
who have too little faith in the capacitics of 
the American mind. 

The English have been called ‘‘a nation of 
shopkeepers.” ‘Titles are often gratuitously 
conferred, but not as often acknowledged hy 
those whom they are intended to honor. The 
Americans may with equal justice be spoken 
of as a nation of imitators, if we take a nar- 
row view of society, looking only upon what is 
transient and superficial. But the great heart 
of this republic is stirred by a deeper life than 
is revealed to the careless observer; and not- 
withstanding its vanities and weaknesses, 
which too frequently manifest themselves in a 
passion for display. and appropriation of the 
fashionable follies of aristocratic countries, the 
spirit of the “Fathers” still lives to awaken 
nobler aspirations, and a better recognition of 
humanity. 

The earnest patriot, who aspires afer the 
mental and spiritual improvement of his coun- 
trymen, will reject nothing that is good on ac- 
count of its antiquity or associations; but, 
rising above all trifling prejudices, receive with 
gratitude those noble bequests which link the 
present to the past, and makes us one with the 
mighty minds of by-gone ages. Precious to 
the reverent soul are the treasures they have 
bequeathed to mankind—may no partition 
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walls of pride or party influence be reared to 
hide the rich legacy from the gaze of an ad- 
miring world. 

But how poorly do they comprehend the 
spirit of true genius, who would stereotype any 
one of its manifestations upon the mind of an- 
other, to the exclusion of original conceptions. 
No human productions, however lofty their 
ideals, and perfect in their details, should be 
made mere objects of imitation: whenever 
they are so used, failure and disappointment 
must be the result. 

In our schools of design, and even in our 
primary school-rooms, where the most simple 
elements of drawing may be successfully in- 
troduced, the power of original thought should 
be carefully unfolded by the teacher. While 
the old system of copying is upheld, it is im- 
possible to bring within the grasp of young 
students those principles which form the basis 
of the most elaborate and finished specimens 
of artistic skill—principles which, if thoroughly 
studied, will enable all not only to understand 
and compare the works of others, but to origi- 
nate and execute with true taste, although their 
attempts may be very simple and unpretend- 
ing in character. 

The development of independent, individual 
talent should be the aim and end of all artistic 
culture; and by a well-graduated course of in- 
struction, the faculty of invention common 
to all, but so commonly neglected, may be- 
come the herald of a new birth in national art. 
Hitherto Europe has chiefly supplied American 
manufacturers with designs, and these not al- 
ways suited to their peculiar wants. But why 
should a people so aspiring and energetic de- 
pend upon the old world, when they possess in 
an eminent degree that native capacity which 
can mould and adapt to its own purposcs these 
beautiful gifts the hand of Nature has scatter- 
ed around in rich profusion. 

Here is a congenial sphere for the presiding 
influence of woman. Her fertile imagination, 
and delicate taste, would work out innumerable 
forms of grace and beauty to contrast with 
man’s bolder conceptions. A school of art is 
incomplete without this unity of spirit, and 
harmonious action; nor can a system of ar- 
tistic education he matured where either man 
or woman is excluded from participation in all 
the benefits it bestows. 

A few schools of design have been set apart 
exclusively for female culture. In others, per- 
haps, a contrary course may be pursued, but 
they will only perform half their work till they 
provide equally for the development cf the 
manly and womanly element in art. 

The poor appreciation, the neglect, the untold 
anguish of disappointed hope, which have so 
often overshadowed the life of the American 
artist, are, we trust, passing away, like clouds 
from a summer heaven. Revived by the warm 
sunlight of sympathy, he shall labor for hu- 
manity beneath brighter skies, rejoicing in the 
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“Tf I were so unlucky,”’ said an officer, ‘‘as 
to have a stupid son, I would certainly make 
him a parson.” A clergyman, who was in 
the company, calmly replied, ‘You think dif- 
ferently, sir, from your father.” 
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IF YOU WOULD BK HAPPY, DO RIGHT. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER 


‘There is in the world a heap of happiness 
and a heap of misery. Every right action 
takes from the heap of misery and adds to the 
heap of happiness; every wrong one takes from 
the heap of happiness and adds to the heap of 
misery. The qbild who refuses to do the rea- 
sonable bidding of parents, teachers or guar- 
dians, or performs it tardily, and with frowns 
instead of smiles, takes from the heap of hap- 
piness, and adds to the heap of misery. Is it 
not so, children? Do you not feel it in your 
own breasts? Are you as happy when.in a 
surly, selfish mood, as when you are gentle 
and obliging? No, I know by the bright, 
happy, satisfied expression of your counte- 
nances, when you go cheerfully about what 
you know you ought to perform, that you are 
much happier when you are doing right. 

Though sometimes it might seem pleasant 
to you at the time to do what you know you 
should not do, you may rest assured, some un- 
happiness will certainly follow it. You would 
rather be happy than miserable, would you not? 
Then always do right in little things as well 
as great, and you will assuredly be so. 

Among the many things which children 
imagine it would be pleasant to do, but which 
brings unhappiness afterwards, I might men- 
tion indulging in eating something which 
pleases the taste, contrary to the advice of 
friends, who warn them that they will be sick, 
or sometimes by stealth, when they know they 
are eating more than they should do. Do they 
gain it by indulging in something that is 
pleasant fora few moments, they suffer pain 
and sickness for hours, perhaps days. 

I knew a little boy not long ago, who, late 
in the evening. in the absence of his mother, 
partook heartily of cake and sweetmeats, and 
even ate oysters and drank coffee. He had sat 
up beyond his usual bed-time, though his sister 
had told him he had best go to bed, but she 
was not positive, so he did not heed her; she 
also told him that he must not eat anything 
but some bread and butter, but she was busy 
with her company, and forgot him—so he 
stuffed himself with all the good things within 
his reach, and the consequence was, that the 
next day he was so sick, they sent for a doc- 
tor, and he was obliged to take a great quan- 
tity of very disagreeable medicine. 

As he lay there rolling on the bed with pain, 
and heard the merry voices of his playfellows 
in the yard below, ‘‘Oh, dear,” he said, for he 
was a thoughtful little fellow, ‘‘what I ate 
only tasted good for a few moments, and now 
I have to taste this bitter stuff so long for it.” 

What a lesson for older and wiser heads wes 
contained in this exclamation of the little fel- 
low! How often, for indulgence in a transient 
pleasure, or by some apparently slight devia- 
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tion from right, we bring on ourselves lasting 
; bitterness! 

Remember, children, that ‘‘when we do 
wrong, the pleasure will fade and not the pain: 
and when we do right, the pain will fade, 
and the pleasure remain;” and is not this 
much greater gain? Bear these things in mind, 
my young friends, if you would be happy— 
remember, that to be happiest, you must al- 
ways do right. 

JACK FROST'S CIGARS. 
BY AUNT LUCY. 


The other day, I met two boys in the street, 
one about twelve, the other perhaps ten years 
old. 

The taller boy had the stump of an old 
cigar in his mouth, with which he puffed away 
as vigorously as a locomotive, holding his head 
very high—to keep the smoke out of his eyes, 
1 suppose—with a very resolute expressicn 
upon his face, as if he meant people should un- 
derstand that he felt himself to be doing some- 
thing quite agreeable, as well as grand. 

The other boy had rather a downcast look. 
and kept a little behind his companion. As | 
came riearer, a faint smoke, curling through 
his fingers, revealed the presence of a piece of 
a long-nine which he was trying to hide, } 
hanging his hand carelessly beside him. He 
was very pale, but he did not seem at 
anxious to go home, or to meet anybody tha 
knew him. 

Some teamsters were standing by their loaded 
wagons, near the sidewalk. They looked 
sharp at the boys as they came along. and two 
of them spoke at once to the younger one: 

‘Guess ye’re learning to smoke, aint ye?”’ 

‘Guess ye feel kind 0’ miserable, don’t ye?” 

And then both of them burst into a loud 
laugh that echoed away down the street, ana 
it was a pretty long street, too. 

Thinks I to myself, this is rather a bad be- 
ginning; I wonder if the little fellow thinks it 
will pay in the end? 

Most boys are not remarkably fond of being 
laughed at: and this one tried to turn it eff 
with the forlorn ghost of a smile, that curled 
the corners of his mouth the wrong way, as he 
stammered out, ‘*There’s nothing the matter: 
I feel well enough.”’ 

Worse and worse! Sick and faint, and a 
lie between his lips, which wasn’t half as re- 
spectable as the cigar: and that isn’t saying 
much for it, certainly. Is it an accomplishment 
to smoke? Boys seem to thinkit is. I believe 
they think it adds more to their height than a 
beaver hat or high-heeled boots would. When 
they have succeeded, through qualms and diz- 
ziness, in doing what a coal-grate could do as 
well again, at any time, without having to 
‘‘wet used to it,’—namely, change tobacco- 
leaves to ashes, they consider themselves no 
longer boys, but ‘young gentlemen.”’ 

For my part, 1 fancy the world would be 
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quite as pleasant a place, if all the ‘young 
gentlemen” were left out of it. ‘*Boy” and 
‘‘man’”’ are shorter names, easier to speak and 
to write: and as good and honorable masculine 
nouns as there are in the grammar. 

At all events, the ‘young gentlemen” ought 
to stay boys long enough to ask their mothers 
(and aunts,) whether the idea of having a 
miniature Etna or Vesuvius, or an imitation of 
a steam engine added as an ornament to the 
sitting-room or parlor, or paraded through the 
street, with the label, “Belonging to Mrs. 
Such-a-one,’’—is particularly captivating to 
them. 

IT am glad to know, however, of a few boys 
who are willing to be boys, and well-behaved 
ones, too, until they are men. But about the 
smoking. 

One cold morning, oh! it was so cold, it 
seemed as if the wind was loaded with in- 
visible pins, and all their points aimed toward 
the unfortunate cheeks and noses that had ven- 
tured out of doors, I saw Louis, a little friend 
—well, not a very distant rejiative of mine- 
walking pretty fast, alittle way before me. I 
knew it was he, because of the bright curls 
that peeped from beneath his cap, and hung 
over his ears, and which were the only warm- 
looking things in sight, except the sun. 

But [ doubted for a moment if it were really 
he; for, with every step, a cloud of smoke 


would pour out of his mouth. 


‘-What!”’ said I, ‘‘our Louis so silly, and so 
bold-faced too” For his home was close by, 
and [ saw his mother looking after him out of 
the window. 

Rather oddly it came into my mind just 
then, that I had seen him with some other 
boys, carrying a bundle of sweet-fern into a 
shed, last summer; and somebody told me that 
some boys made cigars out of it, and smoked 
them. But of course, our Lours didn’t. No, 
indeed, he was too sensible a boy to imitate 
what so many grown-up boys say ‘‘they are 
ashamed of, but can’t possibly break up the 
habit of doing.”’ 

But there he was, walking on, straight as 
an arrow, without ever turning his head, and 
pufling away all the while. 

“Well,” thought I, “1’ll over overtake him, 
and be sure. And if he has one of those ugly 
things in his mouth, I'll have it out and bury 
it in a snow bank, before he knows it is 
gone.”’ 

So I walked faster, and just as I came up to 
him, I laid my hand lightly upon his shoulder. 
He looked around rather quickly, but without 
blushing, except with the cold, and I saw that 
he actually was—smoking—one of Jack Frost's 
cigars. 

I laughed within myself when I saw how it 
was, but instead of my intended attack, I only 
gave him a “Good morning!” But I did not 
tell him my thoughts then, for he could have 
accused me of smoking too. 


And as Louis andI have both tried Jack 
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Frost’s cigars, we can assure everybody that 
they are perfectly agreeable, wholesome, and 
respectable; which is more than other smokers 
can say of theirs. 


GRANDMA’S. 


BY VIRGINIA 1 


rOWNSEND 


Every summer I go to grandma's. It’s the 
dearest old red house, with grape-vines climb- 
ing up the corners, and two great butternut 
trees in front, with their long arms crossed as 
though they were breathing one eternal bene- 
diction over that quiet homestead. 

The great shadows trip over the lawn like a 
band of merry children, and grandma sits of a 
summer afternoon by the front window, with 
her white cap, and the brown silk handker- 
chief pinned over her black dress, and that 
quiet, sweet smile, that always makes me 
think of the angels flowing round her lips. I 
am the youngest of the family, and they all 
say I am grandma's favorite. 

Squire Blanton lives next to grandma's, just 
down the road, and Harry stops in almost 
every day, though Betty says he don’t come in 
now more than once a month, when I am not 
there. Harry’s two years older than I am, 
and going to college next year. 

We had a little ‘falling out,” Harry and I, 
when we went blackberrying last year. I'll tell 
you how it was; Harry’s father let him drive 
old Fan. Now he knows I'm a terrible 
coward, not a bit like country-girls—afraid of 
the cows: afraid of the geese, and afraid of 
any shadow, Betty says; so, between wanting 
me to see that he was a skilful driver, and hav- 
ing a little fan at my expense, Harry whipped 
up old Fan into a regular run. Wasn't I 
frightened! I begged and screamed, and al- 
most cried, but Harry only looked at me with 
those great roguish eyes of his, and a smile 
pulling the corners of his mouth; at last, I 
said, Harry, I will never go to ride with you 
again.’’ He did not say anything, but there 
was a look came over his face, which made me 
very sorry for the words I had spoken. Fan 
went slow enough after that. I did not pick 
many blackberries, and Harry and I hardly 
spoke while we were in the woods. 

It was sunset when we returned: but I 
did not enjoy the ride at all, and I don’t think 
Harry did, though we tried to talk. 

When we drew up to the gate, those words 
of grandma's, which she had spoken that very 
morning, came into my sind, ‘‘Never, my 
child, part from a friend in anger.’’ Harry 
assisted me to alight; then sprang into the 
buggy with a bow, and I could stand it no 
longer. I turned straight round. ‘Harry,’’ I 
said, though there was a choking in my throat, 
“TI do mean to go to ride with you again, if 
you'll let me, and I’m sorry for what I said.” 

He turned straight round, with such a smile 
on his face, and such a light in his eyes: 

“God bless you, Annie,’’ he said, and then 
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we both hurried away, just as fast as we 
could. 

Now I am back again to the great city, with 
the stars looking down on me between two 
rows of brick houses, but I never think of Henry 
Blanton, without remembering the tones of his 
voice, and the light of his look when he said, 


«God bless you, Annie!’’ and my heart always 


grows warm when I think of it. 


INTERESTING MISCELLANY. 
QUICK-WITTED. 

Willis, in bis letters from ‘‘Idlewild,” tells 
the following: — 

Dull-witted, the people of this region cer- 
tainly are not, if one may judge by their chil- 
dren. A little way back among the hills, we 
had ridden up to a very secluded farm-house; 
and, while my friend was making some in- 
quiry, I opened conversation with a little, 
puny-looking chap, of eight or ten years of 
age, who sat astride a log, disemboweling a 
gray squirrel. A younger sister sat also as- 
tride the log, facing him, and still a younger 
one looked on from a little distance. As he 
took no notice of our approach, but went on, 
spreading the skin out to nail it to the log, I 
was compelled to force myself upon his polite 
attention. 

‘‘Where did you get that squirrel, my boy?” 

“Shot him,”’ he said, without looking up. 

“Yourself?” 

‘“‘Myself.”’ 

‘‘And what are you going to do with the 
skin?” 

“Nothing. 

“But,” said I, “why not make a fur glove 
of it? There are four legs for your four fin- 
gers, and then you can run your thumb out at 
the mouth and use those little teeth to scratch 
your head with.” 

The boy quietly puckered up his little 
mouth and cocked his eyes sharply up to me, 
as I sat high over his head on horseback. 

“‘Suppose,’’ said he, ‘that you just come 
and scratch your head with it, first!’ 

By the hearty laugh of my friend the black- 
smith, I saw that I was not as triumphantly 
facetious as I had expected. 

But, it is only where hickory-trees grow, 
that a boy of eight or nine years of age, who 
does not see a stranger once a year, would 
think of measuring wit with any stray horse- 
man who may try to crack a joke upon him. 


” 


GOOD WORDS, BY MRS, KIRKLAND. 

“Woman,” says Mrs. Kirkland, “is the na- 
tural and God-appointed aid of woman in her 
needs; the woman that feels not this, has yet 
to learn her mission aright. Among the most 
precious of woman’s rights is the right to do 
good to her own sex; ‘against such there is no 
law,’ but in its favor, every law of fellow- 
feeling, of liberal kindness, of modesty and 
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propriety. Sad it is that fallen woman hopes 
less from his sisters than from her brothers— 
that it is more difficult to convince her of wo- 
man’s forgiveness than of man’s or God's. 
It is time this were altered; it is time that 
woman—excused from many of the severer 
duties assumed by the other sex—should con- 
sider themselves as a community having spe- 
cial common needs and common obligations, 
which it is a shame to them to turn aside 
from, under the plea of inability or distaste. 
Every woman in misfortune or disgrace is the 


‘proper olject of care to the happier and safer 


part of her sex. Not to stretch forth to her 
the helping hand—not to labor for her restora- 
tion to respectability—not to defend her against 
wrong and shield her from temptation—is to 
consent to her degradation, and to become, in 
some sense, party to her ruin. Because, from 
the very nature of the case, if women deny 
her claim, she has no natural friend; none who 
can fully sympathize with her, or whose coun- 
tenance and aid will incline the world in her 
favor.” 


SCOTTISH JUSTICE. 
A poor man, half a century ago or more, 
was attempting to violate the game laws by 
shooting a deer, the penalty for the offence 
being a fine of five pounds, or, in default of 
funds, thirty lashes. He gave half the deer to 
a neighbor, who had the meanness afterwards 
to complain of him, in order that half must go 
to the informer and half to the king. The of- 
fender was convicted and fined accordingly, 
but pleaded that he had no money. ‘Weel, 
mon,” said the magistrate, “we maun ha’e the 
lashes then.’’ The poor man was submissive. 
The magistrate then said to the Sheriff, «Tak 
that mon, the informer, tie him till yon tree, 
and gie him fifteen lashes, which will be his 
half; and when King George comes over, we 
will gie him his half. Half till the informer 
and half till the King.” 


’ 


“LL DO IT WELL.’ 

There lives in New England a gentleman 
who gave me the following interesting account 
of his own life. He was an apprentice in a 
tin manufactory. When twenty-one years old 
he had lost his health, so that he was entirely 
unable to work at his trade. Wholly destitute 
of means, he was thrown out upon the world, 
to seck any employment for which he had 
strength. 

“He said he went out to find employment, 
with the determination, that whatever he did, 
he would do it we//. The first and only thing 
he found that he could do, was to black boots 
and scour knives in a hotel. This he did, and 
did it well, as the gentleman now living would 
testify. Though the business was low and 
servile, he did not lay aside his self-respect, or 
allow himself to be made mean by his business. 
The respect and confidence of his employers 
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Were soon secured, and he was advanced to a 
more lucrative and less laborious position. 

‘‘At length his health was restored, and he 
returned to his legitimate business, which he 
now carries on very extensively. He has ac- 
cumulated an ample fortune, and is training 
an interesting family by giving them the best 
advantages for moral and mental cultivation 
He now holds an elevated place in the commu 
nity where he lives. 

«Young men who may chance to read the 
above statement of facts, shoul 1 mark the se- 
cret of success. The man’s whole character, of 
whom I have spoken, was formed and directed 
by the ination to do whatever he did, 
well. 
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TI GHLY 
A man entering into life, says Mr. Ruskin, 
ought accurately to know three things,— 
First, where he is; secondly, where he is 
going: thirdly, what he had best do under 
these circumstances. First, Where he is— 
that is to say, what sort of a world he 
has got into; how large it is? what kind of 
creatures live in it, and how; what is it made 
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of, and what may be made of it? Secondly, 
Where he is going —that is to say, what chances 
or reports there are of any other world besides 
this; and, whether, for information respecting 
it, he bad better consult the Bible, Koran, or 
Council of Trent? Thirdly, What he had best 
do under these circumstances—that is to say, 
what kind of faculties he poss what are 
the present state and wants of mankind; what 
is his place in society; and what are the 
readiest means in his power of attaining hap- 
piness and diffusing it. The man who knows 
these things, and who has had his will so sub- 
dued in the learning them, that he is ready to 
do what he knows he ¢ ought, I should call edu- 
cated, and the man who knows th un- 
educated, though he could talk all 
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CHAPTER X. 

One day, a few weeks later in the course of 
events we are recording, Miss Gimp was a little 
fluttered by secing a handsome carriage draw 
up before her humble dwelling. She looked, 
of course, for a richly dressed lady to emerge 
from so elegant a vehicle; but, instead, a 
plainly attired girl, evidently a domestic in 
some family, stepped upon the ground. The 
dress-maker was already in the door. 

‘Does Miss Gimp live heref”’ asked the 
girl. 

‘‘That is my name. 
said the dress-maker. 

The girl entered, and took the chair that 
was proffered. 

“Are you very busy at this time?” she en- 
quired. 

“Not very,” answered Miss Gimp. 

‘“‘Tlave you a week to spare?”’ 

“I don't know about that,’’ replied the 
dress-maker; ‘‘who wants me for a week!” 

“Mrs. Barclay.”’ 

“Mrs. Barclay, over at Beechwood?” 

“Yes. You made a dress for her last fall, I 
believe.” 

“Yes. When does she want me?” 

“Right away, if you can come!” 

Miss Gimp considered a little while. 

“I have two dresses to finish,’”’ said she; 
‘‘after that, I can go to Mrs. Barclay.”’ 

‘How long will it take you to finish these 
dresses?”’ asked the girl. 

“To-day and to-morrow.” 

“‘Then you can come day after to-morrow?” 

“Ves.” 

“Very well. I'll say so to Mrs. Barclay. 
At what time in the morning will you be 
ready?”’ 

«As early as you please.”’ 

‘Say nine o’clock¢”’ 

“Tes.” 

“Very well,’’ said the girl; “I will be over 
for you, in the carriage, by that time.”’ 

Miss Gimp was very good at promising, 
and at performing also, when it suited her to 
keep her engagements. In the present case, 
rhe meant to be as good as her word, even 
though in keeping her word to Mrs. Barclay, 
she broke it to her very particular friends, 
Mrs. Jarvis and the store-keeper’s wife, for both 
of whom she had promised to make dresses 
as soon as the work on hand was finished. 
The Barclays were wealthy people, and she 
could afford to disappoint her less pretending 
neighbors, for the sake of making favor with 
them. 

According to appointment, the handsome 
carriage drew up before the dress-maker's door 
exactly at nine o’clock on the day agreed upon, 
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and Miss Gimp, conscious of having acquired a 
new importanca, was soon reposing among its 
luxurious cushions. Past the dwelling of Mrs. 
Willits, drove the elegant vehicle, and Miss 
Gimp did not fail to lean from the window, to 
throw a smile at the store-keeper’s wife, who 
exclaimed to herself— 

“Why, bless us! What does all this mean?” 

A brisk drive of half an hour brought them 
to the stately residence of the Barclays—the 
finest within a circle of twenty miles. Mrs. 
Barclay, a handsome, but dignified woman— 
her age was not over thirty-five—received the 
dress-maker kindly, but, with a manner that 
at once repelled all gossiping familiarity. 
She had sent for her as a workwoman, to per- 
form a needed service, and wished for nothing 
beyond: and it was but a little while before 
Miss Gimp understood this clearly. Two or 
three times during the first day, she tried to 
draw Mrs. Barclay out; but it was of no use— 
the lady wanted her skill as a dress-maker; 
but, beyond this, neither asked nor received 
anything. 

‘‘Proud—haughty—stuck up!’’ Many times 
did Miss Gimp repeat these words to herself, 
by way of consolation in her disappointment 
at not being questioned by Mrs. Barclay about 
people for whom she had worked. There 
were the Wilsons and the Mayfields—she had 
made dresses for them, and quietly intimated 
the fact—of whom, considering their position, 
Mrs. Barclay must want to hear the dress- 
maker's opinion. But, not the slightest sign 
of interest was manifested by the lady. Once 
or twice Miss Gimp alluded to them, in a way 
that she believed would draw Mrs. Barclay 
out—but the allusion was met by a frigid 
silence. 

Mrs. Barclay had a daughter in her fifteenth 
year, who, though but a child, was as reserved 
to the dress-maker as her mother. Miss Gimp 
tried hard to win her confidence by a chatty 
familiarity, but Florence repelled all these ad- 
vances—politely, yet effectually. 

On the second day of Miss Gimp’s rather 
uncomfortable sojourn in this family, where 
she was appreciated only for her skill in man- 
tua-making, she heard Mrs. Barclay remark 
to her daughter in a low voice— 

‘Your aunt Edith Beaufort will be here to- 
morrow.” 

“She will!” There was a tone of surprise 
in the voice of Florence that instantly quick- 
ened the ears of Miss Gimp, who bent closer to 
her work in order to seem entirely absorbed 
therein. 

“Yes. T got a note from her a little while 
ago. Jacob brought it over,’ answered the 
mother. 

“I thought she was going back to Clifton, 
after finishing her visit to Mrs. Larch.”’ 

“She intended doing so when she left here; 
but, she wants to see your father about some 
business matters that she says needs his atten- 
tion.” 
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“How long 
Florence. 

“A week, she says.” 

“I don’t like aunt Edith; and I can’t help 
it,” remarked Florence. ‘I never feel pleasant 
when she is here; and am always relieved from 
a kind of pressure on my feelings when she 
goes. 

‘You should try to overcome this,’’ said Mrs. 
Barclay. ‘Your aunt is always kind, and, I 
think, much attached to you. She has her pe- 
culiarities, as we all have—and toleration of 
individual peculiarities, as I have often said to 
you, is a common duty we owe to each other.” 

‘I often wish, mother,’’ replied the girl in a 
gentler tone, ‘*that I were more like you. That 
1 could forget and deny myself for the sake of 
others, as much as you do.” 

“It is not in our power,” 
Barclay, ‘‘to love others and seek t 
a mere effort of the mind. Desire is fruitless, 
unless it flows into action. What we have to 
do, is to be externally kind and forbearing: to 
do that good for others which reason and reli- 
gion enjoin upon us. This may require some 
effort and self-denial in the beginning: but acts, 
from right principles, form vessels in the mind, 
into which affections can flow and find a per- 
manent abiding place. What is mere duty at 
first, becomes ultimately a delight.”’ 

Florence bent her head, listening attentively, 
and seeking to find in her mother’s earnestly 
spoken w< rds, the power to overcome. And 
she did receive strength. 

Miss Gimp, whose ears had taken in every 
word of this conversation, was puzzled to com- 
prehend its entire meaning. The words she 
understood; but to hear such words from the 
lips of Mrs. Barclay, whom she had regarded 
only as a proud woman of the world, bewil- 
dered her. Could they be spoken sincerely? 
Yet there was no room for doubt. ‘They were 
the utterances of a mother—made only for the 
ears of a beloved and confiding child. In spite 
of her wounded self-love, Miss Gimp could not 
but feel respect for Mrs. Barclay. From that 
time, she was subdued and reserved her 
presence. 

On the next day, aunt Edith Beaufort came. 
She was a woman past the middle age: tall 
and dignified in person—somewhat proud and 
Stately in her carriage—and with an eye that, 
when it looked at any one steadily, seemed to 
reach inward to the very thoughts. A close 
observer would not fail to detect a certain cloak- 
ing of her own purposes. While she sought to 

enetrate every one, she as sedulously kept 
herself impen etrable. 

Mrs. Beaufort had none of the high-minded 
scruples that prevented her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Barclay, from listening to the idle or malicious 
gossip of the dress-maker. On the other hand, 
she rather encouraged Miss Gimp totalk. On 
the morning after her arrival, Mrs. Barclay 
and her daughter rode out. They were gone a 
couple of hours, and a portion of this time was 
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spent by Mrs. Beaufortin the department where 
the dress-maker was at work. 

‘‘What kind of a man,”’ said she, during a 
pause in Miss Gimp’s tittle-tattle, “is your 
carpenter? Harding, I believe, is his name.” 

“Oh, a very bad sort of a man,” promptly 
answered Miss Gimp. ‘The worst man I ever 
knew.” 

A slight shadow flitted over the countenance 
of Mrs. Beaufort, and there was a perceptible 
huskiness in her voice, as she said 

“Bad in what way?” 

“Why, in every way.” 

“Bad tempered?” enquired Mrs. Beaufort. 

“You'd think so, if you'd ever seen him 
among his children. He came near killing his 
oldest —~ two or three weeks ago.”’ 

“How?” 

‘‘He stole money, and lied 
into the bargain. Lis fathe 
to death.” 

“Tle did!” 

“Yes, indeed! The poor little fellow is only 
eight years old, and if he did do wrong, wasn't 
to be treated like a dog or a vicious horse.” 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed, and fell into a state of 
mental abstraction, from which the dress- 
maker soon aroused her, by saying— 

“The strangest and saddest thing of all is, 
somebody left a little helpless infant at ther 
door not long since.” 

Mrs. Beaufort started. 

«Well, what of it?’’ she said, partially avert- 
ing her face. 

“What of it? They might as well 
placed a lamb among wolves.” 

“You speak strongly, Miss Gimp.” Mrs. 
Beaufort now fixed her e yes upon her witha 
searching look. ‘Have you heard of their ill- 
treating the child?” 

“Not particularly, ” answered Miss Gimp. 
“The fact is, nobody hardly 
But, what are you to exp 
their own children as if they 
mals instead of human being 
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“O yes. 

««What kind of a baby is it?” 

“One born for a better lot than that which 
has been so cruelly assigned to it. The mo- 
ther who could desert that child. had a heart 
of stone. It is the sweetest, loveliest little 
darling that ever I saw; and everybody says 
the same.” 

«Does no one suspect from w he nce it came?”’ 

Miss Gimp look knowing, as she answere« d— 

‘-Every one has the liberty of you 
know, madam.” 

“True. But what grou 
there in the present case?”’ 

“We know one thing for certain,’’ replied 
Miss Gimp. “It came not a hundred miles 
from Beechwood.”’ 

“Ah!” 

Mrs. Beaufort manifested some surprise. 
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‘‘What reason have you for saying this?’’ 

‘‘The woman who left it at Harding's was 
seen.”’ 

‘‘Who saw her?” 

There was, on the part of Mrs. Beaufort, an 
evident desire to conceal the interest she felt in 
the subject, which did not escape the quick 
penetration of Miss Gimp. 

‘Harry Wilkins, a neighbor of mine, saw her. 
He met her carrying a basket, as he was going 
over to Beechwood. She acted strangely, and 
this caused him to notice her. As he was re- 
turning home, be met her again, without the 
basket. It was on the very evening the babe 
was found.” 

‘And that is all you know about it?” said 
Mrs. Beaufort, the earnestness of manner, 
shown a little while before, all gone. 

*‘All I know now, certainly, but not all I 
expect to know,’’ replied Mrs. Gimp. ‘Harry 
Wilkins says that he got a good look at the 
young woman's face, and that he would know 
it again among thousands. He thought he saw 
her about two weeks ago; and, if it hadn't 
been just where it was, he would have been 
sure of it.” 

The interest of Mrs. Beaufort re-awakened. 

‘‘Where did he think he saw her?” she en- 
quired. 

«-Over at Clifton.” 

Mrs. Beaufort started. The eyes of Miss 
Gimp were fixed intently upon the lady, in 
whose face she read much more than Mrs. 
Beaufort wished to reveal. The two looked 
earnestly at each other for some moments, and 
then their eyes fell to the floor. Nearly a mi- 
nute of silence followed. Mrs. Beaufort then 
said, with apparent indifference— 

“Over at Clifton?!” 

“Yes, ma’am. Ile was riding over there to 
see & man on some business, when, just as he 
came in sight of the village, a carriage drove 
by, having in it two ladies. One of them, he 
is almost sure, was the woman he saw on the 
night the child was found. If her veil hadn't 
been partly over her face, he would have 
been in no doubt. He says he turned his 
horse, and rode after the carriage until he saw 
where it stopped.” 

“IIe did?” 

«Yes, ma'am.” 

«Did he describe the house?” 

“Yes. It was a large, old-fashioned stone 
house, with beautiful grounds about it.’’ 

‘-Didn’t he ask who lived there?” 

“Yes; but he forgot the name. He's going 
over there in a few weeks, and then he will 
learn all he can about the people who live in 
the house. So you see, ma’am, we're likely 
to find out something.”’ 

Mrs. Beaufort made no answer, but sat lost 
in the tangled maze of her own thoughts for 
along time. Ever and anon the dress-maker 


would cast stealthy glances towards her, but 
the lady seemed all unconscious of observa- 
tion. 
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hue from the tenor of her thoughts, was one to 
puzzle a wiser physiognomist than Miss Gimp. 
Its expression, even she could see, was bad— 
bad, as indicating the long predominance of 
selfish purposes and an overmastering self will. 
And yet it contained traces of an old beauty. 
The lines were sharpened by pride and passion, 
not rounded by a debasing sensuality. Yet 
was not all bad. A sofiness about the deli- 
cately formed mouth and gently receding chin, 
showed that all the true woman in her had not 
suffered obliteration. Without speaking, she 
at length arose, and went from the apartment 
with a slow, stately step. 

‘]'ll read that riddle before I’m done with 
it,’? said the dress-maker, letting her hands 
fall into her lap, the moment she was alone, 
and raising her body into an erect position. 
‘‘My lady knows all about this matter, or I’m 
mistaken. Let me see. Clifton? Didn't 
‘lorence Barclay say something about her 
aunt’s going back to Clifton? Be sure, she 
did! I remember it, now, distinctly.” 

What a light came into the shrivelled face of 
Miss Gimp! 

«And then,” she continued, ‘‘what interest, 
I wonder, could a woman like her feel in a 
man like Harding, if there were not something 
behind the curtain? How did she know there 
was such aman? It’s all clear as daylight. 
I see it as plain as I do that butterfly on the 
window. I'll call at Harry Wilkins’, as soon 
as I go home, and tell him to be sure and 
find out the name of them people the next 
time he goes over to Clifton. I wouldn't be 
much afraid to bet—”’ 

The door opened, and Mrs. Beaufort re- 
entered. She had a silk dress in her hand, 
one of the breadths of which had received an 
ugly fracture. 

«Can you mend that neatly, for me?” said 
she. as she held the dress towards Miss Gimp. 

The latter examined the rent. 

“The edges are very much frayed out; but 
I will do the best I can.” 

“] would like you to do it now. 
wear the dress this afternoon.’’ 

Miss Gimp laid aside the work on which she 
was engaged, and commenced repairing the 
damaged silk, while Mrs. Beaufort sat by, 
looking on. 

“You think,’’ said the latter, speaking as if 
she were continuing a conversation, ‘that 
your neighbors will ill-treat the babe?” 

“If they ill-treat their own children, what 
can you hope for other people’s, that fall into 
their hands? It’s my opinion that the meigh- 
bors ought to take it away from them, and 
send it to the poor-house; and I've said so 
from the beginning. But what is everybody’s 
business is nobody's business.”’ 

“Is Harding getting along pretty well?’’ 
Mrs. Beaufort enquired, after a pause. 

‘‘Men like him never get along well,” an- 
swered the uncompromising dress-maker. 
«Isn't he a good workman?” 
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“The best in twenty miles around, I’ve 
heard it said. But what does that signify ?’’ 

“Does he drink ?’’ 

‘*He’s 
that indi 
gets drun 
going leads.” 

»at all beforehand in the world?” en- 
lady. 


tes anything. I can’t say that he 
Bat you know to what tavern- 


"s debt at the store. Mrs. Willits 
told me this herself’, and that her husband was 
going to stop trasting him. That doesn’t look 
very much to me as if-he was beforehanded.”’ 
Mrs. Beaufort sighed gently, as if some un 
pleasant thought had flitted across her mind. 
then she changed the subject, and did not 
Oace again allude to it, even remotely. After 
the torn dress was mended, she thanked Miss 
Gimp, with a reserved and dignilied air, and 
withdrew from the room. The dress-maker 
dd not see her again, and only learned, inci- 
deatally, that she left for her home on the next 
morning 
CHAPTER XI 
The feeble rations for a better life, whicl 
had been awakened in the breast of 
Harding, struggled not towards activity with- 
out frequent assaults from the tempter. Too 
deeply interwoven, in the very texture of his 
moral nature, were evil inclinations, made 
strong by long indulgence, for good to gain an 
eisy victory. His life, for years, had been one 
of disorder, internal as well as external: and 
now, when there came to him faint and far-ot 
glimpses of the beauty and desirableness of 
order, virtue, and religion, the new creation 
it could be nothing less—seemed so near to an 
impossibility, that his heart bowed, at times 
hopeless—almost despairing. 
External causes of disturbance were addeg 
awakening conflict within. On 
ig would go wrong with 
uld return to his home, when even 
so fretted a state of mind, that 
his coming fell upon his household like a 
shidow. But the shadow darkened only for ¢ 
little whil [he presence of Grace was a 
p2rpetual sunshine; and even the dense clouds 
that gathered, at times, around the carpenter's 
stormy spirit, could not shut out the light and 
warmth diffused so genially around her. With 
the babe in his arms, or lying against his 
breast, the enemies of his spirit assaulted him 
in vain. Deeply disturbed though he might 
have been by the conflicts of the day, peace 
now folded her wings in his heart. However 
much doubt and despondency, arising from 
worldly disappointments, had overshadowed 
him with gloom, the soft cheek of the little 
one was never laid against his own without 
his feeling a tranquil confidence that, even as 
God was providing for the helpless innocent, 
so would He provide for him. In the clear 
depths of her beautiful eyes, he always saw a 
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self, Harding would have struggled for seif- 
conquest in vain. Happily, over all, the silent 
power of her beauty and inno continued 
to prevail; and, in a marked degree, over Mrs. 
Harding. Thus, in the bette up to which 
all were voluntarily or involuntarily aspiring, 
a kind of equipoise was established. The dis- 
turbed forces bad received a new and better 
adjustment. One great gain on the part of 
both Harding and his wife was this—each had 
learned to repress the utterance of captous or 
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pressure on the temper of Mrs. Harding. 
A man like Jacob Harding is never 

lar man. He is sure to offend in his business 
intercourse with others, and to make enemies. 
Of the carpenter, there were few to speak a 
good word, beyond the fi no better 
gorkman than he was to be found. This re- 
putation had insured him work that otherwi 
would have found its way to the shop of a 
better-natured, but in no way so reliable, a 
mechanic, who lived in Beechwood. But there 
are men who will sacrifice their interests 
quicker than their feelings. Two of this class, 
who had employed the carpenter for some 
years, and given him a good deal of work in 
that time, becoming offended in consequence of 
some hasty words on the part of Harding, 
withdrew their patronage and influence, and 
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gave both to a young beginner in a neighbor- 
ing village. One of these men was about 
erecting a handsome dwelling, for which Hard- 
ing had furnished a part of the plans, and in 
the building of which he had expected to make 
a better profit than usually fell to his share. 
On learning the decision that had been made 
in favor of a rival workman, the carpenter 
was oppressed with a sense of discouragement 
$) great that it seemed to him as if a high 
mountain were suddenly thrown across his 
path. Notas had been usual with him, when 
things went wrong, did he give way to a burst 
of passion when the fact was announced that 
his old customers had withdrawn their work— 

“All right,’ he answered, in a voice of 
furced calmness, and the messenger who 
brought the intelligence left his shop, little 
dreaming that the seemingly unmoved carpen- 
ter had well nigh staggered under his words 
as if they had been heavy blows. Upon these 
two customers, Harding had depended for the 
best of his season’s work. All his other en- 
gazements were of minor importance, and the 
profit to accrue therefrom scarcely sufficed to 
provide food for his table. Of the causes lead- 
ing to this result he was by no means igno- 
rant. In his last interview with both of the 
parties, he had suffered himself to get very 
much annoyed at certain propositions which he 
thought involved a question of his honesty. 
Rough, and plain spoken, he flung back upon 
them the fancied imputation in so offensive a 
manner as to make them angry, and they left 
him under a good deal of excitement. This, 
he doubted not, would pass off, and Jeave them 
ready to complete arrangements with him as 
before. But the sequel showed his error. 

Never before had the carpenter’s way seemed 
so closely hedged—never had he felt such an 
oppressive sense of doubt and fear as he looked 
into the future. Work he had usually had in 
plenty. Itcame crowding in upon him from 
all sides, and he was oftener worried on ac- 
count of its superabundance, than concerned 
for its continuance. He had not always exe- 
cuted with promptness, and to this fact might 
be traced one of the causes of his want of 
thrift. 

It was nearly half an hour after this un- 
pleasant intelligence had been received, and 
Harding stood leaning on his work-bench, the 
chisel with which he had been cutting a mor- 
tice resting idly in his hand, when a form 
darkened his shop door, and a familiar voice, 
said— 

‘Good afternoon, friend Harding!” 

The carpenter lifted his eyes, and met the 
pleasant, always cheerful face of Mr. Long, 
the schoolmaster, who was on his way home 
after the close of his afternoon session. 

“You seem troubled,” said the latter 
Harding had looked at him, without replying 
‘There's nothing wrong with you, I hope. I 
thought I'd just drop in to say that Andrew is 
getting on finely.” 
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‘I’m glad to hear it.” There was a huski- 
ness in the carpenter’s voice, that betrayed 
his unhappy state. 

“None of your family sick, I hope,” said Mr. 
Long, with a kind interest that won upon the 
carpenter's feelings. 

‘*All reasonably well, I thank you.’ 

‘‘Anything wrong in your business?” 

“I'm sorry to say that there is,’’ replied 
Harding; “1 have just lost my whole season's 
work.” 

«How comes that?’’ said Mr. Long. 

“Two buildings that I had engaged, have 
gone into the hands of another carpenter, and 
[ am left without a single contract of any im- 
portance.”’ 

“This is bad,’’ remarked the school-master. 

“It is bad for a man in my situation, with a 
large family on his hands. What I am to do, 
Heaven only knows!”’ 

Mr. Long was struck with the tone of de- 
spondency in which these words were uttered. 
Obeying the prompting impulse of the mo- 
ment, he answered— 

‘*You may trust in Heaven, Mr. Harding. 
He that feedeth the ravens, will not suffer you 
to want.” 

The words of the school-master produced a 
momentary disturbance in the mind of Hard- 
ing, who replied, with some bitterness of 
manner— 

“Oh, as for me, I don’t pretend to have any 
claims on Heaven.”’ 

‘All men,’’ replied Mr. Long, ‘‘have claims 
on their Maker for things needful to sustain 
life, and give them the ability to perform use- 
ful service in the world. For these you may 
look with confidence. Providence never hedges 
up @ man’s way in one direction, without see- 
ing that it is opened in another. All will 
gome out right, neighbor Harding—never 
fear.”’ 

‘But I do fear,” was the desponding an- 
swer. ‘To my knowledge, no one else is 
going to build this summer. Unless there 
comes a hurricane, unroofing half a dozen 
barns and houses, I see no chance for a sufli- 
ciency of work during the season.”’ 

Harding said this with affected humor; yet 
his tones failed to conceal the bitterness and 
distrust within. 

“Not a good direction for any one’s thoughts 
to flow,” said Mr. Long, seriously. ‘Provi- 
dence will open the way before you, I trust, 
without the aid of hurricanes, or any other 
ministers of destruction.”’ 

‘| hope so; but I see little to encourage me.” 

Even while the carpenter said this a neigh- 
boring farmer entered his shop, and asked the 
question— 

‘Are you very busy just now, Mr. Harding?” 

‘Not particularly so,’’ was answered. 

‘“Will you call over, and see me in the 
morning? I wish to talk with you about put- 
ting a new roof on my barn. I did think of 


, 


| trusting it until next Spring, but I’ye been ex- 
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amining it rather closely to-day, and don’t 
think it will be safe to run the risk, especially 
as there is every prospect of large crops this 
summer. In fact, I’ve decided to have a new 
roof. So, if you'll call over to-morrow morn- 
ing, we will arrange to have it done.”’ 

Harding promised to see the farmer bright 
and early on the next morning. Receiving 
this assurance, the latter departed. The 
school-master had remained during this brief in- 
terview, and when the farmer left, remarked, 
with a smile— 

“It is true as I said, neighbor Harding, Pro- 
vidence never hedges up @ man’s way in one 
direction, without opening it in another.”’ 

«But what’s the use of it all?” replied the 
carpenter. ‘I would call this kind of busi- 
ness mere child’s play. Smith’s money is just 
as good as Jones's, and will buy as much pork 
and corn meal. And as for the work, one job 
is about as easy as another.”’ 

«Did it never occur to you,’’ said Mr. Long, 
‘that, in the dealings of Providence with men, 
something beyond the provision of mere food 
and raiment was involved. ave your 
thoughts never reached beyond the question of 
pork and corn meal?” 

“]T don’t understand you.” 
looked slightly bewildered. 

««Man has two lives,’’ said Mr. Long. “A 
life of the body and a life of the mind. To 
one of these lives has been appointed a com- 
The other is un- 


The carpenter 


paratively short duration. 
ending.”’ 

The carpenter leaned his head in an attitude 
of attention; seeing which, Mr. Long continued. 

“God is an efernal being, and it is plain, 
from the fact that He has given to the spirit of 
man an eternal existence, that He must regard 
the wants and destiny of the spirit as in every 
way of primary account, when compared with 
the wants and destiny of the body. Let this 
thought find a distinct resting place in your 
mind, neighbor Harding, and then you will 
begin to have some glimpses of higher truths.” 

The school: master paused for some moments, 
in order to let his words make their due im- 
pression. 

“From which have you suffered most in 
life?’”’ resumed Mr. Long. ‘From sickness of 
the body, or sickness of the mind?”’ 

«Sickness of the mind?’’ Harding did not 
clearly apprehend the question; and the school- 
master modified it thus— 

«T should have said, from pain of body, or 
pain of mind?”’ 

«I’ve never had much sickness, 
ing, beginning to have a dim perception 
school: master’s meaning. 

«And yet, you have suffered deeply. 
tally—or in your spirit—you were in 
pain only a little while ago.” 

«“True—very true.” The carpenter spoke 
partly to himself,as if new thoughts were com- 
ing intodistinct perception. ‘‘Yes, indeed; [have 
suffered pain of mind; I always suffer pain of 


” said Hard- 
of the 


Men- 
great 


mind. As for bodily suffering—I can bear 
that; but mental suffering drives me, at times, 
almost beside myself.”’ 

‘‘Did you never think of this before?” asked 
the school-master—‘That is, did you never 
separate so distinctly in thought, your mind 
from your body, and see in each a distinct ca- 
pacity for pleasure and pain?”’ 

“Never. And yet it seems strange how I 
could have failed to do so.”’ 

“If pain of mind is more acute than pain of 
body,’’ said Mr. Long, ‘‘is it not fair to con- 
clude that the mind, or spirit, is capable of far 
higher pleasures than the body?” 

‘Yes, I suppose that it is.”’ 

‘Let us take it for granted 
difficult matter—that God, our 
server and Redeemer, is a Being of infinite 
benevolence—that love is His essential nature. 
It will follow asa consequence, that He not 
only desires, but seeks the good of His creatures. 
You are one of this number; and one towards 
whom His heart must be moved with pity, for 
your spirit has suffered much. Thus far in life, 
you have known little of the true enjoyment 
that God desires for all the children of men. 
Vainly have you sought for pleasure in sensual 
delights—they have proved only serpents to 
sting you. What a dark, weary way it has 
been to you!” 

“Yes, dark as Egypt at 
the carpenter. 

‘Let us go back a little,” said the school- 
master. ‘It is plain, that in the way you 
have been going, matters have not improved 
much. You are no happier now than you were 
six months ago.” 

«I don’t know about that,’’ answered Hard- 
ing. ‘‘I don’t know about that. I 
may think me foolish, but 
Since that strange baby came 
I have felt like another man. 
how it is, but the dear little thing has crept 
ight into my heart, and brought with it some- 
hing of its pure and gentle nature. The truth 
is, Mr. Long, I'm not the same man I was 
before Heaven sent that child to my door.”’ 

‘Heaven sent it. You have used the right 
words, neighbor Harding. All good gifts are 
from Heaven. In love to you, God bestowed 
this blessing. Not to give ease or comfort, or 
pleasure to your body, but forthe health and 
joy of your spirit. Ah! I am glad to hear this 
confession from your lips. And now let me 
suggest a thought. May not the disappoint- 
meat you have suffered to-day, and which was 
for a time so bitter, be productive of higher 
benefits than any you could have received, had 
all things gone according to your wishes.” 

“I do not see your meaning clearly,” said 
the carpenter. 

“Our present conversation would etherwise 
hardly have occurred,”’ suggested Mr. Long. 

“No, I think not.” 

“Ts it not clear, then? Think.”’ 

«Perhaps you are right,” said Harding, in a 


and this is no 
Creator, Pre- 
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thoughtfal manner. ‘You have certainly filled 
my mfnd with new ideas. Come over and see 
me im the evening sometimes, won't you? I'd 
like to talk with you again of these things. 
They sound strangely—and yet my mind as- 
sents to them as true.” 

“Nothing is truer,’ replied the school-mas- 
ter, ‘‘than that the eyes of God are overall His 
works, and that He leadeth His erring creatures 
by ways that they know not, ever seeking to 
bring them from the darkness of natural evil 
into the pure light of Histruth. And thus He 
is seeking to lead you, neighbor Harding. Ah! 
Resist not. but gently yield yourself to the Di- 
vine guidance. But [ have said enough for the 
present. Yes, I wil! call over and see you, and 
if you still find interest in these subjects, we 
will talk of them again.” 

What a change had taken place with the 
carpenter in the brief space of half an hour! A 
change from deep agitation of mind, and a 
prralyzing distrust, to a calm and hopeful spirit. 
Not to the fact of work having come from an 
unexpected quarter, was this chiefly to be as- 
cribed. That was but the foundation, so to 
speak, on which a higher and juster conception 
ot Providence had been erected. His step was 
firmer, his head more elevated, and his coun- 
tenance marred by fewer lines of care, as he 
took his way homeward. No shadow fell 
across the threshold as he entered; and no 
heart shrunk with fear at the sound of his 
yolce, that seemed to have found new wnes and 


gentler modulations. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The school-master’s words, only dimly ap- 
prehended at first, lingered in the mind of 
Harding; and, as he pondered them, new sug- 
gestions came, and new light seemed to break 
in upon him. ‘There was a higher and better 
life than the life of the body—wants that no 
natural sources could supply—sutferings that | 
no earthly physician could alleviate. How 
clear all this became the longer his mind} 
rested on what his neighbor had said; and he 
half wondered that, until now, no perception | 
of such important truths had come to him. 

Happily, all things at home harmonized 
with the carpenter's state of mind on that 
evening. Andrew he found, on his return, 
basy over bis lesson; Lucy had dear little } 
Grace in her arms, and Lotty and Philip, who} 
rarely disagreed if no one incerfered with 
them, were playing together, and singing 
to themselves as happily as if nothing had 
ever ruffied the quiet surface of their feelings. 
The influence of Mr. Long over Andrew, sin € 
his particular interest in him had been 
awakened, and since he had discourd the 
right avenue by which to reach his feelings, 
was remarkable. Having secured the good 
opinion of Mr. Long—to have the good | 
opinion of any one was & new experience for | 


the lad—Andrew was particularly desirous to | 


retain it. A kind look—an approving word— 
Vor. IIL—No. 4. 3 


oro 


what ample rewards were they for all effort 
and self-denjal! In these, he found a pleasure 
far above anything that evil indulgence or 
wrong-doing gave; and, best of all, they left 
no sad, painful after-consequences. 

«That's right, Andrew,’ said Mr. Harding, 
approvingly, as he came in and saw bow the 
boy was occupied. “It gives me real pleasure 
to see you studyimg your lessons.” 

What a glow of delight did these words 
send to the heart of the boy! Whata beaming 
smile irradiated his countenance as he looked 
up, gratefully, into his fether’s face! 

Mr. Harding laid his hand, gently, upon 
Andrew's head. The act was involuntary, 
and sprung from a passing mood of geniler 
feeling. How the touch thrilled along every 
nerve in the child’s being! Memory was at 
fault in her efforts to recall the time when that 
hand rested upon him in affectionate approval 
before. Lower bent his head, and closer to 
his face wes the book lifted. None saw that 
his eyes were suddenly dimmed, and none but 
he knew that the page before him was wetted 
by a tear. 

A cry of pleasure from the babe now greeted 
the ears of Harding: and, in the next moment, 
Grace was in his arms, and hugged tightly to 
his heart. At this instant, a shadow fell 
across the threshold—the twilight was already 
gathering—and the strange woman, who had 
visited them a few weeks previously, stood in 
the door. Her dark, keen eyes took in the 
whole scene presented to her at a glance. 

“Good evening, friends,’ she said—half fa- 
miliarly, half respectfully—and, without ‘invi- 
tation, she entered. 

“Good evening, madam,’’ returned Harding, 
approaching her by a step or two. Grace had 
laid her head close against his breast, and was 
nestling there with a happy, confiding look on 
her sweet young face. 

«Will you take a chair, madam?” 

The chair was proffered and accepted. At 
the same time, the woman laid off her bonnet. 

‘You were so kind, at my last visit, that I 
hardly feel like a stranger,” said she, as she 
adjusted her cap, and pushed back under it a 
portion of her black hair in which gray lines 
were visible. 

“That dear babe, again,’’ she added, as she 
fixed her eyes intently on Grace. “I never 
saw a lovelier creature.”’ 

Mrs. Harding entered, at this moment, from 
the kitchen, where she bad been preparing 
supper. At sight of the woman, she started, 
and looked disturbed. 

“Good evening, ma'am.” 

The stranger fixed her eyes penetratingly 
upon her. 

«Good evening,’’ was coldly replied. 

«In passing this way, again, | could not re- 
sist the inclination to call, if for no other 
reason than to thank you for your former kind- 
ness and to apologize for my abrupt departure. 
It was necessary for me to be at Beechwood at 


- 
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a very early hour, and I did not wish to dis- 
turb you or tax your hospitality for an early 
break fast.’’ 

The blandness and easy self-possession with 
which this was said, in a measure overcame 
the instinctive repugnance of Mrs. Harding. 
Still, she did not like the woman, and felt il! 
at ease in her presence. With as good a grace 
as possible, she bade her welcome. From the 
Woman’s manner, it was evidently her inten- 
tion to remain to supper, and, in all proba- 
bility, through the night. Indeed, she soon 
intimated this to the carpenter and his wife, 
who could do no less than invite her to remain 
with as much show of cordiality as possible. 
The object of her visit was matter of little 
qnestion to Too distinct was their re- 
membrance of her conduct on a previous occa 
sion—and of the intimations then given by 
her—to leave any room to doubt that she had 
a personal interest in Grace, and now came 
solely on this account. 

All eye and all ear was the stranger to 
everything that passed in the family of Jacob 
Harding. The carpenter’s face she scanned 
with so close a scrutiny that he often found 
his eyes drooping beneath the singular gaze 
that was fixed upon him. The movements of 
Mrs. Harding were also closely observed; and 
not a word passed between the children that 
she did not weigh its meaning. 


them. 


Whether it were from the presence of this 
dignified stranger, or from the subduing effects 
of better states of mind, the children were un- 
usually well-behaved and orderly during sup 
per time. Lu y proposed to wait and be the 
nurse of Grace during the meal, although her 
mother said that she could hold the babe and 
attend the table, well enough. 

After the woman succeeded, after 
many ineffectual attempts, in alluring Grace 
from Mr. Harding. The little one looked half 
frightened as she passed to the arms of the 
stranger, and then immediately reached out 
her hands to go back. Bat, being retained. 


supper, 


her lips began to curve, and a low murmur of 


fear was audible. 

«Come back, then, darling!”’ said the car- 
penter, lovingly, and he took her from the 
woman almost by force. What a happy 
change was seen, instantly, in the sweet 
young face, and with what a manifest joy did 
the little one shrink to the manly breast, and 
cling there as if it had found a home of safety. 

“You love that child?’’ said the woman. 
Tier tones were grave, and her proud lips firm. 

Yes; better than anything in this world.”’ 

“It is not your own child,’ added the 
woman. 

“It is mine by the gift of God,”’ said the 
carpenter, with a depth of feeling in his voice 
that surprised his auditor. ‘Some one—I do 
not think she is worthy the name of woman— 
deserted it at our door.” 

The woman moved uneasily, and partly 
averted her face. 


\ 
' 


** Abandoned,’’ continued 
her to whom God had given 
guardianship was transferred to us. We have 
accepted it gladly ~—thankf ity. And who will 
now dare say the child is not ours? Such 
words must not be spoken here!” 

The natural warmth of Hard 
ment betrayed him into an indi; 
mence, which caused the woman to shrink 
back from him a little way, and to jook sur- 
prised, almost fearfu). P 

‘«‘We cannot hear such words spoken,”’ 
peated the carpenter, in a genver “God 
sent an angel to our household when He 
sent this babe: and we made room for 
her—room for her in our home, and room for 
her in our hearts.”’ 

The woman sat for some time with her eyes 
upon the floor. She was evidently in deep 
thought. 

‘Rather say’’—thus she spoke ina 

—‘‘that God dent her to you 
be, only for a little while. It 
the heart too idolizingly upon 
if her real mother were to c 
at your hands?” 

“There is her true mother,” said the car- 
penter firmly, and he pointed towards his wife. 
“A woman gave her life, but she gave her lors 

-a mother’s love. Her rea/ mot Madam! 
I would spurn from the door the wretch who 
dared say that she brought into existence this 
sweet young cherub, and then abandoned her 
to perish; or, mayhap, find an unwelcome home 
among strangers. 

‘Can an evil tree produce * asked 
the woman, looking at the excited carpenter 
almost sternly. 

“It is said not,” he replied. 

“Oould an evil-hearted mother give birth to 
so angelic a babe? ys” 


the carpenter ‘by 
a 
} 
‘ 


precious gift, the 
t 


re- 


yvonce 
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low voice 
lent her, it may 
is not well to fix 
a child. What 
ne and claim her 
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rood fruit?’ 


Think, Mr. Harding! 

“Could a good-hearted mother abandon her 
nursing infant? Think, madam!” 

The woman's glance cowered beneath the 
steady eyes of the carpenter. 

«Can a sweet fountain send forth bitter wa- 
ters!’ The man spoke half to himself. ‘No 

—no—no.”” 

«State the case as you will,’’ said the wo- 
man, ‘and the difficulty is the same. Here is 
a babe, in which all goodness seems concen- 
tred—I cannot believe, nor can you, that the 
mother who gave it birth was all evil.”’ 

“Why did she abandon it!’ replied the 
carpenter. 

“Ah! 
know?” 

«You need not ask.”’ 

“She may not have acted freely. There may 
have been an array of circumstances ‘bat 
crushed out, for a time, her true life. I can 
more easily believe this, than that her heart 
was all evil. The baby in your arms contra- 
dicts that assumption.” 

“Mercy!” 

This was the startled exclamation of Mrs. 


There lies the question. Do you 
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Harding, as she arose quickly to her feet. Her 
eyes were fixed on the door, which had swung 
slowly open. Every glance followed her own. 
A beautiful young woman, with face as white as 
marble, stood there, motionless—statue-like. 
That face, the carpenter’s wife remembered but 
too well! She had seen ft once before, as it 
stood out on the back ground of darkness, and 
every feature was deguerreotyped on her me- 
mory. 

“Edith! You here! What madness. Go! go!” 

The woman started up, and raising both 
hands, motioned her energetically to be gone. 

‘Baby! Baby! ©, my sweet baby!”’ 

And the young creature bounded forward. 
Ere the bewildered carpenter had time to re- 
cover his self-possession, she had lifted Grace 
from his arms, and was hugging her wildly to 
her heart. 

“Gh, baby! Grace! Darling!” What a 
passionate tenderness was in her voice. “I 
was wicked, wicked, wicked to give you up! 
But you are once more against my heart, and 
we will live or die together. Baby! Sweet 
one! Oh! Darling! Darling!” 

She had moved about the roem like one half 
crazed; but now, as a shower of tears fell over 
her face, she dropped into a chair, and leaning 
over the child, which she held close to her 
bosom, she mingled kisses, sobs and tears for 
some minutes in @ very tempest of emotion. 

Meantime, the elder of the two women showed 
strong agitation, that was repressed only by a 
vigorous effort. Now her face was dark with 
struggling passion; and now so pale end 
ghastly, that it seemed as if her very life's love 
were suffering its final assault. As soon as 
the first bewildering excitement was over, she 
went up to the young woman, and laying her 
hand upen her with a firm grasp, said in a tone 
of remonstrance— 

“What madness has come over you, Edith? 
Give back the child and come away. It is as 
well cared fer as you or I could desire.” 

The other waived her hand with an imper- 
ative gesture as she replied— 

‘[t 1s useless, mother! My resolve is taken. 
{ will not part with my child. Mine it is— 
mine, born in lawful wedlock, and there is no 
earthly power strong enough to drag it from 
my arms. You may turn from me, if you will. 
You may shut up your heart against me; but 


mine shall be open to my child—my darling, | 


darling child! Sweet, sweet baby!” 

And she again hugged it to her heart. 

“The fountain is not dry yet, love,” she 
murmured in a low, tender voice, as she bared 
her bosom and drew the babe’s soft face against 
it. ‘Drink again—drink! IT have kept it open 
for this hour—this hour that my heart told 


me would come—must come! There—there, | 


Drink baby—drink. Drink and God bless 


ou!” 


And as the babe commenced drawing sweet 
life from this fountain of life, the mother’s eyes 
were lifted Heayenward. Her checks glowed, 


and a thrill of exquisite joy trembled along 
every fibre of her soul. 

“Father,” she sobbed, “let my tears and 
thankfulness for this hour of restoration, ob- 
liberate the record that darkens one page of my 
life’s sad history.” 

This scene was more than the woman she 
called her mother, could witness unsubdued. 
Hitherto her impefious will had ruled her com- 
plying child. But nature—free nature—had 
now asserted her right, and swept aside all 
opposing forces. In Edith’s heart, the mother’s 
love was stronger than the daughter's fear. 

“Edith—what am I to understand by all 
this?’ said the woman speaking with a reso- 
lute calmness. 

“That I am ready to give up all for my 
child?” - 

“Give up me?” 

The woman held her breath for an answer. 
Edith did not reply, bat bent lower over her 
babe, and drew it closer to her heart. 

“Give up me?’ repeated the woman. 

‘Mother! As God liveth, I will keep this 
child. If you turn from me—if you cast me 
off—well; but, as God liveth, I will keep my 
child!” 

For a little while, the frame of the other 
quivered, as if attacked by a sudden ague fit. 
ihen stepping back a pace or two, she stood a 
few moments irresolate. The door of the ad- 
joining room was partly open. Into this she 
now passed with a quick movement. A strug- 
gle had commenced that she wished to sustain 
all apart from observation. Nearly ten minutes 
elapsed before her reappearance. Scarcely a 
change of position or relation had occurred 
during her brief absence. Her face was very 
calm, her step deliberate, and her manner self- 
possessed, like ene who has passed from doubt- 
ful questionings to a certainty. 

Goimg up to her daughter, she laid her hand 
egain upon her, saying as she did so— 

**Edith—my child ——” 

The voice was low, calm, and even tender. 

“Mother.” 

It was the bowed creature's simple response. 
She did not look up. * 

«Edith—I may have erred—I know not. If 
so, it has been for your sake. Love and pride 
have both been strong. But we will contend 
no longer. In the future, your own heart must 
lead you; I will oppose nothing.” 

An electric thrill seemed suddenly to awaken 
the half dormant sensibilities of the young mo- 
ther. She looked up with a blending of joy 
and surprise in her countenance. 

«Whatdo [ hear? Speak the words again.” 

“We will contend no longer, Edith. In the 
future your own heart must lead you; I will 


op nothing.” - 
Phe eyes of Edith closed as she leaned her 


‘head back against her mother, whose arm now 
clasped her. How placid was her pa'e young. 


face—how soft and tender, and loving the sweet 
lips just parting with a smile. 
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«You have made me happy. Can a mother 
ask more for her child?” 

It was all she said; but the words went trem- 
bling down into the agitated heart of that 
strong, self-willed woman of the world, and 
accomplished their mission. 

A kiss—long and fervent—sealed the recon- 
ciliation and new compact. 


CHAPTER XTTT. 

While this scene was passing, little Lotty 
had crept into her mother’s lap, and was lying 
with her head close against her bosom. Since 
Grace came among them, Lotty had found a 
new pleasure. She never tired of being with 
the babe, and the babe never seemed happier 
than when Lotty was bending over her and 
talking to her in a language that only they 
understood. 

“Is she going to take Grace away from us?”’ 
she whispered two or three times to her mo- 
ther, as she looked on wonderingly, yet with 
an instinct of the truth. 

Mrs. Harding did not reply, for she could 
not; but, at each renewal of the question, her 
arm drew, with an involuntary pressure, the 
little one closer to her breast. 

“I'll be your little Grace, mother.”’ 

These words, so unexpected, thrilled a new 
chord in her heart. 

“Grace is so sweet and so good,”’ she an- 
swered more from impulse than thought. The 
words were scarcely uttered, ere she felt that 
they were spoken unwisely. 

“[ will try to be good.” 

There was a pleading softness in Lotty’s 
tones that touched the mother’s sensibilities. 
She was asking for a love, deeper, purer, truer 
than she had ever known—such a love as she 
had seen given to another. 

“I will try to be good, mother. I will try 
to be like Grace. But they won't take her 
away, will they, mother?”’ 

“I hope not, dear.” ; 

“If they do, mother, shan’t I be your little 
Grace?” 

“Yes, if you will be good, like Girace.”” 

“T can't be good, just like her. But, I ll try, 
mother. And you won't scold me so, will you, 
mother? Talk to me sweet and good, just as 
you talk to Grace—won’t you, mother?” 

And now the child’s arms were stealing 
around the neck of Mrs. Harding, and her eyes 
Were looking up into her face, pleading and 
filled with tears. 

What language could have been more re- 
buking, more softening, more subduing? It 
penetrated to the very inmost of her conscious- 
ness. Her only answer was a strong embrace. 
How her heart enlarged toward Lotty! r 

«You will love me, mother, if I’m good? 

The child was not satisfied with mere dumb 


show. 
“Oh, yes, 


my dear one!” answered Mrs. 
Harding, in a voice whose tenderness satisfied 


the heart of Lotty. “I will love you. 


Be a> 
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good little girl, and I will love you just as well 
as I love Grace.” 

“I will be so good, mother,” murmured the 
happy little one, as she hid her face and wept 
for very joy. 

Thus she was lying, when the elder of the 
two strangers, turning from her daughter, be- 
tween whomand herself sosingular a reconcilia- 
tion had taken place, said, addressing Mr. 
(larding in a calm voice— 

“My friend, there was a meaning in the 
words I spoke a little while ago, that went 
beyond my own thoughts. This young woman 

—the mother of Grace—is my child. I did not 
expect her here this evening—nothing could 
have been farther from my anticipations. I 
knew that she was almost dying to see her 
child—to have it again in her arms, and [ 
feared that its restoration might become ne- 
cessary. Why she abandoned it at your door, 
cannot now be explained. Neither can we re- 
veal who we are, or where we came from. 
That secret, for the present, must remain with 
ourselves. Enough, that the child is ours, and 
now returns toits true home and its true mother. 
You and your excellent wife will never be for- 
gotten. My daughter has a heart that can feel 
gratitude—bad as you have pronounced her— 
and this you will, ere long, know. Let me 
ask of you one thing, and that is, silence as to 
the occurrences of this evening.” 

The carpenter sat with his eyes upon the 
floor, during all the time that the woman was 
speaking. 

As she ceased, he arose, and crossing the 
room, stood before the young woman, who still 
held Grace in her arms. 

Reaching out his hands and smiling, he said, 
in a voice of tender persuasion — 

‘‘Come, Grace—come love—come.”’ 

The little one lifted her head from the wo- 
man’s breast, bent towards the carpenter and 
smiled in return, one of her sweetest, most 
loving smiles. The woman instantly drew the 
child back, while a shade of fear went over her 
countenance. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the car- 
penter in a respectful voice. <‘If she will come 
—let her come. You may take her again. 
Grace, darling! Sweet one! Come!” 

Again the babe raised herself up and leancd 
towards the carpenter. Again she smiled 
sweetly—fiuttered her tiny hands, and seemed 
anxious to get into hisarms. Ile reached out 
for her, but just as she seemed ready to spring 
to him, her eyes wandered up to the loving face, 
so full of unutterable tenderness, that bent over 
her; and then she fell back upon the bosom she 
knew to be her mother’s. 

A shadow darkened on the carpenter’s face. 

‘Come, darling!’’ he repeated, extending his 
hands. 

She lifted her head again, stretched out her 


arms, and in the next instant was tightly 


clasped to the carpenter's bosom. 
‘‘Heaven bless you, sweet one! Bless you! 
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Bless you! An angel of love you have been to 
us all! How can we give youup? Oh, no— 
no. It must not be! God gave you to us; and 
shall we let any but the Death-angel take you 
away?” 

The mother had started to her feet, and was 
now moving by the side of Harding, as he 
paced about the room, her face full of alarm 
and anxiety. 

«‘O, sir! Give me back my babe,”’ she cried, 
in a voire of deep supplication—‘‘Grace! Dar- 
ling! Come to your mother!” 

Harding paused, and by an effort, repressed 
the strong upheaving of emotion. As he re- 
laxed the tight clasp of his arms, the little one 
raised her head, and now reached out her hands 
towards her mother. 

«Go back, then,” he said, kissing her ten- 
derly. ‘Go back. I cannot say nay, if it is 
in both your hearts.” 

As Grace returned, with a baby murmur of 
joy to her mother’s arms, the carpenter's 
strength seemed to leave him,and he sunk into 
a chair, where for some time he remained with 
his head drooped upon his breast. From this 
state he was aroused by hearing the elder of 
the two women say, addressing her daughter— 

‘You came in the carriage?” 

+ Ves.”” 

‘How far is it away?” 

“About a quarter of a mile, on the road to 
Beechwood.”’ 

“Tt is growing late. We must leave here.” 

‘You will not leave to-night,” said Harding, 
as he arose and came forward. 

“O, yes. We must go,’ was answered. 

‘To that I cannot consent.”” The carpenter 
spoke firmly—*‘unless you go alone.” 

‘*Alone!’ 

The mother of Grace looked frightened. 

«“Yes—alone. Did you think, for an instant, 
that I would stand passive and see her taken 
away by strangers,no matter what their claim? 
If so, you have mistaken Jacob Harding. Who 
are you? Where do you live? These are ques- 
tions that must be fully answered.” ° 


There was a manly dignity about the carpen- 


ter that compelled respect, and a firmness of 
manner that showed him to be entirely in 
earnest. 

The two women looked at each other with 
troubled glances. 

“You shall know all in good time,” said the 
elder. 

“Now is the good time,”” was answered. 
“Believe me, when I say, that I love that babe 
too well to trust her even with her mother, 
when all the past is considered, unless I know 
where to find that mother. I must hold you 
both to a higher responsibility than your own 
consciences.” 

“What is to be done?” almost sobbed the 
distressed young woman. ‘Oh, that I were 
once more at home with my babe. Kind sir” 
—and she turned to the carpenter with a plead- 
ing look—‘‘do let us go. I have the means of 


being generous to you, and I will be generous. 
Gratitude for your kindness to my child has 
already suggested ample benefits. O, sir, with- 
draw your opposition. There are reasons why 
we desire to remain for the present unknown. 
Say that we may leave, and I will never cease 
to ask for you Heaven’s choicest blessings.” 

‘It cannot be,”’ said the carpenter, with un- 
wavering firmness. ‘‘That child never leaves 
here unless I know all about those who take 
her away. Rely upon it, nothing will turn me 
from this purpose.” 

The two women now communed with each 
other, apart, fur some minutes. The elder then 
approached Harding and said— 

‘-My name is Hartley; and I live in Over- 
ton.” 

There was an unsteadiness of voice and eye 
as she spoke, that did not escape the carpenter's 
notice. 

“Jt will not do,’ 
his head. 

«W hat wi// do then?” exclaimed the woman, 
in a quick demanding voice. 

Her whole manner changed. The fretted 
will, so used to reaching its purpose in spite of 
all hindrances, could tamely brook this oppo- 
sition no longer. 

Fives times did Jacob Harding pace the room 
backwards and forwards before answering. 
Then pausing before the woman, who had re- 
mained standing, he said— 

«One thing | have fully decided.” 

“What?” 

The woman spoke eagerly. 

«That Grace does not leave here to-night.’ 

«Q, sir! Don’t say that!” cried the younger 
of the two strangers. Her pale face blanched 
whiter. 

«T have said it, and will not change,” an- 
swered the carpenter. ‘You can both remain 
if you will. We will give you the best accom- 
modations our poor abode can offer. As for 
me, I want time to consider this matter. It is 
far too weighty to receive a hurried decision. I 
must have a night’s sleep upon it.” 

“Oh! for patience,’ exclaimed the elder of 
the women. ‘You may repent this, sir! You 
know not. whose will you are thwarting.” 

“I confess my ignorance,” said Harding, 
with a shade of irony in his voice. ‘And, 


, 


replied Harding, shaking 


therefore, it is that I hesitate and chose to act 


with circumspection.”’ 

“We cannot remain here to-night. Impos- 
sible!” 

“Very well. You will find us all here to- 
morrow, or the day after.’’ 

Seeing that Harding was not to be moved, 
the two women drew together in a distant part 
of the room, and remained in whispered con- 
versation for a long time. 

“My daughter cannot be induced to leave 
her child,”’ said the mother, as she left Edith, 
and came forward to where Harding was now 
seated by his wife. «She will, therefore, re- 
main; at least, until to-morrow. Then, I 





trust, you will permit her to depart with her 
babe. Further hindrance on your part will be 
cruelty. Think of what she has already suf- 
fered, and spare her further anguish. As for 
me, I will go to-night.” 

“You are welcome to stay, if it so please 
you,”’ returned the carpenter. 

«My daughter's health has been feeble for 
some time,’’ said the woman, ‘‘and she is now 
quite overcome by fatigue and excitement. If 
you will let her retire early, she will take it as 
a kindness.”’ 

Mrs. Harding arose at this, and laying the 
now sleeping Lotty in her father’s arms, passed 
from the room. In a few minutes, she re- 
turned and said the chamber was ready, if the 
lady wished to retire. The mother and her 
daughter went in together, and shut the door 
behind them. Mrs. Harding intended to enter 
the room, also, but the door closed so quickly 
that she was left without. For a moment o1 
two she stood confused and undecided. Then 
turning to her husband, she said— 

«Jacob, what is to be done? How can we 
give her up?” 

‘«‘We will not, unless we know more of these 
persons than we now do.”’ replied Harding. 

“Tt is her mother,” said Mrs. Harding. 

“Yes; that is plain. But who and what is 
she?”’ 

“Tf we only knew.” 

«‘We must know.”? Harding spoke firmly. 
«Not until I have the fullest intelligence in 
regard to them, will I consent to let them 
have the child. Hark! what is that?’’ 

The carpenter listened. 

‘«What do you hear?” 

Mrs. Harding was startled by her husband’s 
manner. 

“‘T thought I heard a noise.’ 

“What was it like?’’ 

“T don't know.” 

Both listened for some moments. 

«<Where was it?” 

«‘T can’t tell whether it was in the house or 
out It was nothing, probably. I'm 
excited.”’ 

Still they listened in a kind of breathless 
Suspense. 

“I wonder if they have fastened that door. 
They are very still,’’ said the carpenter. 

Mrs. Harding stepped lightly to the door, 
and tried the lock, 

‘It is fastened,” she whispered back. 

«They must have turned the holt very si- 
lently,’’ remarked Harding. ‘Suppose you 
knock, and ask if they want anything.” 

Mrs. Llarding tapped gently. There was no 
answer. She tapped again, but louder. Still 
all remained silent within. She now rattled 
the lock, and called to the inmates. The effort 
was fruitless; no answer to her summons was 
returned. 

“I don’t like this,’’ said Harding, starting 
up and advancing to the door, against which 
he threw his body with a force that broke 


’ 


doors. 
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the fastenings within. As the door swung 
open, his eyes rested upon the open window. 
In an instant, all was comprehended. Fling- 
ing the sleeping child he held in his arms upon 
the untumbled bed, he sprung through the 
open window, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

«A quarter of a mile from here, on the road 
to Beechwood.’’ He remembered these words, 
and ran swiftly in that direction, hoping to 
overtake the fugitives. The sky was over- 
clouded, and the night intensely dark. In vain 
the eye sought to penetrate the thick veil of 
shadows. For more than half a mile, Harding 
pursued his way towards Beechwood, and then 
stopped, with a heart-sickening consciousness 
that longer search in that direction was hope- 


less. Returning with rapid steps, he swept 


‘around in a wide circle, vainly seeking for the 


two women who had disappeared so noise- 
lessly, taking with them the dear angel of his 
household. But all was of no avail. Under 
cover of the darkness, they had effected their 
escape. After an hour spent in fruitless 
search, he came back, looking pale and dis- 
tressed. To the eager questionings of his 


, tearful wife, he only answered— 


“Gone! gone! and not a trace of them Icft 
behind;’’ dropping into a chair, as he spoke, 
and trembling from exhaustion of body and 
mind. 

“Oh! Jacob! Jacob!’ It was all the heart- 
stricken wife could say, as she leaned over 
him, and wept bitterly. 

“Mary,” said the carpenter, after he had 
grown calmer, ‘‘I have never had anything to 
hurt me like this. It seems almost as if a 
hand were grasping my heart, and striving to 
tear it from my breast. Dear baby! And to 
lose her thus! I cannot bear it, Mary!” 

“If we only knew where she was. If we 
could go to her sometimes,’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Harding. 

“If she had died and passed up into Hea- 
ven,” said the carpenter. ‘‘But to be stolen 
fra us, and taken, we know not where, per- 
haps to be abandoned again, and to suiler, who 
can tell, what cruel treatment! Oh! the 
thought drives me half distracted.” 

“I do not think, Jacob. that her mother 
will part with her again. She loves her child 
too deeply. My heart ached as I looked at her, 
to think of what she must have borne since 
she tore it from her bosom, and left it at our 
door. I wonder that she was not bereft of 
reason. For her sake, I will try to bear the 
pain I feel. Oh! if I only Anew that all would 
be well with the babe.”’ 

«That I must know. Mary,”’ replied the car- 
penter, with regained firmness. ‘*The woman 
said her name was [lartley, and that they 
lived at Overton. This may be true or false— 
but to Overton I will go early in the morning. 
If the statement prove false, so much is set- 
tled, and I can turn with more confidence my 
eyes in another direction. Of one thing 1 am 















certain—they do not live very far from Beech- 
wood.”’ 

As best they could, the carpenter and his 
wife sought to console each other, and, in the 
act, drew closer together in heart, and felt a 
mutual sympathy. How deserted the house 
seemed to them; and their chamber, when 
they retired for the night, felt lonely and 
cheerless. If the baby had died, and, a little 
while before, been carried forth from that room 
to its mortal resting place, the feeling of sad- 
ness and desolation that oppressed them could 
not have been stronger. Sleep did not visit 
their pillows early. They were kept awake by 
thoughts of the sweet babe that had so grown 
into their hearts that it seemed a part of their 
life. But, at last, their heavy eyelids closed 
and then this dream came to Mrs. Harding— 

She was sitting in her own chamber, with 
an infant lying close against her bosom. It 
had soft, brown, silken hair, curling in glossy 
circles about its forehead and temples, and 
eyes down into whose blue depths she gazed 
until it seemed that Heaven was opening to her 
vision. It was not Grace—not the angel babe 
whose coming and going were shrouded in 
mystery—buat a new gift to her mother’s heart. 
Full of love and joy she bent over the lovely 
innocent, while her spirit uplifted itself in 
thankfulness for a boon so precious. As she 
sat thus, a pale, sweet-faced woman entered, 
also clasping an infant in her arms. She knew 
them both at a glance—the mother of Grace, 
with her newly-regained treasure in her arms. 
Coming up slowly to Mrs. Harding, she stood, 
for some moments, gazing upon her with a 
tender smile. Then her lips parted with the 
words — 

««Qur household angels.” 

A thrill of such exquisite pleasure went 
through the sleeper’s mind that she awoke 
Lotty was in her arms, and she drew her to her 
heart with a feeling of maternal tenderness 
deeper than she had ever known for her child 

“[ "ll be your little Grace, mother.”’ 

The words seemed spoken in her ears again, 
and she raised herself up to see if Lotty were 
not really waking. But no—Lotty was in the 
world of dreams. 

“Biess you, my baby!” murmured Mrs. 
Harding, as she laid her lips against the warm 
cheek of the sleeper. ‘You shall be my little 
Grace.” 

‘Dear mother! I will be good if you will 
love me.” 

She was dreaming. 

Gathering her little one closer in her arms, 
Mrs. Harding lifted her voice to Leaven, and 
prayed that she might be to her children a 
true mother. And her prayer, rising from an 
earnest, yearning heart, did not return to her 
fruitless. — 

CHAPTER XIV. 

“Quaick!”’ ejaculated the elder of the two 
women, as she closed the door of the little 
chamber into which the carpenter's wife had 
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shown them, and slipped the bolt silently. 
Gliding past her half-bewildered daughter, she 
raised the window, which opened only a few 
feet from the ground, and springing out with 
the agility of a girl, was ready to help Edith 
through the narrow way of egress they had 
chosen. 

“Qnick! Quick! Step lightly.” 

And the mother drew her arm around the 
slender form of Edith, and bore her onward as 
if she had been only a child. Sweeping around 
the house, the two women gained the road that 
passed only at a short distance from the door, 
aud then pressed forward as fast as the dark- 
ness would permit, in the direction of Beech- 
wood. They were only a short distance away 
from the carpenter's dwelling, when the young 
woman said, in a voice of alarm— 

“Hark! What is that?” 

Both paused to listen and instantly became 
aware, by the sound of swiftly approaching 
footsteps, that they were pursued. 

“OQ, mother! What shall we do?” said Edith, 
in a frightened voice. 

Her companion answered not, but passing 
an arm around her waist, drew her off from 
the road to a clump of bushes that opportunely 
offered a place of concealment. - Behind this 
they crouched just in time to hide their figures, 
which, from portions of white in their gar- 
ments, would, in all probability, have attract- 
ed the eyes of Harding, whom they doubted not 
to be the individual approaching with such 
hasty speed. He passed within only a few feet 
of them—so near that his muttered words 
reached their ears. 

“Come!” said the elder of the women, as 
soon as Harding's heavy footsteps sounded 
faint in the distance. 

«Not that way,” objected her daughter. 

«Why not?’’ was sharply enquired. 

“He has just passed.” 

‘Ts not the carriage in this direction?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Concealed in the woods?” 

aD f° Ma 

“He will not find it. but we must. Come! 
In this deep darkness lies our safety. Here— 
give me the child.” 

‘““No—no.”’ 

And Edith resisted the attempts of her mo- 
ther to get possession of Grace. 

«‘Why don't you give her to me? foolish girl! 
[ am stronger than you,” said the woman. 

“She is as light as a feather in my arms,” 
replied Edith, who still kept hold of the babe. 
‘You lead the way, and I will follow as fast as 
you desire.” 

The woman, with a slight murmur of impa- 
tience, gave up the brief contest, and moved on 
again in the direction taken by the carpenter, 
her daughter following close in her footsteps. 
Stopping every little while to listen, and then 
pressing on, the two fugitives continued their 
way for about ten minutes, when Edith said— 
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“This is the place, mother. I told Mark to 
wait for me in the woods, off to the left.” 

Leaving the road, the two women sought for 
the carriage, but, to their dismay, it was no 
where to be found. 

‘“‘Are you certain about the place, Edith?” 

Edith was very certain in the beginning, but 
the darkness was so bewildering that ber mind 
began to waver. 

“I think it was here, mother.” 

“Oh, Edith! And so much at stake!” ex- 
claimed her companion, rebukingly. ‘*When 
will you learn to rightly guard the future?’’ 

“The darkness is so deep,” said Edith. 

**You should have thought of that, and 
taken a closer observation. What are we to 
do?” 

“Mark!” called Edith. 

“Hush! Mad girl! Your voice may reach 
other ears than his.”’ 

“Listen!’’ Edith spoke in a quick, eager 
tone. 

«What is that?” 

“Tt is the carriage, thank God!” 

And the excited young creature leaned her 
head against her mother, and sobbed violently 
Her voice had reached the coachman, who was 
only a short distance from where they were 
standing, and his horses were in motion. But 
a few moments elapsed before the two women 
were in the earriage. 

“Home, Mark—home!”’ whispered the mo- 
ther, ‘‘and as swift as our horses’ feet wil] take 
us.” 

“It is very dark, ma’am,’ 
coachman. 

«You know the road, Mark,” was the brief 
and significant answer. 

For a few minutes the carriage crept along 
almost noiselessly, until the road was fairly 
gained, then, at a word from Mark, the horses 
sprung away at a speed that satisfied even the 
impatient riders. 

For nearly two hours this speed was main- 
tained, and then the foaming horses were 
turned into a wooded lane that wound up to a 
fine old mansion, around which clustered many 
evidences of wealth, taste and aristocratic pride. 
Into this the two women passed, and here, for 
the present, we will leave them. 

The morning that broke after that eventful 
night, found Mr. and Mrs. Harding in trouble, 
grief, and great perplexity of mind. A tearful 
veil was over their whole household. Not one 
of the inmates but grieved after dear little 
Grace with a sorrow that knew no words of 
comfort—no ray of consolation. All question- 
ed, but there was none who could answer. 

«<«What shall we do?” 

That was the doubtful enquiry of the carpen- 
ter and his wife, asked often of each other, and 
answered only by troubled looks. 

«Shall we at once make it known to the 
neighborhood?” asked Harding. ‘This it is 
necessary for us speedily to determine. The 
child will be missed, sooner or later, when we 


, 


answered the 
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shal] have to account satisfactorily for its ab 
sence.” 

‘Suppose you see Mr. Long, and ask his 
advice,’ said Mrs. Harding. ‘He is a good 
man. and discreet.” 

‘Well suggested, Mary,” said the carpen- 
ter. ‘I will see hin without a moment's 
delay.” 

But even the school-master failed to see the 
matter clearly on its first presentation. To 
bruit the whole thing abroad, might prove a 
serious error; but, in what way, a total igno- 
rance of the parties concerned left altogether 
in doubt. It was plain that they had acted 
with a desperation which only the gravest con- 
siderations could justify. The crime of having 
abandoned an infant, involved the deepest dis- 
grace, and it was no cause of wonder that 
they sought to escape the penalty. On the 
other hand, the absence of the habe from the 
family of Harding would not fail to attract at- 
tention, and the neighbors would have a clear 
right to demand an explanation of the fact. 

«-What had we best do. Mr. Long?”’ 

This was the earnest question of Harding, 
at the conclusion of his conference with the 
school-master. 

‘“‘Say nothing to any one else, at least for 
to-day,’’ was the answer. “I will testify, if 
necessary, to the fact that you came to me, 
and related the whole of the strange circum- 
stance, and that I advised you to keep silent 
for a day or two, while you made earnest 
search for the parties who had carried off the 
child. My word, lam sure, will be all that 
is needed to screen you from suspicion of 
wrong.” 

“I am very sure of that, Mr. Long, and will 
do as you suggest,’ replied the carpenter. 
‘And, now, my first search must be made in 
the neighborhood of Overton. although I have 
little hope of finding them there. I saw de- 
ception in the woman’s unsteady eyes, when 
she mentioned this as her place of residence. 
One step brings us to the point from which 
the next can be taken. I will regard this as 
the first step in a search that must not be 
fruitless.” 

‘‘And it will not be fruitless, I trust,” said 
the school master, as Harding turned from 
him, and went back home to advise his wife of 
the conclusion to which he had arrived, after 
consulting with Mr. Long. 

Mounted on a good horse, the carpenter was 
soon on his way to Overton, a small town 
some two miles beyond Beechwood. A widow 
lady, with whom he had some acquaintance, 
resided there, and at her house he alighted on 
reaching the village. After the customary 
greetings, and brief questions about family 
matters, Harding said— 

‘Do you know a lady, in Overton, by the 
name of Hartley?” 

«Oh! yes; very well,” was the answer. 

With what a strong throb did the heart 














the carpenter bound at this reply, so little ex- 
ted. 

“Is she an elderly lady?” he next enquired. 

“She is past the middle age; yet no one 
would call her old.” 

‘Where does she live?” 

The woman took him to the door, and 
pointed to a fine old mansion, almost hidden 
by majestic elms, that stood not far from her 
dwelling. 

‘‘Has she a daughter?” 

“Yes; an only daughter.” 

“Grown up?” 

“Yes.” 

“The person I wish to see,’’ said the car- 
penter, ‘‘and, as my business is somewhat 
urgent, I must bid you good morning.” 

Turning almost abruptly from the woman, 
he sprung into his saddle, and galloped away 
in the direction of Mrs. Hartley’s. his mind 
already strongly excited in anticipation of an 
interview, the termination of which involved 
so much, and was yet so full of uncertainty. 
Passing from the public road into a gravelled 
lane, lined on each side by tastefully cut 
cedars, he advanced towards a beautiful dwell- 
ing, around which was everything to indicate 
the possession of a cuitivated taste by the 
owner, and wealth for its gratification. But 
at these external beauties he scarcely glanced 
Too deeply was he absorbed by thoughts of 
the approaching interview. 

Dismounting and fastening his horse, Hard- 
ing advanced to the hail-door, and lifting the 
heavy knocker brought it down with a strong 
hand. The sound reverberated loudly within. 
In a few moments, a servant answered his 
summons. 

“Is Mrs. Hartley at home?” asked the car- 
penter. The suspense from which he was now 
suffering made his voice faulter. 

«She is,’’ was the quiet answer. 

«Can T see her?”’ 

‘Will you walk in?’’ said the servant, po- 
litely. 

The carpenter entered, and was shown into 
one of the elegantly furnished parlors. 

“What name shall I say?”’ 

Harding was about to give a wrong name, 
but his quickened moral sense instantly ob- 
jected, and he said— 

“No matter. Say that I wish particularly 
to see her.” 

The servant hesitated for a few moments, 
and then left the apartment. Soon the rustle 
of a lady's garments was heard on the stairs. 


Harding arose to his feet, involuntarilv, and | 


stood almost holding his breath. A tall, dig- 
nified, middle-aged woman, with a mild coun- 
tenance. presented herself. It was not her of 
whom the excited man was in search! The 
lady howed, as she entered, and said— 

‘My name is Mrs. Hartley.” 

‘‘Not the Mrs. Hartley I wish to see,” re- 
plied the carpenter, in a tone that betrayed 
the depth of his disappointment. 
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“I know no other by my name,” the lacy 
answered. ‘You seem to be under some wis- 
take, sir. Perhaps, if you explain yourself, I 
may be able to set you right, Will you not be 
seated?” 

As Harding resumed his chair, he said— 

*‘A woman was at my house, last night—it 
is the second time she has called there—who 
told me that she lived in Overton, and that 
her name was Mrs. Hartley.” 

“Ah? The lady was surprised. ‘What 
kind of a looking woman was she?”’ 

“In person, near your size, and, to ali ap- 
pearance, near your age.” 

The lady’s face flushed. 

‘‘Near my size and age?” 

«Yes, ma’am; but, in countenance, your bear 
no resemblance.’’ said the carpenter. 

«And she said her name was Hartley. and 
that she resided at Overton?” 

«She did; but I questioned, in my own 
mind, her truthfulness at the time. Ah! how 
cruelly have I been deceived!” 

‘‘Deceived! In what way, sir?” asked the 
lady. 

«Pardon me,”’ said the carpenter, ‘‘if T de- 
cline an explanation. The reasons are impe- 
rativé.”’ 

«You are the best judge of that. And yet, 
as my name has been used in so strange a 
manner, it seems only right that I should he 
made acquainted, at least in some degree, with 
the occasion of such an unwarrantable liberty. 
Can you describe the woman to me?” 

Harding gave as accurate a description as 
possible of the person, for whom he was in 
search. 

«Did you observe a mole on herright cheek?” 
asked the lady. 

«<Q yes, madam! I remember that distinct- 
ly,”’ said the carpenter, starting to his feet. 

“Tell me! Do you know her?” 

«And she said her name was Hartley?” 

“Yes.” 

««And that she lived at Overton?” 

‘“‘Her words, as my visit here attests.” 

“A very singular statement,” said the lady. 

“OQ, madam! Tell me if you know her. 
Do not keep me in suspease,” urged the car- 
penter, growing more excited. 

“T cannot imagine the reason of such singn- 
lar conduct.’ The lady spoke to herself. 
«Gave her name as Mrs. Hartley! What does 
it mean? There is some mystery here,’’ she 
added, addressing the carpenter; ‘‘and as my 
name has become connected with it, I have a 
right to ask for explanations. For what pur- 
pose did this woman come to your house?” 

‘«-From the description T have given, do you 
identify her?’’ asked Harding. 

“T do, clearly.” 

The carpenter struck his hands together, ex- 
claiming— 

«So much gained! so much gained! O, ma- 
dam! tell me where I can find her?” 

‘Not unless I know why you are in search 
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of her. If you will not trust me, neither will 
I trust you,’’ replied the lady, firmly. 

Deeply perplexed was the carpenter again. 
He saw that the woman was right; and yet he 
Was as much in doubt respecting her, as she 
Was respecting him. It was plain that she 
knew the persons who had carrried off the 
child; but what good or evil might flow from a 
revelation of the strange facts connected with 
them, he was unable divine. 

“Does she live in Overton?” he asked, hoping 
to gain some admission. 

*{ shall communicate nothing,’’ said Mrs 
Hartley, *‘unless | know the ground of your 
enquiries. If, as [ said before, you will not 
trust me, I will not trust you.” 

‘*We never know how far it is safe to trust 
an entire stra ',” remarked Harding. 

‘‘Very true; and that is my reason for not 
giving i! ation to a stranger, of whose ob- 
jects | am entirely ignorant.” 

“Will you answer me these questions?” 

he carpenter spoke in an anxious tone. ‘Is 
the lady in good social standing? And is she 
known as virtuous and honorable?”’ 

‘I can answer you freely. Sbe is in good 
standing, and I have never heard anything 
against her of so grave a nature as this that 
you now allege—the assumption of my name 
This, sir, isa most serious allegati on. The 
wherefore must involve something more serious 
still.” 

“That it certainly does,” said the carpenter 
‘And, this being s0, it is but just towards her, 
that I should keep my own counsel, until I see 
her face to face. That she desires secrecy, is 
apparent in the fact, that she has misled me by 
assuming a name that belongs to another 
Ah, madam,if you would only give me the in- 
formation I seek.” 

The lady mused for some time. 
ing her head, she answered— 

‘-T cannot meet your wishes 

Harding sighed deeply. Rising, he moved 
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Then, shak- 


” 


towards the door of the apartment, his face’ 


strongly marked by disappointment. 

‘‘May I ask your address?’’said Mrs. Hartley 

It was given without hesitation. ‘ 

«Your errand here this morning, is a very 
singular one, Mr. Harding,’ remarked the 
lady, evidently unwilling to have him depart, 
without some disclosure of facts about which 
her curiosity was inno small degree excited. 
“Ts it not possible for us so far to trust each 
other, as to impart the information each de- 
sires?” 

«Not at present, I fear,”” answered the car- 
penter. ‘Too many grave considerations force 
themselves upon my mind, and enjoin circum- 
spection. But of one thing I can assure you; 
I shall not long remain in this suspense. 
Should the search of to-day not prove success- 
ful, you will see me in the morning —perhaps 
this evening. when, to gain the information I 
desire, I will disclose what now discretion 
warns me to conceal.”’ 
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Bowing to the lady, who made no fur- 
ther effort to retain him, Hard withdrew, 
and, mounting his horse, rode off at a quick 
pace. It was not his purpos 
further search in this dire First, he 
wished to consult with Mr. Long, and get his 
advice as to the propriety of disclosing to Mrs. 
Hartley the facts of the previous evening ia 
order to get the information so much desired. 
And so, turning his horse's head homeward, he 
pressed the animal to his utmost speed. 

CHAPTI 

Immediately on his return from Overton, 
the carpenter went to see Mr. Long. 

“One step taken in the right direction,”’ said 
the school-master, after Harding had finished 
his narration of what passed between him and 
Mrs. Hartley. 

‘But, what of the next?’’ asked Harding. 
‘‘That is the question I am unable to answer. 
A wrong step may involve most serious conse- 
quences. The parties in this strange and dis- 
graceful business, evidently occ a high so- 
cial position, and are exceedingly anxious to 
remain unknown. If I reveal all to Mrs. 
Hartley, in order to gain the information I 
seek, it may be the cause of an irreparable in- 
jury. The mother of Grace has, it is plain, 
acted under an influence from her imperious 
mother, that she was unable to resist; and the 
latter, moved by family pride, or some other 
strong consideration, has taken an extreme 
step, the knowledge of which, if it get on the 
wings of common report, must ruin her in the 
good opinion of every one.” 

‘It is but just,’”’ remarked the school-master, 
“to weigh everything with nicest care, 
where so much is involved. I think you were 
altogether right in withholding from Mrs. 
Hartley the information she asked, and I can- 
not blame her for being equally discreet.” 

‘‘But what step can next be taken? I have 
not a siggie clue by which to trace out the fu- 
gitives. They escaped in the darkness, and 
left no sign of their departure ” 

‘Did not the young woman say something 
about her carriage being near at hand, on the 
road to Beechwood ¢”’ 

“Yes. She said it was a quarter of a mile 
away.” 

“It might be worth your while.’’ said the 
school-master, ‘‘to examine the ground, a litile 
off from the road, and see if you can find the 
mark of wheels. The carriage, most probably, 
was withdrawn from the public way, in order 
to escape observation.” 

“Of what use will it be?” said the carpenter. 

“Possibly, the direction taken may be as- 
certained.”’ 

Harding shook his head, doubtfully. 

«Very small indications are sufticient often 
to lead to important results,’ remarked the 
school-master. When weare altogether in the 
dark, we accept the feeblest ray, and hail it 
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But some other course may have suggested it- 
self to your mind.” 

Harding shook his head, saying— 

“T am, to use your own words, altogether in 
the dark. Nota single beam of ligh: is on 
the way before me.” 

«Then do as I suggest, my friend.”’ 

“T very seriously doubt,” said the carpen- 
ter, “the truth of what they said about the 
carriage being in the direction of Beechwood 
I followed them quickly, but saw nothing of 
either them or the carriage, although I kept on 
for at least half a mile.”’ 

“The carriage was, of course, withdrawn 
from the road, and concealed from view. I do 
not wonder at your not seeing it. The wo 
men, most probably, heard you coming after 
them, and hid behind some sheltering object 
until you passed. The distance you went gave 
them an opportunity to gain the vehicle, and 
make their escape. As you did not meet the 
carriage, on returning, the inference is plain, 
that the direction taken was not towards 
Beechwood. Now, if you can only find where 
it turned off from the road, and can thence 
follow the wheel-marks to the place of con 
cealment, you may be able to trace them stil] 
farther, and thus determine, with more or less 
certainty, the course taken. It will be some- 
thing gained, to know that they did, or did 
not go towards Beechwood.”’ 

*‘I will act at once upon your suggestion,” 
said the carpenter. ‘No time is to be lost.” 

Just about the place which had been indi- 
cated, Ilarding found the deep impression of 
wheels in the soft turf, turning off abruptly 
from the beaten road. Following these, he 
discovered the spot where a carriage had been 
standing for some time, as was clear from the 
hoof-marks on the ground. It was behind a 
clump of trees. Beyond this, he could follow 
the tracks, until they pere again lost in the 
road. One thing he was able to determine 
clearly—the carriage neither came from, nor 
returned towards Beechwood. Between the 
place at which it had been stationed, and the 
little settlement where the carpenter lived, a 
road leading to the town of Clifton branched 
olf, He tried to follow the wheel-marks in the 
road, in order to be sure that the vehicle ac- 
tually went towards Clifton: but, the hard, 
beaten surface, and the mingling of other 
wheel-tracks, made this impossible. 

It was now midday, and Harding returned 
home, intending, immediately after dinner, to 
start for Clifton, and devote the remainder of 
the day to searches in that direction. He 
found his wife awaiting him in troubled sus- 
pense. A few words sufficed to give her the 
meagre result of his efforts to discover their 
visitors of the previous evening. Her sad face 
and red eyes told but too plainly, how she had 
spent the hours since his departure. The 
children were subdued in manner, and their 
sober faces showed how sincerely they were 
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grieving for the loss of their sweet little play-. 
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mate. Lotty had kept close beside her mother 
during all the morning; and whenever the lat- 
ter sat down, overcome by her feelings, to 
weep, the child would come and lean against 
her, or draw her tiny arms about her neck, 
and say— 

“If they don't bring her back, I will be 
your little Grace, mother.” 

How the words went thrilling to the mo- 
ther's heart, going deeper and deeper ‘every 
time they were repeated, until at last she 
could not help clasping the little one passion- 
ately to her bosom. 

Harding. after eating a few mouthfuls of the 
dinner which he found awaiting his return, had 
left the table and was preparing to leave the 
house, when Miss Gimp, the dress-maker, who 
had only half an hour before got home from 
Beechwood, came in with a look of importance 
on her thin face. In that particular crisis, she 
was far from being a welcome visitor; the 
more especially as it was inferred by them from 
her manner that she had by some means gain- 
ed intelligence of what had occurred. She felt 
the reserve with which they treated her, and 
was somewhat piqued thereat; nevertheless, 
she could not keep back from them all that 
was in her mind, and said soon after she came 
in, in order to introduce the subject— 

‘How is that dear little babe!’ Glancing 
around the room. ‘Asleep, I suppose?’ 

Was this a ruse to bring them out? Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Harding thought so; and there- 
fore made no reply. 

“T met a lady over at Beechwood,” said Miss 
Gimp, ‘‘who asked about you and that babe, 
with a good deal of interest.” 

“Indeed!” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Harding's indifference 
was cone. 

«Who was she?” 

Miss Gimp looked mysterious. 

“I don't feel at liberty to mention her 
name,’’ she answered with affected gravity. 

‘‘Was she an elderly lady?’ enquired the 
carpenter. 

«She was neither very old nor very young,”’ 
said Miss Gimp. 

“Though somewhat past middle age,”’ re- 
marked the carpenter, who saw that it was 
necessary to excite a little the dress-ma- 
ker’s curiosity, by appearing to have some 
knowledge of the person to whom she referred. 

«‘Yes,’’ said Miss Gimp, looking at the car- 
penter rather warily. 

“With dark, penetrating eyes and a pecu- 
liarly dignified, almost commanding manner.” 

‘-T found her pleasant and affable enough,” 
said Miss Gimp. 

«She can be so when it suits her purpose.”’ 

«Ah, you know her then?” remarked the 
dress-maker, thrown off her guard. 

«T have met her, I presume.”’ 

«She did not intimate this.’’ 

Miss Gimp looked a little puzzled. 
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“It was not necessary, I presume. . Did you 
meet her in her own house?” 

“‘Me? Noindeed. I havn’t been to Clif- 
ton.” 

«Ah! 
wood.”’ 

“Yes. At Mrs. Barclay’s. Mrs. Beaufort—” 

The dress-maker stopped suddenly; for she 
saw by the eager manner with which the car- 
penter bent towards her, that he was merely 
leading her on to tell what she knew about the 
lady to whom she had referred. 

“Mrs. Beaufort, of Clifton—the widow of 
General Beaufort,’ said Harding, pressing on 
to the dress-maker so closely, that she could 
only answer in the affirmative. 

“Yes, it was Mrs. Beaufort,” she replied. 
“She is a sister of Mrs. Barclay, and was 
making a short visit at Beechwood while I 
was there.”’ 

«Did she leave yesterday?” 

The carpenter asked the question in so in- 
different a tone, that Miss Gimp was altogether 
deceived as to the amount of interest he felt. 

“Yes. She went away some time in the af- 
ternoon, I believe. Her going was thought 
rather sudden by the family. In fact, I heard 
Mrs. Barclay say to her daughter—the words 
were not meant for my ears—that she couldn't 
conceive what motive Mrs. Beaufort had for 
leaving so abruptly, and at so late an hour in 
the day.” 

«You will excuse me, Miss Gimp,” said the 
carpenter, partly turning away and taking up 
his hat from a chair. 

‘*Men are always excusable,’’ returned Miss 
Gimp. ‘Business has the first claim. So make 
no apologies.”’ 

*‘Mary!”’ 

Harding looked at his wife, and she arose 
and followed him to the door. 

«Tam going over to Clifton,” said he, ‘‘and 
will come back as early as possible. In the 
meantime, be on your guard with Miss Gimp; 
and do not, on any account, let her know what 
happened last night.” 

“Never fear, Jacob, she will learn nothing 
from me,’’ returned Mrs. Harding. “But do 
you think that woman was Mrs. Beaufort, of 
Clifton?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Don’t be too certain, Jacob. The disap- 
pointment, should the supposition prove untrue, 
will only be the greater.” 

“There is not a shadow of doubt on my 
mind, Mary—nota shadow. Good by! I will 
be back as early as possible.” 

And the carpenter hurried away. 

“You know then, all about this Mrs. Beau- 
fort?” said Miss Gimp, in the most insinuating 
way, as Mrs. Harding came back into the 
room. 

“The lady about whom you were speaking 
to. my husband. just now?” 


True enough. You were at Beech 
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The utter indifference with which Mrs. Hard- 
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ing said this, surprised in no small degree the 
dress-maker. 

“Yes. Mrs. Beaufort, who resides at Clif- 
ton.” 

Mrs. Harding shook her head. ‘On the 
contrary, [ know nothing about her.”’ 
“Nothing? Well, that’s strange! 

your husband does, if you don’t.” 

Miss Gimp was puzzled, disappointed, and 
a little fretted. 

“That may all be,’ answered Mrs. Hard- 
ing. ‘He sees a great many people who never 
come in my way.”’ 

“But, really, now, Mrs. Harding, just in 
contidence.”” Miss Gimp leaned towards the 
carpenter's wife. and put on her most insinu- 
ating look. ‘Don't you know something 
about Mrs. Beaufort? I’m sure you do. She 
had a great deal to say about you?” 

**Had she?” 

‘«Yes, indeed, and about the baby in par- 
ticular. Where is it?’ and Miss Gimp’s eyes 
looked around, searchingly. 

**What about the baby?!’ said Mrs. Harding. 

‘*And you don’t know her at all?” 

Mrs. Harding shook her head. 

“It’s my opinion, then, that she knows a 
great deal more about that baby than you do.”’ 

Almost impossible did Mrs. Harding find it 
to repress the strong desire she felt to ques- 
tion Miss Gimp closely, and to gain all she 
knew at the price of entire confidence, but her 
better judgment gave her self-control. 

‘‘That may be,’ she answered; “for we 
know nothing of its history. All I can say 
is, that | hope she may have as clear a con- 
science about the child as we have.”’ 

“Olear a conscience! How?’ 

And Miss Girmp’s eyes went searching about 
the room again, and even tried to penetrate 
the adjoining chamber, through a small open- 
ing in the door. ‘ 

«We have done our duty by the babe.” 

Miss Gimp was puzzled. 

“How is the sweet little cherub?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” was the brief answer. 

«Asleep, I suppose?” 

“When did you leave Beechwood?” asked 
Mrs. Harding, not appearing to notice the 
dress-naker’s question. 

‘This morning.” 

“How long were you there?” 

«Several days.” 

«At Mrs Barclay’s, you said, I believe?” 

“Yes. She sent her carriage for me, and 
took me over.” 

«And returned you in the same way?”’ 

“Of course. She’s very much of a lady; 
only so cold and reserved. Mrs. Beaufort, her 
hushand's sister, is a very different kind of a 
woman.” 

«In what respect?” 

“Oh! ghe’s’so pleasant and talkative.” 

“What kind of a looking person is she?” 
asked Mrs. Harding. 


I'm sure 








‘Tall, and very dignified. I never saw such 
a penetrating pair of black eyes in my life. 
They seem to look right through you, some- 
tumes. She takes a great deal of interest in 
you, let me tell you.” 

**Does she, indeed? I wonder why?” 

Ilow hard was it for the carpenter's wife to 
maintain her ex erior indifference. 

“No, you don't wonder,” said Miss Gimp, 
whose ciose observation detected the hidden 
eXcitement the other was so anxious to con- 
ceal. ‘You know that you are dying, this 
minute, to hear all I can tell about Mrs. Beau- 
fort.” 

“If you really think so,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Harding, forcing a smile, ‘pray have compas- 
s10n on me, and relieve my great suspense.” 

The dress-maker was at fault again. 

‘‘Oh!” she replied, with ill-concealed vexa- 
tion, ‘if you are so indifferent about the mat- 
ter, I shall not trouble myself to enlighten 
you. I thought you would naturally feel an 
interest in learning something about a person 
who evidently knows a good deal more than 
you do about little Grace, and who, it is plain, 
has her eyes pretty closely fixed on you.” 

Saying this, Miss Gimp arose, and made a 
movement towards the door, She was very 
confident that this act would break down, at 
once, the assumed indifference of Mrs. Hard- 
ing. But she erred. The latter was too 
Clearly aware of how much was at stake to 
suffer herself to be thrown from her guard. 
All the information, of any value, possessed 
by Miss Gimp, had been communicated. She 
saw this, as her mind grew calm and clear, 
and she was pleased that the prying gossip 
was about to depart. It was in vain that the 
dress- maker lingered, and tried to strike some 
new chord of interest. Nothing vibrated to 
her touch; and she withdrew, utterly disap- 
pointed in the object of her visit, and in a 
very bad humor with both the carpenter and 
his wife, whom she failed not to abuse, in 
round terms, during three neighborly visits 
paid by her ere reaching her own dwelling. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tn a large chamber, the costly furniture of 
which was in the fashion of an earlier day, 
sat a pale but beautiful young woman, gazing 
fondly upon the lovely face of a sleeping child. 
She had no eye, no ear, no thought for any- 
thing but the babe, for, as she sat thus, an 
elderly woman entered, and moved across the 
room, without attracting observation, until she 
stood close beside her. 

* Edith!” 

The young woman started, and her face 
slightly flushed. ; 

“I did not hear you come in, mother,’’ she 
said. 

“You can neither hear nor see anything, 
now, bat that child.”’ . 

The mother spoke with some harshness of 
manner. 
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Edith raised her eyes—they were not tear- 
ful, but calm and resolute—and fixing them 
on the face of ber mother, she said, speaking 
slowly, yet firmly— 

“Have I not said, mother, that this babe is 
dearer to me than life? Believe me, they were 
no idle words, uttered under excitement. For 
her sweet sake, I am prepared to give up 
everything—to endure everything. Let us, 
then, contend no longer.”’ 

‘Think of the consequences, Edith! Cannot 
you think of these¢ Kemember that Colonel 
D'Arcy will be here next week.”’ 

Well?”’ 

‘And that he comes to claim your hand.” 

‘Claim my hand¢”’ 

‘It is promised,”’ said Mrs. Beaufort. 

‘By whom?”’ 

‘-By yourself, THe has your written accept- 
ance of his marriage offer.’’ 

‘My written acceptance?”’ 

“Yes. But why need you be reminded of 
this?” 

Edith raised one hand, and clasping it 
tightly against her forehead, sat for some mo- 
ments with a bewildered look. 

“My written acceptance of Colonel D’ Arcy's 
hand! Why do you say that, mother?” 

‘Because it is the truth. You wrete the 
letter of acceptance yourself.” 

‘I did! When?” 

Edith looked more surprised than ever. 

‘“Scarcely two months have passed,’’ was 
the firm answer. 

“Ah!” A gleam of light shot across the 
young woman's face. ‘‘That, too,’’ she added, 
with a sigh, ‘is becoming clear. By what 
dark spirit was I possessed¢ Mother! I have 
been on the very brink of insanity. The ex- 
torted pledges then made, I now repudiate, as 
I have already repudiated the cruel act of 
abandoning my precious babe. Had I been in 
my right mind, 1 dare not now pray for for- 
giveness. The act. of accepting Colonel 
D'Arcy is yours, mother, not mine. Your 
thought—your purpose—guided my hand when 
| wrote the letter—as it guided and controlled 
my actions on that day, of all days the darkest 
in the calendar of my unbappy life. But, I 
have returned into my own proper self. 1am 
clothed and in my right mind again; and 
Heaven helping me, from this day forth I yield 
to no influence but thatof my own sense of 
right and duty! I can work and suffer, mo- 
ther. I can bend to any hard necessity that 
may come; but false to my woman’s heart I 
will not be! The widow's tears are not yet 
dry on my cheeks, and sball | turn my heart 
from all its pure love? You need not scowl 
at me, mother—I did love him with a full heart, 
tenderly. He was my husband; my excellent, 
true, noble-minded husband, poor and in 
humble station though he was—and the duty 
of public acknowledgment that I owe to 
his memory, to myself and to his child, I am 
resolved to make, and that right speedily. M 
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first great error was the concealment of our 
marriage from the world—the second, was suf- 
fering him to go away alone. Oh! that I could 
have been with him in his last extremity! My 
hand should have been the one that smoothed 
his pillow -—my voice the last that sounded in 
his ears Ah, mother!—hard, proud, exacting 
mother! With what memories have you cursed 
your child!” 

Gradually had voice and manner deepened, 
until both displayed an almost fierce energy, 
before which Mrs. Beaufort—for she it was— 
felt herself cowering. Hitherto her imperious 
will had ruled her daughter; but now, her power 
over her was at an end, and she felt that it 
was so. The darling scheme, to compass which 
She had trampled the most sacred obligations 
under foot—making her suffering child a par- 
ticipator, even at the ‘risk of dethroning her 
reason—had come to naught; and in its hope- 
less failure, other ruin was involved. Gone, 
for ever—she saw, in this second strong en- 
counter with Edith, that it was so—gone for 
ever was all power to bend that young spirit to 
her will. But, what next? Could she turn 
from her child in proud anger, and go forward 
on her life-path alone? She asked herself the 
question—and the very thought caused a quick 
gasping for breath, as if she were about to suf 
focate. A little while she remained standing 
near Edith—then, without replying, she went 
slowly from the room. 

An hour afterwards she returned, entering 
the chamber of her daughter as noiselessly 
as before. A low, sweet cooing voice stole 
into her ears as she passed through the door, 
and thrilled her whole being with a strange 
emotion—a mingling of exquisite pleasure and 
pain. It was the baby’s voice. Little Grace 
was lying on the bed, and over her bent 
Edith. 

“Darling! Sweet one! Darling!’ 

Thus her mother spoke to her, and at each 
tenderly uttered word, she answered with a 
loving response. 

“My sweet baby!” 

And a shower of kisses followed the words. 

The babe still answered, withits sweet, low 
murmur, every word, and every act of endear- 
ment. She lay, partly elevated on a pillow, 
and in such a position that Mrs. Beaufort could 
see her face, while she remained unobserved 
by her daughter. The hour passed alone had 
been one of strong: self-conflict—ending with 
self-conviction of wrong. The proud, unscru- 
pulous woman of the world chafed for a time 
against the iron bars of necessity with which 
she found herself enclosed, and then gave up 
the vain struggle. 

“Hard, proud, exacting mother! With what 
memories have you cursed your child!” How 
the words continued to ring in her ears, until 
chords were thrilled which had given forth no 
sound for years. Calmness succeeded to 
powerful emotion—and with this subsiding of 
of the storm, came touches of gentler feeling. 
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““My poor child!” she sighed to herself, as 
some vivid realizations of what Edith had suf- 
fered, startled her into a new consciousness. 

This was Mrs. Beaufort’s state of mind 
when she entered Edith’s chamber. It was not 
the first time that the voice of Grace had 
awakened echoes in her heart. None but she 
knew the struggle that it cost to part with the 
babe, when cruel pride and worldly interests 
demanded its abandonment. Angry as she had 
been at her daughter's secret marriage with a 
young man, in humble life, when the fact was 
made known to her; and almost driven to 
madness when the babe came to mar all the 
well-schemed future—still, in its lovely inno- 
cence that babe had glided into her heart, and 
made for itself a place there in spite of all her 
efforts to keep it out, and tocast it out. Wit- 
ness her two visits at the carpenter's, in ven- 
turing which, so much was endangered. 

In full view was the babe’s face, as she en- 
tered the room of Edith. What a heavenly 
beauty radiated therefrom. What a winning 
sweetness was in her murmured replies, as she 
answered to the voice of her mother. 

«“Edith,’’ said Mrs. Beaufort. 

Edith started, as before, and a shadow fell 
on her countenance, as she turned towards 
her parent. 

‘‘Edith—my daughter.”” There was a tre- 
mulousness in the tones of Mrs. Beaufort, that 
betrayed her softened feelings. A few mo- 
ments Edith looked into her face, doubtingly. 
Then she saw that her eyes were dimmed by 
gathering tears. 

“Oh, my mother! my mother!” she exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of passionate entreaty; ‘will 
you not take this precious darling to your 
heart, as once you took me?”’ And she lifted 
Grace quickly from the bed, and held her to- 
wards her mother. ‘‘Her hands are out- 
stretched, mother! She asks for a place in 
your heart—will you not let her in? A 
Heaven-sent blessing to us both she will prove 
—an angel in our home to smile away the 
darkness that has overshadowed it so long. 
Dear mother! Gather us both in your arms! 
Mother! mother!”’ 

The last brief struggle was over. Around 
them both the arms of Mrs. Beaufort were 
flung, and, with a strong compression, she 
drew them to her heart. 

‘My child! my child!’ she sobbed, as her 
tears fell over the face of Edith and the babe. 
‘Even so let it be. There is room enough for 
both. I will take her in. Nay—she is there 
already,’’ 

fro BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 

A divjne of our acquaintance, says the Port- 
land Eclectic, in reading Paul’s well known 
advice to Timothy, slightly modified the text 
without improving it, in our opinion. He 
read—‘‘A little wine for thy stomach’s ache, and 
thine often infirmities.’’ The fault might have 
been in our ears. 
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A FIDDDE Wl A. HAVENLY 
CROAK. 


A correspondent of the New York Musical 
Review is reponsible for the following story:— 

Prejudices founded on religious or conscien- 
tious scruples are among the most inveterate, 
and not unfrequently among the most unrea- 
sonable. Such are the prejudiees formerly 
existing—and not yet by any means entirely 
extinct—chiefly among the descendants of the 
Puritans and the early reformers, respecting 
the use of instrumental music, and its intro- 
duction into the worship of the sanctuary. 
Sometimes they extend only to instruments of 
acertain character. Wind instruments, such 
as the flute, &c., are tolerated, while all such 
as owe their efficacy to cat-gut and hair are 
banished from the church, and their use 
deemed scarcely reputable in the family circle. 

There is a hamlet—no matter where—in- 
habited mainly by the descendants of the 
Scottish Covenanters, who have inherited from 
their fathers not only their sturdy, unbending 
integrity and whole-souled piety, but all their 
bitter hostility to “‘the sinfu’ practices” of the 
men who wield the fiddle-bow or who join the 
dance. 


A young minister had come to settle among 
them. With a smile ever upon his counte- 
nance, and a kind word for everybody, while 
zeal for his Master’s work shone out in every 
action, he soon drew around him the sympa- 
thies and the love of his humble parishioners. 
But ere long he perceived a change; friendly 
greetings were coldly returned; mysterious 
hints of the awful guilt of ministerial back- 
slidings occasionally reached his ear; knots of 
men were seen gathered at the corners of the 
Streets, engaged in earnest conversation, indi- 
cating by their looks and gestures that the oc- 
cupant of the humble parsonage, that stood 
full in view, supplied the theme. 


A vague rumor had begun to float through 
the hamlet, deeply affecting, in the estimation 
of the stern old Scotchmen, the moral charac- 
ter of their minister. It was heard with in- | 
credulity, and indignantly repelled; but it ga- 
thered strength; doubt succeeded to confidence 
until the most stubborn incredulity could re- 
sist no longer; the unmistakable sounds of 
‘‘tortured cat-gut,”’ proceeding from the par- 
sonage itself, reached the ears of that knot of 
men, and the awful fact stood revealed that 
their minister ‘‘played the fiddle.” Such an 
enormity could not be tolerated. The elders 
of the church came together, in secret con- 
clave, to consult upon the course to be pursued 
in such an emergency, and, as the consumma- 
tion of their deliberations, a committee was 
appointed to wait forthwith upon the minister ) 
at his home, “and deal wi’ him in a’ faithful- | 
ness,’’ and bring back a report of the result: 
of their mission to the remaining elders, who. 
would in the meantime anxiously await their’ 
return. 


During all this time, the pastor himself had 
not been an unconcerned observer of what was 


_ going on among his people; neither was he ig- 


norant of its cause. Conscious, however, of 
rectitude, he did not think that duty required 
of him the sacrifice of an exquisite and holy 
gratification, to satisfy unreasonable prejudices 
that he believed would be removed by a judi- 
cious course. From the window of his study, 
he saw the committee of the elders approach- 
ing with unwilling steps, and immediately con- 
jecturing the object of their visit, he deter- 
mined at once to meet the question in a way 
that they little expected. Meeting them with 
his usual cordiality, he ushered them into his 
snug study, and without giving them an op- 
portunity to enter upon the subject of their 
mission, he commenced an animated conversa- 
tion upon a subject thatiiimmediately arrested 
their attention. Music was his theme. He 
spoke of it as an aid to devotion—of its power 
to subdue the soul—to elevate it above the 
earth—to bring it into almost immediate com- 
munication with its Creator. He described 
the venerable Psalmist of Israel pouring forth 
with the enthusiasm of inspiration those glo- 
rious songs of Zion, that ever since have been 
the comfort and delight of the people of God, 
and sweeping with his trembling hand the 
strings of his harp, until the swelling sound 
was echoed back from the surrounding hill- 
tops. Carried away with the ardor of his 
own feelings, be rose from his seat, and 
taking from a case that stood in one corner 
of the room a well-worn violoncello, he 
sang to its accompaniment one of those im- 
mortal chorals, so dear to every Christian 
heart, and especially to every Scotchman. 
Possessing a rich, full voice, and no little skill 
in the management of his favorite instrument, 
he poured out such a flood of harmony as fe 
seldom greeted the ears of his spell-bound li 
teners. The stern old men were conquered— 
conquered by the very weapon that they had 
come to condemn. As the pastor returned the 
instrument to its accustomed place, the elders 
arose and grasped his hand, and, without al- 
luding to the object of their visit, they bade 
him ‘-good-bye.” 

Meanwhile, as time wore away, the remain- 
ing elders, who were anxiously awaiting the 
return of their committee—somewhat doubt- 
ful, perhaps, of the result—became impatient 
at their protracted delay—drawing no very fa- 
vorable augury therefrom. At length, they 
entered and resumed their place in the august 
circle. Somewhat embarrassed at the novelty 
of their position, as envoys who had failed 
even to speak of that for which they had been 
sent, they sat for a time in silence, until one 
more impatient than the rest exclaimed— 

“Hae ye dealt wi’ the minister, and hae ye 
destroyed the de’il’s weapon?” 

‘Hout awa, mon, wi’ your dealin’,”’ indig- 
nantly replied one of the committee; ‘it’s 
nane o’ your wee bit sinfu’ dancin’ fiddles, but 


it’s a great, big fiddle wi’ a ha-ven-ly croak.” 


& 
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FLOWN. 


Mrs, Mary IT****, of Jersey City, 


BY FANNY FALES. 


‘*Death is a flight, and no fall.” 


Wearily, oh! wearily, the long night wore away 

To one who, tossing on his couch, yearned for 
the coming day; 

And oft his white lips moved in prayer, his blue 
eyes Olt were cast 

Upon his pale and gentle wife, with looks of 
love, the last. 

The tall palms felt the touch of dawn, and 
orange blossoms threw 

Sweet incense at the Day-god’s feet, as if his 
step they knew; 

Among the dark green aloe boughs, a flood of 
music born 

With light, stole soft to his ear, and whis- 


pered—It is morn.”’ 


‘<Oh! darling, ope the shutters wide, let in the 
day,’’ he said, 

‘In vain the pvxé&as, to and fro, are waving o’er 
my 

I long to fee 
my hair, 

I faint! let in the breath of morn—let in the 
blessed air. 


‘¢4 little while, a few brief hours, these life- 
links will be riven, 

And [ shall wear the robes they wear, who love 
and are forgiven; 

And at the golden portal meet our little daugh- 
ter tair— 

Christ suffers me to come to Him, will bid me 
enter there. 


head; 


| the cooling wind lift soothingly 


‘sMy Mary, dear one, when this heart beats not 
azainst thine own, 

And thou dost turn the way we came, and wan- 
der back alone; 

Ohl leave me not in this strange land, but bear 
me to lie 

Beside our little Hattie’s grave, beneath our 
Northern sky.” 


home, 


The birds sang in the aloe boughs, that grew 
anear the door, 
Sang on, although to breaking hearts he listened 
; never more; 
Another strain than theirs had burst upon his 
raptured ear, 
The “Hol y—holy—holy” song, that only angels 


hear. 


Then sank the worn, devoted wife, as if by 
lightning stroke, 

Hours, days, her heart scorched up the tears, 
till God the fount awoke; 

Life saved, tho’ now a weariness, she nursed its 
feeble ray, 

For him, her boy, the fatherless, and sought a 
homeward way. 


Oh! days of peril on the sea! Oh! dreary months 
alone! 

The voice that cheered when outward-bound, 
she listened not its tone; 


Yet, sometimes in the midnight hours, it whis- 
pered in her ear, 


‘‘Peace, dear one, to thy broken heart, my spirit 


hovers near.’’ 

Ah! he ¢s near her everywhere, to comfort 
when she weeps— _ 

His spirit oats upon her dreams, a watch anear 
her keeps; 

Che angels minister to those whom Jesus calls 
His own, 

Chere’s but a fragile veil between—then where- 
fore are we lone? 


4 little veil, like that which hid the Prophet’s 
shining brow, 

loo glorious for mortal eyes, we could not bear 
it now; 

Che Heavenly Shepherd in 
wounded lamb wil! bear, 

Till, with her darlings, in the 
meadows fair. 


His arms the 


fold of upper 


Eatina AnD Drinkinc —I believe that un- 
warranted and monstrous are propa- 
gated, by different writers, on the subject of 
food and drink. Each man has a whim or 
hobby,so that it has at length come to the point 
that if aman will live healthfully to a great 
age, say a hundred years, he must eat nothing 
but grapes and drink nothing but rain-water. 
The gentleman who advocates the grape diet, 
contends that wheat bread ought not to be 
eaten, that it has too much earth in it, and 
tends to stiffen a man’s joints and muscles half 
a century sooner than if he subsisted on grapes. 

There are certain districts in the United 
States where new notions of every description 
floarish with amazing vigor, as far as the num- 
ber of converts are concerned: among these 
mere notions are the injurious effects of tea and 
coffee as a daily drink. 

I think that it is demonstrable that a single 
cup of weak tea or coffee at a meal, especially 
in cold weather, and most especially in. persons 
of a weakly habit or constitution, 1s far more 
healthful than a glass of cold water. 

Tea and coffee doubtless do injure some 
people—that is, some persons may not be able 
io drink them without its being followed by 
some discomfort; so will even water, if used 
too freely: and I think it will be found that, in 
nearly every such case of uncomfortableness 
after a cup of tea or coffee, this condition of 
things has been brought about by the too free 
use of these articles, or that the tone of the 
stomach has been impaired by improper eating. 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


errors 





Everybody's in debt. We don’t care how 
often he settles up, nor how many receipts he 
can show, nor how religiously he has gone 
upon the “cash principles.’’ There’s one re- 
ceipt he cannot show, and for the best reason 
in the world—he never received it, viz., a re- 


| ceipt in full for ‘‘good will unto men.” 











ANTHEMIS.—SI 
ANTHEMIS. 


As I pensive lie, and weary, 
In this lonely twilight hour, 
Gazing on the snowy hill-sides, 
Where the frost hath spent its power, 
On mine eye an image rises, 
That attracts me—and surprises. 


As the drifts are slowly melted 
By soft tear-drops from the skies, 
Tis a shadowy cross I see there, 
Which doth waken this surprise; 
And the earth, all brown and hoary, 
Readeth me a touching story. 


For I see there, latent verdure— 
Blossoming May-flowers grace the sod, 
And the crystal flakes, slow melting, 
Seem the smiles—not frowns—of God— 
As my soul with sorrow rifted, 
By the crucifix is lifted. 
So the harp, when Spring shall open, 
May be wreathed with chamomile— 
And the heart, now deeply broken, 
Yet may learn anew to smile; 
For the cross, though dark it seemeth, 
Holds the virtue that redeemeth. 
A. FP. o, 
SILENT INFLUENCE. 
BY MRS H. FE. G. AREY. 


“How finely she looks,” said Margaret 
Winne, as a lady swept by them in the crowd; 
“I do not see that time wears upon her beauty 
at all.” 

‘<What, Bell Walters!” exclaimed her com- 
panion. ‘Are you one of those who think her 
such a beauty!” 

“[ think her a very fine-looking woman, 
certainly,” returned Mrs. Winne; “and, what 
is more, I think her a very fine woman.” 

‘“Indeed,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hall; ‘I thought 
you were no friends!’’ 

“No,’’ replied the first speaker; ‘but that 
does not make us enemies.” 

«But I tell you she positively dislikes you, 
Margaret,” said Mrs. Hall. ‘It is only a few 
days since I knew of her saying that you were 
a bold, impudent woman, and she did not like 
you at all.” 

“That is bad,” said Margaret, with a smile, 
‘for [ must confess that I like her.”’ 

‘Well,’ said her companion, ‘I am sure I 
could never like any one who made such un- 
kind speeches about me.” 

“I presume she said no more than she 
thought,” said Margaret, quietly. 

‘Well, so much the worse,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hall, in surprise. ‘I hope you do not think 
that excuses the matter at all.” 

‘Certainly, Ido. I presume she has some 
reason for thinking as she does; and, if so, it 
was very natural she should express her 
Opinion.’ 

“Well, you are very cool and candid about 
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it, [must say. What reason have you given her, 
pray, for thinking you were bold and impu- 
dent?” 

‘None that I am aware of,” replied Mrs. 
Winne, ‘‘but I presume she thinks [ have. I 
always claim her acquaintance, when we meet, 
and | have no doubt she would much rather | 
would let it drop.”’ 

‘‘Why don't you then? I never knew her, 
and never had any desire for her acquaintance. 
Sie was no better than you when you were 
girls, and I don’t think her present good for- 
tune need make her so very scornful.” 

‘-[ do not think she exhibits any more 
haughtiness than most people would under the 
same circumstances. Some would have dropt 
the acquaintance, at once, without waiting for 
me to do it. Her social position is higher than 
mine, and it annoys her have me meet her 
as an equal, just as I used to do.”’ 

“You do it to annoy her, then?” 

“Not by any means. I would much rather 
she would feel, as I do, that the difference be- 
tween us is merely conventional, and might 
bear to be forgotten on the few occasions when 
accident throws us together. But she does not, 
and I presume it is natural. I do not know 
how my head might be turned, if I had 
climbed up in the world as rapidly as she has 
done. As it is, however, I admire her too 
much to drop her acquaintance just yet, as 
long as she leaves it to me.”’ 

“Really, Margaret, I should have supposed 
you had too much spirit to intrude yourself 
upon a person that you knew wished to shake 
you off; and I do not see how you can admire 
one that you know to be so proud.”’ 

“TI do not admire her on account of her 
pride, certainly, though it is a quality that 
sits very gracefully upon her,” said Margaret 
Winne, and she introduced another topic of 
conversation, for she did not hope to make her 
companion understand the motives that influ- 
enced her. 





«Bold and impudent,” said Margaret to her- 
self, as she sat alone in her own apartment. 
“I knew she thought it, for I have seen it in 
her looks; but she always treats me well ex- 
ternally, and I hardly thought she would say 
it. I know she was vexed with herself for 
speaking to me, one day, when she was in the 
midst of a circle of her fashionable acquaint- 
ances. I was particularly ill-dressed, and I 
noticed that they stared at me; but I had no 
intention, then, of throwing myself in her 
way. Well,” she continued, musingly, “I am 
not to be foiled with one rebuff. I know her 
better than she knows me, for the busy world 
has canvassed her life, while they have never 
meddled with my own: and I think there are 
points of contact enough between us for us to 
understand each other, if we once found an 
opportunity. She stands in a position which I 
shall never occupy, and she has more power 
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eth than I; else she had never stood 
where she does, for she has shaped her for- 
tunes by her own unaided will. Her face was 
not her fortune, as most people suppose, but 
her mind. She has accomplished whatever 
she bas undertaken, and she can accomplish 
much more, for her resources are far from 
being developed. Those around her may re- 
member, yet, that she was not always on a 
footing with them; but they will not do so 
long. She will be their leader, for she was 
born to rule. Yes; and she queens it most 
proudly among them. It were a pity to lose 
sight of her stately, graceful dignity. I regard 
her very much as [ would some beautiful 
exotic, and her opinion of me affects me about 
as much as if she were the flower, and not the 
mortal. And yet I can never see her without 
wishing that the inflaence she exerts might be 
turned into a betterchannel. She has much 
of good about her, and I think that it needs 
but a few hints to make life and its responsi- 
bilities appear to her as they do to me. | have 
a message for her ear, but she must not know 
that it was intended for her. She has too much 
pride of place to receive it from me, and too 
much self-confidence to listen knowingly to 
the suggestions of any other mind than her 
own. Therefore, I will seek the society of Isa- 
bel Walters, whenever I can, without appearing 
intrusive, until she thinks me worthy her no 
tice, or drops me altogether. My talent lies 
in thinking, but she has all the life and energy 
I lack, and would make an excellent actor to 
my thought, and would need no mentor when 
her attention was once aroused. My useful- 
ness must lie in an humble sphere, but hers— 
she can carry it wherever she will. It will be 
enough for my single life to accomplish if, be- 
yond the careful training of my own family, I 
can incite her to a development of her powers 
of usefulness. People will listen to her who 
will pay no attention to me; and, besides, she 
has the time and means te spare, which I have 
not.” 


and stren 


“Everywhere in Europe they were talking 
of you, Mrs. Walters,”’ said a lady, who had 
spent many years abroad, ‘‘and adopting your 
plans for vagrant and industrial schools, and 
for the management of hospitals and asylums. 
I have seen your name in the memorials laid 
before government in various foreign countries 
You have certainly achieved a world-wide re- 
putation. Do tell me how your attention came 
tirst to be turned to that sort of thing. I sup- 
posed you were one of our fashionable women, 
who sought simply to know how much care 
and responsibility they could lawfully avoid, 
and how high a social station it was possible 
to attain. Iam sure something must have 
happened to turn your life into so different a 
channel.”’ 

“Nothing in particular, I assure you,” re- 
turned Mrs. Walters. “I came gradually to 
perceive the necessity there was that some 
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one should take personal and decisive action 
in those things that it was so customary to 
neglect. Fond as men are of money, it was 
far easier to reach their purses than their 
minds. Our public charities were quite well] 
endowed, but no one gave them that attention 
that they needed, and thus evils had crept in 
that were of the highest importance. My at- 
tention was attracted to it in my own vicinity, 
at-first; and others saw it as well as I, but it 
was so much of everybody’s business that 
everybody let it alone. I followed the example 
for awhile, but it seemed as much my duty to 
act as that of any other person; and though it 
is little I have done, I think that, in that little, 
I have filled the place designed for me by 
Providence.” 

‘Well, really, Mrs. Walters, you were one 
of the last persons I should have imagined to 
be nicely balancing a point of duty, or search- 
ing out the place designed for them by Provi- 
dence. I must confess myself at fault in my 
judgment of character for once.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, madam,”’ replied Mrs. Walters, “I 
have no doubt you judged me very correctly at 
the time you knew me. My first ideas of the 
duties and responsibilities of life were aroused 
by Margaret Winne; and I recollect that my 
intimacy with her commenced after you left 
the country.” 

“Margaret Winne? Who was she? Not 
the wife of that little Dr. Winne we used to 
hear of occasionally? They attended the same 
church with us, I believe?” 

“Yes; she was the one. We grew up to- 
gether, and were familiar with each other's 
faces from childhood; but this was about all. 
She was always in humble circumstances, as I 
had myself been in early life: and, after my 
marriage, I used positively to dislike her, and 
to dread meeting her, for she was the only one 
of my former acquaintances who met me cn 
the same terms as she had always done. I 
thought she wished to remind me that we were 
once equals in station; but I learned, when I 
came to know her well, how far she was above 
so mean a thought. I hardly know how I 
came first to appreciate her, but we were oc- 
casionally thrown in contact, and her senti- 
ments were so beautiful—so much above the 
common stamp—that I could not fail to be at- 
tracted by her. She was a noble woman. The 
world knows few like her. So modest and re- 
tiring—with an earnest desire to do all the 
good in the world of which she was capable, 
but with no ambition to shine. Well fitted, 
as she was, to be an ornament in any station 
of society, she seemed perfectly content to be 
the idol of her own family, and known to few 
besides. There were few subjects on which 
she had not thought, and her clear perceptions 
went at once to the bottom of a subject, so 
that she solved simply many a question on 
which astute philosophers had found them- 
selves at fault. I came at last to regard her 
opinion almost as an oracle. I have often 
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thought, since her death, that it was her object 
to turn my life into that channel to which it 
has since been deyoted, but I do not know. 1 
had never thought of the work that has since 
occupied me at the time of her death, but | 
can see now how cautiously and gradually she 
led me among the poor, and taught me to 
sympathise with their sufferings, and gave me, 
little by little, a clue to the evils that had 
sprung up in the management of our public 
charities. She was called from her family in 
the prime of life, but they who come after her 
do assuredly rise up and call her biessed. She 
has left a fine family, who will not soon forget 
the instructions of their mother.”’ 

“Ah! yes, there it is, Mrs. Walters. A 
woman’s sphere, after all, is at home. One 
may do a great deal of good in public, no 
doubt, as you have done; but don’t you think 
that, while you have devoted yourself so un- 
tiringly to other affairs, you have been obliged 
to neglect your own family, in order to gain 
time for this? One cannot live two lives at 
once, you know.” 

“No, madam, certainly we cannot live two 
lives at once, but we can glean a much larger 
harvest from the one which is bestowed upon 
us than we are accustomed to think. I do 
not, by any means, think that I have ever ne- 
glected myown family in the performance of 
other duties, and I trust my children are 
proving, by their hearty co-operation with me, 
that [am not mistaken. Our first duty, cer- 
tainly, is at home, and I determined, at the 
outset, that nothing should call me from the 
performance of this first charge. I do not 
think anything can excuse a mother from de- 
voting a large portion of her life in personal 
attention to the children God has given her 
But I can assure you that, to those things 
which I have done of which the world could 
take cognizance, I have given far less time 
than I used once to devote to dress and amuse- 
ment. I found, by systematizing everything, 
that my time was more than doubled; and, 
certainly, I was far better fitted to attend pro- 
perly to my own family, when my eyes were 
opened to the responsibilities of life, than when 
my thoughts were wholly occupied by fashion 
and display.” 


Purmonary Consumption.—Nothing more 
clearly indicates the imperfection of medical 
science, than the multitude of deaths constantly 
taking place from pulmonary consumption 
Because these are frequent, no alarm is excited: 
but that by no means lessens the melancholy 
catalogue of those who are perpetually going 
down to a premature grave. Is it not possible to 
rouse a spirit of further investigation in this di- 
rection? While manifest progress is making in 
the treatment of most other diseases, little is 
achieved in regard to this slowly developed, 
but fatal malady. The scientific use of a 
Stethescope does not cure patients. There is 
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no difficulty in predicting very nearly the ex- 
act condition of each and every part of the re- 
spiratory appartus; but that does not consti- 
tute a remedy. Not a single advance, of 
real value, has been made in the treat- 
ment, beyond the employment of cod-liver 
oil, for along period. Either there is no dis- 
position to undergo the fatigues of experimens- 
ing, or the resources of medicine and art are 
exhausted, so far as that uncontrolled disease is 
concerned. <A better opening fur bold re- 
searches was never presented, than while the 
expression is nearly universal, *‘pbysicians 
cannot arrest or subdue pulmonary disorgani- 
zation.”? A distinct chair in some or all of the 
colleges, for the study of the thoracic viscera, 
and the lungs in particular, in health and dis- 
ease, would be an important movement, and 
we doubt not would lead to the happiest re- 
sults.—Boston Medical Journal. 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 


[From Spooner’s ‘‘Anecdotes of Painters, 
Engravers, Sculptors and Architects,”’ publish- 
ed by Putnam & Co., we make a few pleasant 
selections. | 

Trm1an’s Last Scpper ann Et Mupo — 
Palomino says that when Titian’s famous 
painting of the Last Supper arrived at the Es- 
curial, it was found too large to fit the panel in 
the refectory, where it was designed to hang. 
The king, Philip IL, proposed to cut it to the 
proper size. El Mudo, (the dumb painter), 
who was present, to prevent the mutilation of 
so capital a work, made earnest signs of inter- 
ession with the king, to be permitted to copy 
it, offering to do it in the space of six months. 
The king expressed some hesitation, on ac- 
count of the length of time required for the 
work, and was proceeding to put his design 
in execution, when El Mudo repeated his sup- 
plications in behalf of his favorite master with 
more fervency than ever, offering to complete 
the copy in less time than he at tirst demand- 
ed, tendering at the same time his head as the 
punishment if he failed. The offer was not 
accepted, and execution was performed on Ti- 
tian, accompanied with the most distressing 
attitudes and distortions of E] Mudo. 


Fuseii’s Metuop or Givine Vent to His 
Passion.—When thwarted in the Academy 
(which happened not unfrequently), his wrath 
aired itself in a polyglott. “I[t is a pleasant 
thing, and advantageous,”’ said the painter, en 
one of these occasions, ‘‘to be learned. J] can 
speak Greck, Latin, French, English, German, 
Danish, Duich, and Spanish, and so let my 
folly or my fury get vent through eight dii- 
ferent avenues.” 


Frseti’s Retort in Mr. Courts’ BANKING 
Hovss —During the exhibition of his Milton 
pictures, he called at the banking house of Mr. 
Coutts, saying that he was going out of town 
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for a few days, and wished to have some money 
in his pockets. ‘‘How much?’’ said one of 
the firm. ‘How much!” said Fuseli, ‘‘why, as 
much as twenty pounds; and as it is a large 
sum, and I don't wish to take your establish- 
ment by surprise, I have called to give you a 
day’s notice of it!” “I thank you, sir,” said 
the cashier, imitating Fuseli’s own tone of 
irony, ‘‘we shall be ready for you—but as the 
town is thin and money scarce with us, you 
will oblige me greatly by giving us a few orders 
to see your Milton Gallery—it will keep cash 
in our drawers, and hinder your exhibition 
from being empty.’’ Fuseli shook him heartily 
by the hand, and cried, ‘‘Blastation! you shall 
have the tickets with all my heart; I have 
had the opinion of the virtuosi, the dilet- 
tanti, the cognoscenti, and the nobles anc 
gentry on my pictures, and I want now the 
opinion of the blackguards. I shall send you 


and your friends a score of tickets, and thank 
you, too, for taking them.” 


BurFALMACCO AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 
While Bauonamico was employed at Florence, 
a countryman came and engaged him to paint 
a picture of St. Christopher, for his parish 
church; the contract was, that the figure should 
be twelve braccia in length,* and the price 
eight florins. But when the painter proceeded 
to look at the church for which the picture was 
ordered, he found it but nine braccia high, and 
the same in length; therefore, as he was unable 
to paint the saint in an upright position, he 
represented him reclining, bent the legs at the 
knees, and turned them up against the opposite 
wall. When the work was completed, the 
countryman declared that he had been cheated, 
and refused to pay for it. The matter was 
then referred to the authorities, who decided 
that Buffalmacco had performed his contract, 
and ordered the stipulated payment to be 
made. 

The writer of these pages, in his intercourse 
with artists, has met with incidents as comical 
as that just related of Buonamico. Some ar- 
tists proceed to paint without having previously 
designed, or even sketched out their subject on 
the canvas. We know an artist, who painted 
a fancy portrait of a child, in a landscape, re- 
clining on a bank beside a stream; but when 
he had executed the Jandscape, and the greater 
part of the figure, he found he had not room in 
his canvas to get the feet in; so he turned the 
legs up in such a manner, as to give the child 
the appearance of beingin great danger of 
sliding into the water. We greatly oflended 
the painter by advising him to drive a couple 
of stakes into the bank to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. Another artist, engaged in painting a 


*The braecio, (arm, cubit) is an Italian measure, which 
varies in length, not only in different parts ot Italy, bat 
also according to the thing measured. In Parwa, jor ex- 
ample, the braccio for messuring silk is 23 inches, for 
woollens and cottons 25 and a fraction, while that for 
roadsand buildings is 21 oniy. In Siena, the brac: io for 
cloth ia 14 inches, while in Florence it is 23, and in Milan 
tis 39 inches, English measure. 
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full-length portrait, found, when he had got 
his picture nearly finished, that his canvas 
was at least four inches too short. “What 
shall I do?” said the painter to a friend; «1 
have not room for the feet. ‘Cover them up 
with green grass,’’ was the reply. “But my 
background represents an interior.”? ‘Well, 
hay will do as well.”’ ‘Confound your jokes: 
a barn is a fine place to be sure for fine carpets, 
tine furniture, and a fine gentleman. I'll tell 
you what I'll do; I'll place one foot on this 
stool, and hide the other beneath this chair.” 
He did so, but the figure looked all body and 
no legs, and the sitter refused to take the por- 
trait. 


ANECDOTE OF THK ENGList PAINTER, JAM 
Sryrmour —He was employed by the Duke of 
Somerset, commonly called ‘‘the Proud Dake,”’ 
to paint the portraits of his horses at Petworth, 
who condescended to sit with Seymour (his 
namesake) at table. One day at dinner, the 
Duke filled his glass, and saying with a sneer, 
**Cousin Seymour, your health,” drank it off. 
‘“‘My lord,”’ said the artist, “I believe I have the 
honor of being related to your grace.” The 
proud peer rose from the table, and ordered his 
steward to dismiss the presumptuous painter, 
and employ an humbler brother of the brush. 
This was accordingly done; but when the new 
painter saw the sj irited works of his prede- 
cessor, he shook his head, and retiring said, 
‘‘No man in England can compete with James 
Seymour.” The Duke now condescended io 
recall his discarded cousin. ‘My lord,’’ was 
the answer of Seymour, ‘I will now prove to 
the world that I am of your blood—ZJ won't 
come.’ Upon receiving this laconic reply, the 
Duke sent his steward to demand a former 
loan of £100. Seymour briefly replied that 
‘the would write to his He did so, 
but directed his letter, ‘* Northumberland House, 
opposite the Trunk-maker’s, Charing Cross.”’ 
Enraged at this additional insult, the Duke 
threw the letter into the fire without opening 
it, and immediately the steward (o 
have him arrested. Seymour, struck 
with an opportunity ion, carelessly ob- 
served that ‘‘it was hasty in his Grace to burn 
his letter, because it e da bank note for 
£100, and that, tiers fore, they were now quits. ’ 
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Fuseti's Wire’s Metnop or CurinG mis 
Fits oF Drsponpency —Lie was subject 

fits of despondency, and during the continuance 
of such moods, he sat with his beloved book on 
entomology upon his knee--touched now and 
then the breakfast cup with his lips, and seem- 
ed resolutely bent on being unhappy. In pe- 
riods such as these, it was difficult to rouse 
him, and even dangerous. Mrs. Fuseli, on such 
occasions, ventured to become his monitress. 
“[ know him well,” she said one morning to 4 
friend who found him in one of his dark moods, 
‘the will not come to himself till he is put into 
a passion—the storm then clears off, and the 
man looks out serene.” “Oh, no,” said her 
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visitor, ‘‘let him alone for a while—he will soon 
think 1ightly.”” He was spared till next morn- 
ing—he came to the breakfast table in the 
same mood of mind. ‘Now I must try what 
Ican do,’’ said his wife to the same friend 
whom she had consulted the day before; she 
now began to reason with her husband, and 
soothe and persuade him; he answered only by 
a forbidding look and a shrug of the shoulder 
She then boldly snatched away his book, and 
dauntlessly abode the storm. ‘The storm was 
not long in coming—his own fiend rises up not 
more furiously from the side of Eve than did 
the painter. Ile glared on his friend and on 
his wife—uttcred a deep imprecation—rushcd 
up Stairs and strode about his room in great 
agitation. In a little while his steps grew 
more regular—he soon opened the door and 
descended to his labor all smiles and good 
humor. 

Fuseli’s method of curing his wife’s anger 
was not less original and characteristic. She 
was a spirited woman, and one day, when she 
had wrought herself into a towering passion, 
her sarcastic husband said, ‘‘Sophia, my love, 
why don't you swear? You don’t know how 
much it would ease your mind.” 


Satvaton Rosa's Opinion OF HIS OWN 
Works —While a Roman nobleman was one 
day endeavoring to drive a hard bargain with 
Salvator Rosa, he coolly interrupted him, 
saying that, till the picture was finished, he 
himself did not know its value; “I never bar- 
gain, sir, with my pencil; for it knows not the 
value of its own labor before the work is 
finished. When the picture is done, I will let 
you know what it costs, and you may then take 
it or not, as you please.’’ 


Sarvator Rosa’s Hanpstcnrorp —Salvator 
Rosa's confidence in his own powers was as 
frankly confessed as it was justified by success. 
Happening one day to be found by a friend in 
Florence, in the act of modulating on a very 
indifferent old harpsichord, he was asked how 
he could keep such an instrument in his house. 
“Why,” said his friend, “it is not worth a 
scudo.”” ‘I will wager what you please,” said 
Salvator, ‘‘that it shall be worth a thousand 
before you see it again.’’ A bet was made, 
and Rosa immediately painted a landscape 
with figures on the lid, which was not only sold 
for a thousand scudi, but was esteemed a capi- 
tal performance. On one end of the harpsichord 
he also painted a skull and music- books. Both 
these pictures were exhibited in the year 1823 
at the British Institution. 


SincuLaR PicrortaL ILtvsions.—Over a 
certain fountain in Rome, there was a cornice 
so skilfully painted, that the birds were de- 
ceived, and trying to alight on it, frequently 
fell into the water beneath. Annibale Varacci 
painted some ornaments on a ceiling of the 
Farnese palace, which the Duke of Sessa, Spa- 
nish Ambassador to the Pope, took for sculp- 
tures, and would not believe they were painted 
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on a flat ground, until he had touched them 
with a lance. Agostino Caracci painted a 
horse which deceived the living animal—a 
triumph so eelebrated in Apelles. Juan San- 
chez Cotan painted at Granada a “Crucifixion,” 
on the cross of which Palomino says birds often 
attempted to perch, and which at first sight 
the keen-eyed Cean Bermudez mistook for a 
piece of sculpture. The reputation of this 
painter stood so high, that Vincenzio Carducci 
travelled from Madrid to Granada on purpose 
to see him; and he is said to have recognized 
him among the white-robed fraternity of which 
he was a member, by observing in the expres- 
sion of his countenance a certain aflinity to 
the spirit of his works. 

It is related of Murillo’s picture of St. An- 
thony of Padua, that the birds, wandering up 
and down the aisles of the cathedral at Seville, 
have often attempted to perch upon a vase of 
white lilies painted on a table in the picture, 
and to peck at the flowers. The pre-eminent 
modern Zeuxis, however, was Pierre Mignard, 
whose portrait of the Marquis de Gouvernet 
was accosted by that lady’s pet parrot, with 
an affectionate *‘Baise mot, ma maitresse!” 


Fraxk Hats anp Vanpyke.—In the early 
part of Frank Hals’ life, to accommodate his 
countrymen, who were sparing both of their 
time and money, he painted portraits for a low 
price at one sitting in asingle hour. Vandyke 
in his way to Rome, passing through the place, 
sat his hour as a stranger to the rapid portrait 
painter. Hals had seen some of the works of 
Vandyke, but was unacquainted with his 
person. When the picture was finished, Van- 
dyke, assuming a silly manner, said it ap- 
peared to be easy work, and that he thought he 
could do it. Hals, thinking to have some fun, 
consented to sit an hour precisely by the clock, 
and not to rise or look at what he fully expected 
to find a laughable daub. Vandyke began his 
work; Hals looked like a sitter. At the close, 
the wag rose with ail his risible muscles pre- 
pared for a hearty laugh; but when he saw the 
splendid sketch, he started, looked and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘You must be either Vandyke or tbe 
devil!”’ 


Inrusion oF Corree Leaves.—We are pro- 
mised an addition to our list of beverages that 
cheer but not inebriate. The leaves of the 
coffee-plant possess caffeine (which is identical 
with theine in tea) as well as the berry, and 
are used in preference by the natives of Suma- 
tra. Specimens of the prepared leaves were 
shewn in the Great Exhibition by Dr. Gardner, 
with the caffeine extracted from them, and the 
consequence has been that the planters of Cey- 
lon are now soliciting tenders for coffee-leaves 
by the ton. ‘With a little boiled rice,’’ says 
an English gentleman, writing from Padang, 
‘sand the infusion of the coffee-leaf, a man will 
support the labors of the ficld in rice-planting 
for days and weeks successively, up to the 
knees in mud, under a burning sun or drench- 
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ing rains, which he could not do by the use of 
simple water, or by the aid of spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors. I have had opportunity of 
x for twenty years the comparative 
use of the coffee-leaf in one class of natives, 
and of spiritous liquors in another—the native 
Sumatrans using the former, and the natives of 
British India settled here the latter; and I find, 
that while the former expose themselves with 
impunity for any period to every degree of 
heat, cold, and wet, the latter can endure nei- 
ther wet nor cold for even a short period, with- 
out danger to their health. .... My own con- 
stant practice has been to take a couple of cups 
of strong infusion with milk in the evening, as 
a restorative after the business of the day. | 
find from it immediate relief from hunger and 
fatigue, the bodily strength increased, and the 
inind left for the evening clear and in full pos- 
session of all its faculties. .... The price here 
of the leaves prepared for use is generally 
about 1 1-2d. a pound; and I suppose it may 
be prepared and packed for the European mar- 
ket of good quality for 2d., affording sufficient 
profit to the planter, and bringing it within 
the reach of the poorest classes of Europe.”’ 
The whole subject has been brought before the 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal by Daniel 
fanbury. and we hope that a fair trial will be 
given in Europe to this cheap and exhilarating 


beverage. 
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Though justly you blame him, each word my 
heart rends; 

I wooed Pride and Anger, they came at my call, 

Wooed Seern, but Love, mighty Love, con- 
quered them all, 


You bid me forget him—thro’ good, and thro ’ill, 

1 vowed at the altar to cherish him still; 

I trusted him, nestled beside him for years, 

Unchanged the coldness that stung me t 
tears. 

And, now, if I fly like the moth to the flame, 

And draw near him tenderly—reckless of blame; 

While he pleads for forgiveness, I cannot deny— 

I may suffer beside him, afar from him—die. 
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There’s calm on the sea when the storm hath 
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The black night in passing leaves dawn in the 
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TOME MAGAZINE, 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


It is not long since a gentleman was travel- 
ling in one of the counties of Virginia, and, 
about the close of the day, stopped at a public 
house to obtain refreshments, and Spend the 
night. He had been there but a short time 
before an old man alighted from his gig, with 
the apparent intention of becoming his fellow 
guest at the same house. As the old man 
drove up, he observed that both of the shafis 
of his gig were broken, and that they were 
held together by withes formed from the bark 
of a hickory sapling. Our traveller observed, 
further, that he was plainly clad, that his knee 
buckles were loosened, and that something 
like negligence pervaded his dress. Conceiving 
him to be one of the honest yeomanry of our 
land, the courtesies of strangers passed be- 
tween them, and they entered the tavern. It 
was about the same time that an addition of 
three or four young gentlemen was made to 
their number, some, if not all, of them mem- 
bers of the legal profession. As soon as they 
became conveniently accommodated, the con- 
versation was turned by one of the Jatter on 
an eloquent harangue that had that day been 
displayed at the bar. It was replied by the 
other that he had witnessed, the same day, a 
degree of eloquence, no doubt equal; but it 
was from the pulpit. Something like a sar- 
castic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of 
the pulpit, and an able and warm altercation 
ensued, in which the merits of the Christian 
religion became the subject of discussion. 
From six o’clock until eleven, the young cham- 
pion wielded the sword of argument, adducing 
with ingenuity and ability everything that 
could be said pro During this pro- 
tracted period, the ol man sat with all 
the meekness and modesty of a child, as if he 
was adding new informat to the stock of 
his own mind: or, perhaps, he was observing, 
with a philosophi: eye, the faculties of the 
youthful mind, and how new energies are re- 
volved by repeated acti or, perhaps, with 
patriotic emotion, he was reflecting upon the 
future destinies of his country, and on the 
rising generation upon whom these future des- 
tinies must devolve; or, most probably, with a 
sentiment of moral and religious feeling, he 
was collecting an argument which (charac- 
teristic of himself) no art would be ‘‘able to 
check, and no force to resist.’? At one of the 
young men remarking that it was impossible 
to combat with long established prejudices, he 
whirled around, and, with some familiarity, 
exclaimed— 

“Well, my old gentleman, what think you 
of these things?’’ 

“If,” said the traveller, ‘‘a streak of vivid 
lightning had at that moment crossed the 
room, the amazement could not have been 
greater than it was with what followed.” 

The most eloquent and unanswerable appeal 
was made, for nearly an hour, by the old gen- 
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tleman, that he ever heard. So perfect was 
his recollection, that every argument urged 
against the Christian religion, was met in the 
order in which it was advanced. Hume's so- 
phistry on the subject of miracles, was, if pos- 
sible, more perfectly answered than it had al- 
ready been done by Campbell. And in the 
whole lecture, there Was so much simplicity 
and energy, pathos, and sublimity, that not 
another word was uttered. 

‘An attempt to describe it,”’ said the tra- 
veller, ‘‘would be an attempt to paint the sun- 
beams.” It was now a matter of curiosity 
and inquiry who the old gentleman was. The 
traveller concluded that it was the preacher 
rom whom the pulpit eloquence was heard 
but no, it was Chief Justice Marshall.— Win- 
chester Republican. 





A YOUTHFUL ROBBER RE- 
CLAIMED, 
BY ALLEN M. SCOTT, A. M 


Many a reader, whose eye may rest on these 
lines, and who first saw the ‘‘sweet light” in 
Tennessee ,or Kentucky, will remember the 
Rev. John Craig. This gentleman was of the 
Methodist persuasion, of the original Asbury 
school, and he, like most others of that de- 
nomination at the time to which we allude, 
was noted alike for his plainness of dress and 
a strict and open reproof of sin in what form 
soever it made its appearance, and under any 
and all circumstances. 

Mr. Craig was one of the first preachers to 
visit the section called Middle Tennessee, now 
so populous and powerful, but then, (in 1Sv1,) 
a mere wilderness. He was an itinerant 
preacher. His circuit extended from Powell's 
Valley, east of the mountains, to the extreme 
Western settlements on the Cumberland and 
Duck rivers. The settlements uf the white man 
were ‘‘few and far between;”’ no public roads had 
been established—those distant neighborhoods 
were connected only by faint traces, which 
were but seldom travelled. 

Mr. C. was exposed to many hardships. Le 
lay down on hard beds, slept in open cabins, 
and shared many a scanty repast. But he was 
aman of energy, and his zeal never fagged 
nor grew weary. He felt the importance of 
his mission, and urged on by his zeal in his 
Master’s cause, and the good of souls, he waded 
snows and floods, braved the fury of the winds, 
surmounted all difficulties, and carried the 
glad tidings of salvation to the new settlers. 

The writer was born in Middle Tennessee, 
and though a mere child when he last saw Mr. 
Craig, his image is as fresh in his mind as 
the events of yesterday. 


In 1830, Rev. Mr. C. came, late one even- 


ing, to my father’s, and passed the night at our 
house. During the evening, after family pray- 
ers had been offered up by him, before retiring 
to bed, he gave to my father, in my presence, 
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a narrative, which was in substance, the fol- 
lowing: — 

Many years before, Mr. Craig was passing 
from East Tennessee to the Duck river country. 
His way led him along a dim path through a 
mountain pass, amid craggy rocks, near awful 
precipices and frightful chasms. Suddenly a 
young man sprang from a huge rock, and with 
a heavy rifle presented at Mr. Craig, demanded 
his money. 

Mr. C. regarded the robber with a look of 
discrimination peculiar to himself, as he reined 
up his horse and said, ‘‘Young man, you 
never robbed before. What has brought you 
to this?” 

The robber again demanded his money, 
threatening instant death if the other did not 
comply. 

Mr, Craig answered, ‘‘This is your first at- 
tempt. You have been better raised! Your 
mother——”’ 

Instantly the young man dashed down his 
gun and burst into tears, saying that he bad 
indeed been taught better things. And he 
cried most bitterly. 

Mr. Craig tied his horse to a limb, alighted 
and invited the trembling youth to be seated 
near him on a flat rock. The young man in- 
stantly complied, when Mr. Craig, in a mild 
and engaging manner, asked him how he bad 
happened to become a robber. 

The other told him that he had been raised 
in Virginia—his parents were in easy circum- 
stances in life, and members of the Presbyte- 
rian church—that they had educated him re- 
ligiously, and lavished on him all the affections 
characteristic of parental love. About eighteen 
months since, he had married against their 
will, and with his young and lovely wife, he 
had made his way into this new and unsettled 
country. His parents had given him no as- 
sistance, and having but little on which to 
commence life, and fallingsick, without money, 
friends or credit, both he and his wife had 
well nigh starved. Inthe depths of his dis- 
tress, he had, as a last alternative, resolved to 
make one robbery, only one, and afterwards 
live honestly. 

Mr. Craig, in the spirit of love, pointed out 
his error. He told him, that he should have 
gone to his Heavenly Father, and made known 
his wants—that His tender mercies are over 
all His works, and none that trust in Him shall 
ever want. The young man was all tears—ail 
penitence. : 

Mr. Craig arose, went to his horse, and 
taking off his saddle-bags, said—“I too am 
poor. ] own no foot of land—no cottage in 
the wilderness is mine. I have but thirty- 
one dollars in the world, and reserving one 
dollar only, in the name of the ‘Giver of all 
good,’ I present you with thirty dollars. Take 
this little sum, as one sent you from Heaven, 
and God and His angels are witnesses that 
you promise amendment in future life.”’ 

” Mr. Craig then prayed with and for the as- 
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tonished young man, and took an ailectionate 
leave. 
” 


* . * 


West Ten- 


* 4 
Thirty long years have elapsed. 
nessee is a wilderness no more. The pale face 
had felled the forest. The red man had 
quitted his hunting grounds, and they were 
chequered off into a thousand furrowed fields. 
Mr. Craig was now an old man. His locks 
were white as wool. His children and grand- 
children had grown up around him, and chil- 
dren of his spiritual charge surrounded him, 
like waving wheat-heads in the harvest field. 

One sunny eve in Autumn, as theold preacher 
sat in the midst of the family group, it was told 
him that a gentleman was at the gate, who 
wished to speak with him. He went out, and 
saw an elderly man, neatly dressed, riding a 
fine horse. The stranger asked for accommo- 
dations for the night. This being granted, he 
dismounted, and with Mr. Craig he entered the 
house. 

Little beyond the common civilities of life 
passed between them, until supper had been 
served. The elderly gentleman asked Mr 
Craig to show him a private apartment, and 
when they were alone, he said, 

“Mr. Uraig, I think that you do not know 
me?” 

“I do not,’’ replied Mr. Craig. 

‘And yet | tried to rob you. I am that 
same poor, wicked wretch that demanded your 
money with a rifle presented at your bosom, 
thirty years ago, among the mountains.” 

‘Is it possible?’ exclaimed the other. 

“Yes,’’ rejoined the first, “I am the same. | 
took the money you gave me home to my poor 
starving wife, and told her how IJ had obtained 
it. We counted it out on a wooden stool, and 
knelt down and covenanted with God and 
each other, to live honestly in His sight, and to 
walk uprightly before Him. We have pros- 
pered. Want has long since been a stranger 
to us; riches have flowed in upon us, and our 
children and children's children have risen up 
around us, to call us blessed. We have years 
ago become members of the Church of Christ. | 
have long and ardently desired to find you, but 
not knowing your name, I knew not how to 
make inquiry. Last Sabbath, at the camp- 
meeting, when you arose to preach, I at once 
recognized in you the man that had saved me 
from a felon’s fate. I then learned your name, 
and now I have come to pay you the thirty dol- 
lars with thirty years’ interest.” 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it afier many days.”’ 

Mr. Craig added, that the name he had never 
mentioned in connexion with these circumstan- 
ces, nor would he ever. 

‘“‘Bat,” said he, “I have since visited them 
at their own house, and found them people of 
respectability, refinement and piety, and one 
son now occupies a high place, both in Church 
and State.” 

Mine Creek College, Ark., 184. 
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THERE’S WORK ENOUGH TO DO, 


The blackbird early leaves its nest 
To meet the smiling morn, 

Aid gather fragments for its nest 
From upland, wood and lawn. 

The busy bee that wings its way 
>Mid sweets of varied hue, 

At every flower would seem to say— 
“There’s work enough to do.” 


The cowslip and the spreading vine, 
The daisy in the grass, 

The snow-drop and the eglantine, 
Preach sermons as We pass. 

The ant, within its cavern deep, 
Would bid us labor, too, 

And writes upon its tiny heap— 
‘“‘There’s work enough to do.” 


The planets, at their Maker’s will, 
Move onward in their cars, 

For Nature’s wheel is never still— 
Progressive as the stars! 

The leaves that flutter in the air, 
And Summer’s breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 


‘“‘There’s work enough to do.”’ 


Who then can sleep when all around 
Is active, fresh, and free? 

Shall man—creation’s lord—be found 
Less busy than the bee? 

Our courts and alleys are the field, 
If men would search them through, 

That best the sweets of labor yield, 
And *“*work enough to do.”’ 


To have a heart for those who weep, 
The sottish drunkard win; 

To rescue all the children, deep 
In ignorance and sin. 

To help the poor, the hungry feed, 
To give him coat and shoe, 

To see that al] can write and read— 
Is ‘‘work enough to do.”’ 

The time is short—the world is wide, 
And much has to be done; 

This wondrous earth, and all its pride, 
Will vanish with the sun! 

The moments fly on lightning’s wings, 
And life’s uncertair 

We've none to waste or 
“There’s work enough to do.’ 


, too; 


foolish things— 
’ 


Prrer, THE HERMiT.—A wonderful man was 
this Peter the Hermit—slight and low in sta- 
ture, mean ii person, but with flashing eye; 
feeble, too, as clad in hood and tunic of un- 
bleached wool, a coarse cloak scarcely covering 
his arms, and barefoot, he made his way 
among camps and courts; among crowded 
cities and unfrequented uplands, swaying 
all Europe by the might of his resistless 
eloquence. Marvellous must this have been. 
Would that some fragment of even one of 
his addresses—even a mere sentence or two 
of his burning words, had been preserved to us. 








We have many a speech of many a prelate re- 
corded in the monkish annals of these times: 
we still have that of Urban at the council of 
Placentia, formal and prosy enough, but‘, the 
rude eloquence of the soldier- hermit was, most 
likely, not of a kind for the learned convent 
writer to waste his glossy ink and choice vel- 
lum upon; and so, like the mighty effect that 
followed, all has passed away. ‘The way, in- 
deed, in which Peter the Hermit is spoken of 
by cotemporary writers, seems to us to be very 
peculiar. No miracles are assigned to him, 
although at this period every abbey could 
boast of some half dozen; no labored eulogies 
redolent of superlatives, follow the account of 
his labors. Even whilst the highest praises 
are bestowed on Tancred, Baldwin, and God- 
frey, the originator of the enterprise, in which 
they took part, is contemplated rather as 
though the writers marvelled that a man so 
mean and low should have wielded so mighty 
a power, than with admiration and love.— 
British Quarterly. 
LITTLE MOLLY. 
BY MARTIIA ALLEN. 


The air was full of sweetness, the tall spire 
of the village church had just caught the last 
rays of the descending sun, crimsoning its 
glittering vane: while in the distance the forest 
vista, already in shadow, was lit as by en- 
chantment; innumerable fire-flies were there 
disporting through their brilliant, voluptuous 
life, with lustre ever burning brighter as dark- 
uess deepened. Within the little cottage of 
Jacob Somers, the table had long been spread 
fur the evening meal; his wife Rachel had 
displaced and re-arranged at least a dozen 
times, the brown loaf, the rich looking golden 
cheese, the plate of berries and the homely 
milk-jug, seeking thus to wile away the time. 
She had long ended her household labors, and 
fur an hour and more had been anxiously 
awaiting the return of her husband. Again 
she took a seat by the window, and pressing 
aside the trailing jasmine and wild rose, which 
afforded so fragrant a shade from the noontide 
heat, looked eagerly to the hill-side, the path 
whence he usually returned. Just within 
sight was the clear lake, so replete with mourn- 
ful memories, as the blinding tears gathered 
in her eyes. Jacob, with heavy, listless step, 
entered the room; he bore the appearance of 
one utterly regardless of all things; his eye 
was dulland cold; yet there was a contraction 
of the brow that spoke of pain, and it might 
be bitter grief. Carelessly he threw his coat 
across a chair-back, as he took a seat by the 
table. No change of countenance betokened 
interest or affection, as he replied to Rachel’s 
kind words of inquiry. ‘Yes, the oxen had 
been long put up; "twas hours since he had 
worked.’ Then, as if the mere utterance of 
these few words were painful, he buried his 
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face in his hands, taking no note of the bowl 
of milk Rachel had pushed towards him. A 
moment passed: again the hands were with- 
drawn; while more from habit than necessity, 
he commenced eating the bread he had broken 
into the milk. A large Newfoundland dog had 
crept to his feet. and now sought to win his at- 
tention; if possible to engage him in a game of 
romps as of old; suddenly Jacob grasped the 
table like one in a fit, whilst closely, shudder- 
ingly, he gazed on the dog. Yes, ‘twas plain 
enough, he held in his teeth a stocking—a 
child’s stocking—the sight revived all his 
grief; the assumed calmness fled: all stoicism 
was gone: with each sinew strained, each fea- 
ture working convulsively, the strong man 
flung himself on the floor, writhing with an- 
guish. 

And where was Molly? the farmer's only 
child—his little darling—she who had made 
his home a paradise, by her childish prattle 
and endearing ways—she who had ever wel- 
comed him with kisses; the hidden pearl, that 
made a blaze of glory in that lowly cot; the 
little one, who, with voice so sweet, would 
question him of Heaven, till he, the father, 
had learnt of his child, ‘Verily of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou perfected Thy praise.”’ 

Molly had been drowned. These few terrible 
words comprised an eternity of agony. Ra- 
chel’s memory was no less fond. Her bosom 
still throbbed with the pressure of that tiny 
form she had there hushed to sleep but se’en- 
night a week, yet, womanlike, she suppressed 
her grief to comfort the heart whose sobs were 
so despairing. No; she had not forgotten how 
lifelike looked the little one on her funeral 
couch; a smile playing round the dimpled 
mouth; the golden curls resting on the fair 
cheek; the hands folded over a bunch of violets, 
fitting emblem of such purity and loveliness— 
all seemed more sleep than death. Her own 
hands had arranged the robe worn on her birth- 
day festival, and tied up the sleeves with blos- 
som-colored bows, and even whilst thus ar- 
raying her treasure for the grave—whilst her 
tears fell fastest—she felt that “God loveth 
whom He chasteneth,” striving submissively 
to say, “Not my will, but Thine, O Lord! be 
done.” 

As all these recollections were stirred afresh 
by her husband's outburst of sorrow, a shadow 
seemed to fall froma her gaze—her duty plainly 
revealed was before her, to lead Jacob's mind 
from the ghastliness and terror of death, which 
now oppressed, to the hope of a life eternal 
which comforted her. Kneeling, she raised 
her husband's face, and kissed the embrowned 
forehead. 

‘‘Be comforted, Jacob, and turn from the 
cold, wan, dripping form which memory alone 
presents to you now, to the angel in the bosom 
of God, that Molly has now become.”’ 

Thus, with words of grave tenderness and 
simple teachings, she strove to lead his mind 
heavenward—to give another bend to the 
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images fancy presented. Long it was before 
the farmer could find consolation; long before 
he could drive away the torturing thought of 
the loving farewell in the morn, as she climbed 
his knee and clung to his neck, with the pain- 
ful contrast which met him on his return at 
eve—a dripping, lifeless mass, drawn from the 
lake which had drunk up her young life, as in 
innocent play on its brink, she had slipped and 
fallen in. But the loving wife persevered, 
telling of the free, immortal spirit, that had 
exchanged earth for the beauty of Heaven, 
that death was not a dark spectre but a ra- 
diant angel, whose embrace had imparted 
peace everlasting. An unknown calm de- 
scended on the mourners, and, as they knelt 
in prayer, their spirits recognized the presence, 
though invisible to outward sense, of the child 
they had lost In faith they beheld her in 
gorgeous white vesture, with star-crowned 
head, leading them, with tender clasp, up- 
wards, ever upwards. 

TWILIGHT TALK FOR CHIL- 

DREN, 
BY EMILIE GRAHAM. 
NIGHT. 

“Little children, can you tell me what shape 
night is?’’ 

“Night! Bless us, no! 
it had any shape.” 

“Oh, but it has though; listen, and I will 
tell you all about it. First, however, what is 
night, think you?”’ 

“Darkness.” 

“Very true, so far, but what makes the dark- 
ness¢ Stand up, now, with your back to the 
bright fire, and tell me what makes that cark- 
ness, like the picture of a black giant’s baby, 
on the opposite wal]? 

“Your shadow, certainly.” 

“Well then, cannot you guess what the 
darkness of night is? Do you suppose your 
plump little person can cast that terrible look- 
ing shadow, and the great, round earth, so 
thick and so solid, cast none at all, but let the 
sunlight through it, like a bit of glass or a drop 
of rain-water? No indeed. The earth casts a 
mighty shadow of its own, for little children to 
lie down and sleep in, when they are tired of 
work and play. It always has its fire—which 
is the sun—on oneside, and its shadow, stretch- 
ing far, far away, beyond the mountain-tops, 
and beyond the clouds, and beyond the moon, 
on the other. 

“If the earth stood quite still before the fire 
—I mean the sun—it would have day on the 
same side, and night on the same side all the 
time; so that, after you had eaten your supper, 
if you wanted to sleep under the cool and quiet 
curtains of the night, you would have to travel 
ever so many miles to go to ‘bed; and, when 
you had had your sleep out, all the way back 
again, into the bright borders of the busy day. 


We did not know 


That would be very inconvenient indeed, but 
by no means the worst part of it, for nothing 
could grow on one half the earth if the sun 
never shone there, because it would not only 
be dark—and plants cannot live without light 
—but also colder than the coldest winter night. 
Other terrible things, too, would come to pass, 
more than you or I have any idea of. 

‘‘The dear, old, motherly earth knows better 
how to take care of her children, and spins 
constantly round and round like a huge top, so 
very, very fast, that in twenty-four hours she 
has turned quite round, and has given us the 
whole of one day, and the whole of one night, 
full of warm sunshine, and sweet, quiet sleep, 
without our even having to go out of our own 
homes in search of either. 

“Tf I were to tell you, in figures, just how big 
the world is, and just how fast it turns round, 
I am afraid you would not be much the wiser; 
because you are not used to think of such large 
numbers, and would not understand at all how 
great they really are. Perhaps, however, it 
will give you some idea of the size of the earth 
if I tel] you that the deepest seas, and highest 
mountains upon it are less, in proportion to its 
whole bulk, than the little roughnesses on the 
skin of an orange are to the size of the fruit. 

“Oceans and rivers are like the scratches; 
mountains that pierce the clouds, like the un- 
even places in your foot ball. 


«You can well imagine that such a monstrous 
top as that must spin pretty fast to turn all 


the way roundina few hours. If it did not 
spin faster than your tops and tetotums, our 
nights would last so many years, that long be- 
fore one of them was over, we should die of 
cold and starvation. 

«Think, too, what a great, long shadow a 
ball so large, and at such a vast distance from 
the sun, must cast! Dear me! If you 
thought of it all the days of your life you 
could never think of anything half so long as 
the shadow of the earth. 

«Now, that you know what night is, that it 
is really only a shadow, you will not be so 
surprised to learn that it has a distinct form; 
for I am sure you never, in your life, saw or 
heard of a shadow that had no shape at all. 

‘You will wonder, perhaps, how people 
know so much about the size and form of it 
when no one has ever been where the whole 
of it could be seen at once, even if it were 
possible to see it in that way, which, for rea- 
sons that I will explain to you, some day, it is 
not. But there are always a good many wise 
men in the world who spend their whole lives 
in reading and writing, and looking at the 
stars through telescopes, and ciphering and 
thinking, and putting this and that together, 
until] they find out a great many wonderful 
things: and all that little folks, like you and 
me, can do, is to believe what they tell us, and 
try to understand as much as we can. 

«Let us believe, then, that they have disco- 
vered exactly how large the sun, and earth 








but 
ing 


and moon are, and exactly how far they are 
apart, and that they are all round like balls— 


or nearly so—and I think, after we have taken | 


this for granted, we can manage to understand 
something about the form of the shadow that 
our earth casts out into space; but you must 
be very attentive, or you may not hear all I 
have to say, and learn nothing from it, and 
that would be a pity. 

“If you had a small light behind you—the 
flame of a lamp, for instance—and a wall be- 
fore you, at some distance, your shadow, cast 
by the small light on the wall, would be 
larger than yourself; if there were another 
wall, farther off. your shadow on that would 
be larger sti!l, and if you could have one suffi 
ciently far off you would cast a shadow upon 
it large enough to cover the whole earth: nei- 
ther would it stop there, but go on, and on. 
growing bigger and bigger as it went. So, you 
see, when you have a light behind you, smaller 
than yourself, your shadow continues to in- 
crease in size the farther it extends. 

“If, however, you had a very large light be- 
hind you—say as large as the side of a house— 
and a wall before you, your shadow would be 
smaller than yourself; on a wall at a greater 
distance, it would be smaller still, and so 
on, until it would, at last, come to a point, 
and vanish. Now, this is exactly the case 
with the shadow of our world, for the sun 
is a great deal larger than the earth, so 
that, although its shadow is very long indeed. 
it yet grows gradually smaller all the way, and 
comes, at last, toa point, If you think of it 
for a minute, you will not find it hard to un- 
derstand that such a shadow, cast by a round 
bail, must be what is called cone-shaped, that 
is, shaped like a sugar-loaf, or the extinguisher 
of a candle, or the paper cornucopia you had 
last Christmas, full of sugar-plums. 

“It is, then, under this great cone-shaped 
shadow you sleep every night; and, while you 
are dreaming, it passes swiftly over your bed, 
lifting its mighty head up, up, farther than 
your thoughts can follow it, beyond the path- 
way of the distant moon. 

«That reminds me to tell you, what I dare 


say you have already guessed, that the moon, } 


in its regular travels round us, sometimes 
passes threugh the earth’s night-shadow, and 
becomes what we call ‘eclipsed,’ or hidden. 


This happens about twice a year. It is not} 
often entirely hidden, however, but more fre- } 


quently passes somewhere across the edge of 
the great shadow, so that we can see a large 
part of its round, bright face, and may watch 
the eclipse passing slowly over one side of it, 
until, like a shining silver bubble, it floats out 
again into the light. You are not to suppose, 
though, that the moon is really a bubble. By 
no means. It is a round, solid earth, as solid 


as our own, and probably made of very much | 


the same sorts of rock, only it is not nearly so 
large. It would take fifty moons to make 
such an earth as this, and we have about four- 
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teen times as much room on the outside of our 
world as the little people in the moon—if there 
are any there—have upon theirs. 

“The sun, you know, is bright with its own 
light, as a fire is; but the moon, just like our 
earth, is bright only while the sun shines upon 
it. Therefore, when we are between it and 
the sun, or, what is saying the same thing, in 
other words, when it comes into our shadow, 
it is in the dark, and cannot be seen. That is 
what we mean when we say that the moon 
shines by reflected light. 

“The moon is the earth’s little daughter, 
and, like her mother, receives daylight from 
the sun, and has a conical shadow, or night, 
of herown. Her day lasts for a whole fort- 
night, and so does her night. That is a very 
long day and night for such a little world, is it 
not? 

«Sometimes all the bright daylight side is 
turned towards us, and then we say the moon 
is full; sometimes all the dark night side, and 
then we say there is no moon. When a tiny, 
narrow strip of the bright side begins to peep 
round again, we call it the new moon. 

««What a fine, great moon, fourteen times as 
large as ours, this earth must be for the good 
folks there! Only, as it happens that the same 
half of the moon is always turned this way, 
the people on the other half, if they want to 
have a look at us, must take a long journey in 
order to enjoy that pleasure. 

«Sometimes we appear a full moon to them, 
and sometimes new, as our mcon does to us; 
but, instead of rising in the east and setting 
in the west, we always seem to stand still, just 
in the same part of the sky. The people, who 
live in the centre of that half of the moon 
which is turned towards us, see us directly over 
their heads all the time. 

‘-1 would tell you a great deal more about 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the 
earth, and I will soon, if you like to hear, but 
not now; for, see! while we have been talking, 
the great earth-shadow has crept silently over 
us, and is pressing down your sleepy eyelids.” 


“CHEER UP.” 


Never go gloomily, man with a mind 
Hope is a better companion than fear; 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with a tear. 
All will be right, 
Look to the light, 
Morning was ever the daughter of night; 
All that was black will be all that is bright; 
Cheerily, then! cheer up. 





Many a foe is a friend in disguise, 
Many a trouble a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise, 
With love ever precious and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van, 
Strike like a man, 
| This is the bravest and cleverest plan; 
Trusting in God, while you do what you can; 
Cheerily, then! cheer up. 
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images fancy presented. Long it was before 
the farmer could find consolation; long before 
he could drive away the torturing thought of 
the loving farewell in the morn, as she climbed 
his knee and clung to his neck, with the pain- 
fal contrast which met him on his return at 
eve—a dripping, lifeless mass, drawn from the 
lake which had drunk up her young life, as in 
innocent play on its brink, she had slipped and 
fallen in. But the loving wife persevered, 
telling of the free, immortal spirit, that had 
exchanged earth for the beauty of Heaven, 
that death was not a dark spectre but a ra- 
diant angel, whose embrace had imparted 
peace everlasting. An unknown calm de- 
scended on the mourners, and, as they knelt 
in prayer, their spirits recognized the presence, 
though invisible to outward sense, of the child 
they had lost In faith they beheld her in 
gorgeous white vesture, with star-crowned 


head, leading them, with tender clasp, up- 
wards, ever upwards. 


TWILIGHT TALK FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
BY EMILIE GRAHAM. 
NIGHT. 

“Little children, can you tell me what shape 
night is?”’ 

“Night! Bless us, no! 
it had any shape.” 

“Oh, but it has though; listen, and I will 
tell you all about it. First, however, what is 
night, think you?” 

“Darkness.” 

“Very true, so far, but what makes the dark- 
ness¢ Stand up, now, with your back to the 
bright fire, and tell me what makes that dark- 
ness, like the picture of a black giant’s baby, 
on the opposite wall? 

“Your shadow, certainly.” 

“Well then, cannot you guess what the 
darkness of night is? Do you suppose your 
plump little person can cast that terrible look- 
ing shadow, and the great, round earth, so 
thick and so solid, cast none at all, but let the 
sunlight through it, like a bit of glass or a drop 
of rain-water? Noindeed. The earth casts a 
mighty shadow of its own, for little children to 
lie down and sleep in, when they are tired of 
work and play. It always has its fire—which 
is the sun—on oneside, and its shadow, stretch- 
ing far, far away, beyond the mountain-tops, 
and beyond the clouds, and beyond the moon, 
on the other. 

“If the earth stood quite still before the fire 
—I mean the sun—it would have day on the 
same side, and night on the same side all the 
time; so that, after you had eaten your supper, 
if you wanted to sleep under the cool and quiet 
curtains of the night, you would have to travel 
ever so many miles to go to ‘bed; and, when 
you had had your sleep out, all the way back 
again, into the bright borders of the busy day. 


We did not know 
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That would be very inconvenient indeed, but 
by no means the worst part of it, for nothing 
could grow on one half the earth if the sun 
never shone there, because it would not only 
be dark—and plants cannot live without light 
—but also colder than the coldest winter night. 
Other terrible things, too, would come to pass, 
more than you or I have any idea of. 

‘‘The dear, old, motherly earth knows better 
how to take care of her children, and spins 
constantly round and round like a huge top, so 
very, very fast, that in twenty-four hours she 
has turned quite round, and has given us the 
whole of one day, and the whole of one night, 
full of warm sunshine, and sweet, quiet sleep, 
without our even having to go out of our own 
homes in search of either. 

“If I were to tell you, in figures, just how big 
the world is, and just how fast it turns round, 
T am afraid you would not be much the wiser; 
because you are not used to think of such large 
numbers, and would not understand at all how 
great they really are. Perhaps, however, it 
will give you some idea of the size of the earth 
if I tel] you that the deepest seas, and highest 
mountains upon it are less, in proportion to its 
whole bulk, than the little roughnesses on the 
skin of an orange are to the size of the fruit. 

“Oceans and rivers are like the scratches; 
mountains that pierce the clouds, like the un- 
even places in pad foot ball. 

«You can well imagine that such a monstrous 
top as that must spin pretty fast to turn all 
the way roundina few hours. If it did not 
spin faster than your tops and tetotums, our 
nights would last so many years, that long be- 
fore one of them was over, we should die of 
cold and starvation. 

‘Think, too, what a great, long shadow a 
ball so large, and at such a vast distance from 
the sun, must cast! Dear me! If you 
thought of it all the days of your life you 
could never think of anything half so long as 
the shadow of the earth. 

‘«‘Now, that you know what night is, that it 
is really only a shadow, you will not be so 
surprised to learn that it has a distinct form; 
for I am sure you never, in your life, saw or 
heard of a shadow that had no shape at all. 

“You will wonder, perhaps, how people 
know so much about the size and form of it 
when no one has ever been where the whole 
of it could be seen at once, even if it were 
possible to see it in that way, which, for rea- 
sons that I will explain to you, some day, it is 
not. But there are always a good many wise 


‘men in the world who spend their whole lives 


in reading and writing, and looking at the 
stars through telescopes, and ciphering and 
thinking, and putting this and that together, 
until they find out a great many wonderful 
things: and all that little folks, like you and 
me, can do, is to believe what they tell us, and 
try to understand as much as we can. 

«Let us believe, then, that they have disco- 
vered exactly how large the sun, and earth 
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and moon are, and exactly how far they are teen times as much room on the outside of our 
apart, and that they are all round like balls— | world as the little people in the moon—if there 
or nearly so—and I think, after we have taken | are any there—have upon theirs. 
this for granted, we can manage to understand, «The sun, you know, is bright with its own 
something about the form of the shadow that light, as a fire is; but the moon, just like our 
our earth casts out into space; but you must earth, is bright only while the sun shines upon 
be very attentive, or you may not hear all I it. Therefore, when we are between it and 
have to say, and learn nothing from it, and the sun, or, what is saying the same thing, in 
that would be a pity. other words, when it comes into our shadow, 
“If you had a small light behind you—the it is in the dark, and cannot be seen. That is 
flame of a lamp, for instance—and a wall be- what we mean when we say that the moon 
fore you, at some distance, your shadow, cast shines by reflected light. 
by the small light on the wall, would be) ‘The moon is the earth’s little daughter, 
larger than yourself; if there were another and, like her mother, receives daylight from 
wall, farther off. your shadow on that would} the sun, and bas a conical shadow, or night, 
be larger sti!l, and if you could have one suffi-, of herown. Her day lasts for a whole fort- 
ciently far off you would cast a shadow upon’ night, and so does her night. That is a very 
it large enough to cover the whole earth: nei- | long day and night for such a little world, is it 
ther would it stop there, but go on, and on. } not? 
growing bigger and biggeras it went. So, you! ‘Sometimes all the bright daylight side is 
see, when you have a light behind you, smaller | turned towards us, and then we say the moon 
than yourself, your shadow continues to in- ; is full; sometimes all the dark night side, and 
crease in size the farther it extends. ‘ then we say there is no moon. When a tiny, 
“If, however, you had a very large light be- | narrow strip of the bright side begins to peep 
hind you—say as large as the side of a house— round again, we call it the new moon. 
and a wall before you, your shadow would be; ‘*What a fine, great moon, fourteen times as 
smaller than yourself; on a wall at a greater large as ours, this earth must be for the good 
distance, it would be smaller still, and so folks there! Only, as it happens that the same 
on, until it would, at last, come to a point, ' half of the moon is always turned this way, 
and vanish. Now, this is exactly the case; the people on the other half, if they want to 
with the shadow of our world, for the sun ; have a look at us, must take a long journey in 
is a great deal larger than the earth, so) order to enjoy that pleasure. 
that, although its shadow is very long indeed. ‘‘Sometimes we appear a full moon to them, 
it yet grows gradually smaller all the way, and ; and sometimes new, as our moon does to us; 
comes, at last, toa point, If you think of it but, instead of rising in the east and setting 
for a minute, you will not find it hard to un-) in the west, we always seem to stand still, just 
derstand that such a shadow, cast by a round in the same part of the sky. The people, who 
ball, must be what is called cone-shaped, that live in the centre of that half of the moon 
is, shaped like a sugar-loaf, or the extinguisher which is turned towards us, see us directly over 
of a candle, or the paper cornucopia you had _ their heads all the time. 
last Christmas, full of sugar-plums. } J] would tell you a great deal more about 
“It is, then, under this great cone-shaped the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the 
shadow you sleep every night; and, while you | earth, and I will soon, if you like to hear, but 
are dreaming, it passes swiftly over your bed, ) not now; for, see’ while we have been talking, 
lifting its mighty head up, up, farther than) the great earth-shadow has crept silently over 
your thoughts can follow it, beyond the path-) us, and is pressing down your sleepy eyelids.” 


way of the distant moon. 
“CHEER UP.” 


«That reminds me to tell you, what I dare) 
say you have already guessed, that the moon, ' ; -- 
in its regular travels round us, sometimes Never go gloomily, man with a mind 

asses through the earth’s night-shadow, and; _ Hope is a better companion than fear; 

omes what we call ‘eclipsed,’ or hidden. | Providence, ever benignant and kind, — 
This happens about twice a year. It is not) ©!Yes = oe ee you take with a tears 
often entirely hidden, however, but more fre- ' pa ; the It » 
quently passes somewhere across the edge of Morning was over the dung has of night; 
the great shadow, so that we can see a large 4) that was black will be all that is bright; 
part of its round, bright face, and may watch | Cheerily, then! cheer up. 
the eclipse passing slowly over one side of it, | : a eles 
until, like a shining silver bubble, it floats out | or e foe is a friend in disguise, 
again into the light. You are not to suppose, | H come og ara - ee pes eal ms 
though, that the tnoon is really a bubble. By | Ujping the heart to be happy and wise, 
no means. It is a round, solid earth, as solid | : Stand in ro my itedasbliaibin. wibbe 
as our own, and probably made of very much | Strike like a an 
the same sorts of rock, only it is not nearly so | This is the bravest and cleverest plan; 
large. Tt would take fifty moons to make Trusting in God, while you do what you can; 
such an earth as this, and we have about four- | Cheerily, then! cheer up. 
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SIMILITUDES.—wNo. 6. 
BY LUCY LARZOM 


SNOW UPON THE HILLS. 

Through how many long, dreary twilights 
the hills have awaited the coming of the snow! 

December sunsets could not warm them, as 
they stood, each a forsaken Lear, with his head 
uncovered to the pitiless wind. The Summer 
birds long ago flew southward from among the 
dropping leaves of their summits, and moons 
have risen and waned since lambs were seen 
browsing upon their barren sides. 

The mild autumnal air that now and then 
played around them, seemed to come from an 
unknown land; for it had no fragrance to bring 
from the dead flowers of the garden, or the 
gathered fruits of the orchard. It was like 
fresh and genial emotions that sometimes visit 
the heart of the old man; too spiritual to be 
mere gushes from some far-away nook in me- 
mory’scave, truly he deems them the whispers of 
spirits leaning downward to woo him away 
from loves that have their dwelling in the dust 
alone. 

But at last the snow has come, the soft and 
Stainless snow. And as the hills lift them- 
selves up to put on the bridal robes which the 
clouds have unrolled for them, and to receive 
a smiling benediction from the sun, the hea- 
vens bend to kiss their pure brows. 

Oh! the hills are glad for the snow! 

At length, also, the river has gone to sleep 
beneath a broad, thick sheet of ice. But her 
slumbers are light, and in her dreams she 
hums softly the song that she will sing aloud 
at her Spring-time awakening. 

Oh! the river is glad beneath the ice! 

And the shrouded heart of Winter throbs 
with life as deep and healthful as that which 
gives birth to the full, unchecked utterance of 
midsummer’s most joyful strains. 

Fall lightly as the snow-drifts. gentle Death, 
upon those who have well worn out their 
oe and manly strength, and have nothing 


efc but to stand in loneliness, waiting for 


thee! 


CROWNED WITI THISTLES. 

Fairest maiden of the palace, are there no 
camellias in bloom, no roses, nor even a spray 
of myrtle alive, that thou shouldst wear upon 
thy head a crown of stinging thistles? 

“Ah, stranger, it is not by my present 
choice, but because of a fatal spell which 1 
have guiltily helped to bind about myself, that 
I wear this hateful garland. 

‘In the golden May-days which are now 
blotted from my calendar, I played with many 
Others, in the fields of the fairy-queen. 

“There we were bidden every day to gather 
fresh garlands for the brows of those who 
watched ‘over us, or shared our sports. No 
harder labo? was required of us than that we 
should always select our own flowers; and a 
merry sight it was—so many young and happy 


ones dancing over beds of heart’s-ease and 
violets, lingering beneath bowers of honey- 
suckle and eglantine, or swinging upon orange- 
boughs, ambitious to reach their sweet blos- 
soms. 

“Bat some of us bore an evil mind into 
fairy-land. I, alas! must number myself with 
them. If we twined a wreath of rose-buds, 
we would take by preference the stems on 
which there were many thorns: or would art- 
fully blend with daisies and lilies, the deadly 
nightshade, the thistle and the nettle. 

‘‘When we left those lovely fields, a fairy 
stood at the outer gate, and said to each, as 
we passed, 

‘« «Of such flowers as have been oftenest seen 
in the garlands thou hast made for others, 
shalt thou hereafier daily receive and wear a 
fresh crown.’ 

‘‘Ah! then I blushed and wept—for well 
I remembered the white foreheads that thistles 
of my gathering had so often stung! 

“Every morning I feel the prickly coronet 
pressed anew by unseen fingers upon my head; 
and I must wear it, though it forces from me 
bitter murmurings, frowns and tears. I could 
not take it off if I dared; for woe is me! I have 
woven for myself the thistle crown!” 


CROWNED WITH ROSES, 

Maiden, upon the peaceful light of whose 
brow rests no cloud save the shadows of sofily 
unfolding roses, art thou not she who lately 
stood with eyes gloomily cast down beneath a 
garland of thistles? 

“Tam the same, stranger: and I will tell 
thee how I come to wear this rosy crown. 

“One morning I awoke from a delightful 
dream of fairy-land, where methought I sat 
upon a sunny bank and twined wreaths of 
lovely and fragrant flowers, in which I mixed 
not a single weed or thorn. 

‘‘Before my senses were unchained from the 
happy illusion, a fairy stood beside me, hold- 
ing a crown in either hand; one of roses and 
the other of thorns. . 

‘«*For which of these wilt thou change thy 
wreath of thistles?’ she enquired. 

‘- «Ah! the roses, the roses!’ I replied. 

***But, maiden,’ said the fairy, ‘these two 
crowns are sent from our gracious queen, as 
gifts to thee and to thy fair young sister. She 
or thou must wear the garland of thorns; and 
thou, being the elder, art bidden to choose be- 
tween the two. 

‘«*The queen of fairy-land remembers the 
errors of thy mis-spent May; and if the tears 
which the thistles have ere now pressed from 
thine eyes have not proved healing drops to 
cure the fever of a selfish heart, the crown of 
thorns may distil for thee a bloody, but more 
potent balm. 

‘« «Or, if thow wilt so choose, she bids thee 
wear the wreath of roses thou hast not de- 
served, and see a purer forehead than thine 
own pierced by the thorns.’ 








«« «My sister! my dear, innocent sister! must 
she, can she bear to be so cruelly wounded?’ 
1 murmured. 

«It rests with thee, maiden,’ said the fairy. 

«Then let me wear it. Give my sister the 
roses, and let me wear the crown of thorns.’ 

“Andas I spoke. the dread of pain was drown 
ed in a thrill of victorious strength. 

“She placed the’ thorny wreath upon my 
head. One pang I felt, and wondered why | 
felt no more, as she glided away to my sister 
with her gift, and bade me look into my mirror. 

“Oh, wonder of beauty! the point of every 


thorn was rounding into the mossy calyx of a. 


rosebud, and velvet leaflets gradually unwound 
themselves from the prickles on the stocks. 

“As IT breathed the fragrance of the first 
half-blown rose, the fairy’s voice came to me 
through the distance, saying, 

‘+ *For every sweet blossom thou hast denied 
thyself to add to the wreath of another, a thorn 
in thine own garland shall be transformed into 

9 99 


a rose. 


THE CORNED BEEF BOARDER. 


The following amusing anecdote has been 
furnished the editor of the **Albany Dutch- 
man,’ by one of his correspondents : 

A few days since, the capitol of one of the 
New England States boasted of but one public 
house, which was a very creditable establish- 
ment, by the way—and at which, at the pre- 
sent time, you can make sure of very comfort- 
able and satisfactory accommodations, on rea- 
sonable terms. Then, as now, this house was 
the temporary home of the Solons and Lycur- 
guses of the State, when their legislative duties 
drew them to the capitol. 

Mr. F——, the proprietor of the house at 
the time to which | allude, found that he had 
all sorts of men to deal with—the State Repre- 
sentatives being composed of farmers, ship- 
builders, land speculators, lumber merchants, 
&c ® &e. 

Of all men, however, the queerest customer 
was a Representative who had not certainly 
been chosen for any remarkable oratorical 
talents, or for any extensive knowledge of 
political economy. In fact, his notions of pri- 
vate economy altogether predominated, as the 
following anecddte will show : 

With his constituents, Mr. G—— took up 
his quarters at the public house kept by Mr. 
; He was delighted with the breakfast 
of venison steak, the dinners of turkeys and 
moose meat, and other corresponding accom- 
modations; but really the rate ef board was 
more than he felt able to pay. Accordingly, 


he applied to the landlord to know if he could 


not board him for less than the usual price. 

“I should be very happy to accommodate 
you,” said Mr. F——, politely, “but I should 
lose by the operation. I have the best of 
everything on my table, and my expenses are 
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so large that I could not live if I were to re- 
duce my prices.”’ 

“No way at all—in my case?” inquired the 
representative, ruefully. 

“‘No—I don’t see how I can. I have to pay 
uncommonly high, this season, for my tur- 
keys. venison, eggs, &c.” 

«Now, see here,’’ interrupted Mr. G——, «I 
suppose these fixins are wo’th all you charge 
for board. I wouldn't complain if I felt as 
though I could afford to eat such dinners. 
Now, why not let them that want to eat the 
turkeys, pay for ‘em? For my part I'd as lief 
eat corn'd beef every day as not. I won’t eat 
your turkeys, and don’t see why I should pay 
for ‘em.”’ 

“Very well,” said the obliging landlord, 
with an indulgent smile. “Jf you are willing 
to confine yourself to corned beef, as far as 
meals are concerned, and to eat other things 
accordingly, I suppose I can make some de- 
duction in your case.” 

The representative was highly gratified. He 
promised to eat corn beef and to abstain from 
various costly dishes which were named, upon 
which condition a satisfactory bargain was 
made. 

Accordingly, every body who observed Mr. 
G—— at table from that day, were very much 
astonished at his singular choice of food. Of 
course, the bargain was a secret—confined to 
the two parties by whom it was made; and 
the unconscious waiters laid before the repre- 
sentative temptation after temptation, which 
he no doubt found it hard to resist. 

‘What shall I help you to, sir?” they would 
ask him: ‘*Turkey, chicken pie, venison, steak, 
roasted—’”’ 

‘-Corn’d beef!’ would be the self-denying 
exclamation of the scrupulous boarder. 

Day afier day it was the same. Sometimes 
the waiters would, through mistake, we may 
suppose, place before him a choice plate of the 
forbidden luxuries, which it made his heart 
ache to send away again, with his modest call 
for ‘‘corn’d beef !"’ 

At length the waiters grew so stupid, or 
waggish, we suspect, that Mr. G—— would 
have to send away half a dozen appetising 
dishes before they could be made to under- 
rey his unalterable choice was ‘‘corn’d 

This state of affairs afforded a great deal of 
amusement to the waiters, boarders, guests, 
everybody except Mr. G—— himself, who was 
grievously annoyed. At last human nature 
could bear it no Jonger. 

One day Mr. G—— called for his favorite 
dish three times, and received successively, 
roasted veal, moose steak, and broiled chicken. 
Glowing and sweating with perplexity and 
wrathful impatience, he sent away the last 
named dish, with an emphatic request for 
‘‘corn’d beef!” The waiter returned with 
smoking, odorous turkey. : 

“You thick-skulled rascal,” cried the furi- 
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ous representative, ‘‘can’t you understand? I 
ain't a turkey boarder, I’m a corn’d beef 
boarder. Do you hear? J'm a corn’d beef 
boarder!” 

The waiter heard, the table roared, the repre- 
sentative perspired profusely; but he was never 
afterwards troubled with refusing the dishes 
he had forsworn. The waiters enjoyed the 
joke, and the representative the corned beef, in 
quiet. 





THE ARABS. 


The generosity of the Arab race, (says 
Bayard Taylor, in one of his lectures), though 
little known, would put to blush many a more 
civilized nation. The following tale, which 
was told by the Arabs, strikingly exemplifies 
this noble trait in their character. 

There were three Arabs, called Abdallah, 
Mustapha, and Hassan, more distinguished for 
their generosity than any others of their tribe. 
One day, three Arabs were disputing as to 
which was the most generous of the three, but 
not being able to decide, they agreed to dis- 
guise themselves as poor persons, and solicit 
their charity. 

The first went to Abdallah, as he was just 
setting off fora journey. He told his tale of 
distress, when Abdallah dismounted, and gave 
the Arab his clothing, provisions which he had 
provided for the journey, and the camel, but 
told the Arab to be careful of the sword, as it 
was a present from Mahomet’s son. 

The second went to Mustapha’s tent, but he 
was asleep; when the servant, not liking to 
awake his master, and knowing Mustapha’s 
generosity, gave the Arab four hundred pieces 
of gold. 
servant told him who had been there, he ex- 
claimed— 

“Why did you not awake me? 
have given him much more.” 

The third went to Hassan, who, being in- 
firm and almost blind, was leaning on two 
slaves, and making his way to a neighboring 
mosque. The Arab told his tale of poverty, 
when Hassan said— 

“My two slaves are all I have; but take 
them.” 

The palm was awarded to Hassan. 

The Arabs, when insulted, are revengeful 
and unrelenting in their hate; but the greatest 
vices of the Arabs are lying and cheating. In 
proportion as they are successful they deem it 
an honor, but if detected they are punished. 
The Pacha of Egypt relates a story of this 
trait, by saying that the devil, when he came 
on earth, brought nine bags of lies. One he 
scattered in France, and then crossed over to 

pt; but, as soon as he had landed, the 
Arabs stole the other eight. 
There is an herb, used by the Arabs, more 


I would 


powerful and intoxicating in its effects than: 
opium; but, while one part of the system will | 
‘money are tastefully arranged in festoons. In 


be under the control of this drug, the other 


When Mustapha awoke, and the} 
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part will be in a sound state of mind, and 
wonder at the absurd notions of the other. It 
forms a state of mind between the animal and 
intellectual. While Mr. Taylor was with the 
Arabs, he tried the effects of this drug, and 
thus relates his experience. He said it seemed 
as if he was transported to the top of a pyra- 
mid in the Nubian desert, and it was made of 
plugs of Virginia tobacco. He again was 
travelling through an arch made of rainbows, 
but so quick the time seemed that he thought 
he was fifteen years going through. On a 
Kentuckian, who was with him, the effect was 
different. He sat watching Mr. Taylor for 
some time, till at length he jamped up, and 
exclaimed— 

“By Jupiter, I’m a locomotive!” and com- 
menced pacing the room very rapidly, and 
moving his hands at his side like the crank of 
anengine. This drug causes 2 thirst in the 
throat, and the Kentuckian took up a pitcher 
of water, when he suddenly placed it down, 
saying, “I won’t fill up the boiler while I'm 
letting off steam.” 

The Arabs are given greatly to exaggeration, 
and Mr. Taylor says that that habit got some- 
what fastened to him. but he left it when he 
left the country. A Musselman, that had been 
to Alexandria, and had seen one of our ships 
of war, asked Mr. Taylor how many ships we 
had. Wishing to keep the good name of the 
country up, among the Arabs, he replied— 

“We have one hundred line-of-battle ships, 
let alone the smaller vessels.”’ 

The Musselman turned to a companion, and 
said— 

‘He is too modest, altogether, for I know 
they have upward of six hundred.”’ 

A. L. M. 





A Damascenr Beauty.—We will first de- 
scribe the daughter of the host—a very fair 
specimen of her sex in Damascus: her eyes 
are beautifully dark; her eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and hair, of a glossy jet-black; the latter, ting- 
ed with henna, hangs down her back, and 
reaches nearly to the ground in a succession 
of plaits, each terminating with black silk 
braid, knotted and interwoven with various- 
sized golden coins; her features (excepting the 
eyes) are smal] but compact. The nose is 
Grecian, the lips cherry, and slightly pouting; 
the chin, dimpled; the form of the face, oval; 
and the complexion clear, with a rosy tint. 
The bust and figure are unexceptionable; the 
arms comely; the wrists and ankles, well 
turned; and the feet and hands, perfect models 
for a sculptor. Yet this is one out of the many 
nondescript beings that we encountered with 
tzar and veil in the street. Her face and figure 


are well set off by the head-dress and Oriental 
; costume. 


On the top of her head she wears a 
small red cap, which is encircled by a hand- 
somely floweredshandkerchief, and over the 
latter strings of pearls and pieces of small gold 











the centre of her red cap is a diamond cres- 
cent, from which hangs a long golden cord, 
with a blue silk tassel, usually ornamented 
with pearls; her vest fits tight, and admirably 
displays the unlaced figure. In summer, this 
vest is of blue or pink satin, bordered and 
fringed with gold-lace; in winter, cloth, edged 
with fur, is substituted for the satin; and over 
the vest is worn a short grey jacket, chastely 
embroidered with black silk braid. The vest 
is confined to the waist by 8 zunnar, in sum- 
mer, of a silk Tripoli scarf; in winter, by a 
costly Cashmere shaw] ; and from under this, 
a long robe reaches to her ankles, and is di- 
vided into two long lapels, lined with satin 
and fringed with costly trimmings. This latter 
robe partially conceals the s/erwa/, or full 
trousers, which hang loosely over, and are 
fastened round the ankles; the tasty mixture 
of colors, and the graceful arrangement, ren- 
ders the costume a perfect study.—The This- 
tle and the Cedar of Lebanon. 





WHAT COURTESY CAN WOMAN 
CLAIM. 


There is anocld saying that some people 
stand up so straight’ that they lean over on the 
other side. We are disposed to think that po- 
liteness to women in the United States, fre- 
quently partakes of this exaggeration. It is, 
for example, no uncommon thing, at Wash- 
ington, for ladies to invade the floor of Con- 
gress, or drive the reporters from their seats. 
Every day gentlemen are exp2cted to abandon 
their places in the omnibus in order to make 
room for new passengers of the opposite sex. 
Ifa popular divine is announced to preach, it is 
practically useless to attempt to hear him, un- 
less you are a woman. At commencements, 
and other popular assemblages, the gentler sex 
have in like manner an apparently prescriptive 
right to a monopoly of all the room. What 
was originally yielded as a courtesy, is now 
claimed virtually as aright. The hearer in a 
coat is expected to make way, invariably, for 
the listener in petticoats, and is pronounced to 
be ill-bred, sullen, and selfish if he does not. 

We are aware that we undertake a perilous 
enterprise, in speaking the plain truth upon 
this question. We even run a risk of being 
misrepresented. To guard against this, we 
desire to say distinctly, that we would have 
the sex alway treated courteously. The fact 
that a woman ean travel from Maine to Texas, 
not only without danger of being insulted, but 
with the certainty that she will receive, every- 
where, corfsiderate attention, is, deservedly, one 
of the brightest boasts of Americans. But 
while an unprotected female has a claim on 
every gentleman for aid, it does not follow, 
that at all times, and in all places, the one 
sex should make way for the other. A strong, 
healthy woman has no right to drive a weary, 
or perhaps feeble man from his seat in an om- 
nibus. A mere fine lady has no right to in- 
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'trude on a reporter’s seat in the halls of Con- 
gress. A female auditor has no right to enter 
-a church at the eleventh hour, expecting to 
obtain a place by turning some gentleman out. 
Wherever, in short, the male has the superior 
‘claim, whether from the demands of business, 
or otherwise, it is pushing politeness into ab- 
surdity for him to give way—it is presuming on 
‘true courtesy to expect him to do it. 
| Weare not alone in this opinion. Every 
_real lady holds it as firmly as we do. Nor are 
_ such ever guilty of the acts of which we speak. 
‘ But a false public opinion having given to the 
sex a practical tyranny in this matter, many 
‘women take advantage of it—a minority, we 
| are convinced; but yet a minority large enough 
to produce all the evils of which we complain. 
Generally, also, it is those who have least claim 
_to drive out the gentleman, who most frequently 
exercise the prerogative. It is the religious 
gossip, always running after the latest pulpit 
,“star,” who stands furthest up the church 
jaisle and looks daggers at any gentleman re- 
taining his seat. It isthe fashionable, giddy 
‘ belle, talking through the whole session, who 
‘invades the floor of the Senate, or encroaches 
:on the reporters’ gallery. It is not generally 
| the poor, tired work-woman, who has a mile or 
two to go before reaching home, who stops the 
crowded omnibus and enters, determined to 
have a seat—nor even the weary mother with 
a child in her arms, but most often the ener- 
,getic, hearty female, with a full purse and an 
‘excellent conceit of herself, and, above and be- 
yond all, the fixed idea that anybody in a 
‘round hat is “‘no gentleman,’’ as she phrases 
‘it, who does not make way at once for her, 
‘though she perhaps has but a square or two to 
go, and he a dozen. 
| There isa just mean to be observed, how- 
‘ever, and to that we would direct attention. 
‘In the main, men should give way to women, 
‘for the latter are less c#pable of enduring fa- 
tigue. No travellercan err, therefore, in en- 
‘deavoring to make the journey as comfortable 
as possible to unprotected females. But no 
real lady will presume on this, of occupying 
_ with her shawls, or bundles, the space of three 
‘or four, crowding the gentlemen, if not com- 
pelling some of them to stand. At church, 
‘commencement, or other popular assemblies, 
‘females, who wish to be accommodated with 
, seats, should go early, and, if they fail to do 
: this, should make up their minds to retire, ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases, rather than deprive 
gentlemen of their seats. We neither defend 
churlishness in the one sex, nor selfisn forward- 
ness in the other. But, in point of fact, there 
is far Jess danger of the former, as things go, 
than of the latter. Hence it is that we speak. 
If we have been apparently more severe on the 
ladies than on the gentlemen, it is because their 
offence, in this particular, is the most frequent; 
but we can assure them, that, if ever the op- 
posite evil gains the mastery, we shall Jash our 
‘own sex more heartily, and with infinitely 
more unction.— Ledger. 
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A DINNER PARTY IN HIGH 
LIFE. 


A German, who accompanied the American 
Expedition to Japan, has written an account of 
his voyage, which is now in course of publica- 
tion in the Augsburg Gazette, and enters more 
into details than any other narrative we have 
seen. The passages relate to a dinner, which 
was given by the Regent of the Loo-Choo 
Islands to the officers of the American Squad- 
ron:— 

“The hall, in which the feast was to be 
given, had been prepared at a few feet from the 
gates of the town. The arms had been stacked 
and the cannon muzzled. The crew received 
extraordinary rations of grog, while the offi- 
cers repaired to the place assigned for the feast. 
The hall was divided into three apartments, of 
which the one in the middle contained four 
tables for the eminent personages. 
tables groaned under the weight of a remark- 
able quantity of small plates, filled with all 
kinds of eatables, quite encouraging to the ap- 
petite and of a most delicious taste, but which 
were altogether too delicate for the maws of a 
hungry mariner. 

«Tea was served in exceedingly small cups, 
which servants were always on hand to fill. 
There was neither sugar nor milk in it, but 
out of regard for us they had provided some 
Sugar candy. ‘These were nothing but the 
preliminaries of the feast. The repast, pro- 
perly so called, consisted of twelve kinds of 
soup, which, we were assured, was in Japan 
considered to be a royal repast. It is the cus- 
tom there to have a feast, consisting of three, 
four or nine soups or services, according to the 
quality of the guests; but a dinner of twelve 
soups was the ne plus ultra of the considera- 
tion they could show a stranger. 

**The food was put ia small plates of the size 
of a saucer, and consisted of different kinds of 
meat, fish, vegetables and fried eggs; and, only 
think, there was a plate filled with the greatest 
delicacy of all—dog’s meat. Do not believe 
for a moment that the animals which are used 
for this purpose in the Japanese kitchen re- 
semble in any respect European quadrupeds 
of the same name. They are delicate little 
puppies, fattened for this purpose from the 
most tender age; and I frankly confess I have 
never eaten more agreeable or more succulent 
meat; the most fastidious epicure would have 
no fault to find with it. 

“With the tea, they served us with jacky, a 
drink made of rice, and of a most delicious 
taste; but again without sugar. They poured 
it out of a pot placed on the table, and it was 


given to us in little Lilliputian cups, of the | 


size of a thimble, made of china, which 


obliged us to get them filled up several times. | 


This drink was not at all intoxicating, and I 
confess, for my part, I drank fifteen cups of it 
without feeling the slightest effect. It is quite 
remarkable, that all the meats are served up in 


These | 
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very small quantities, but they are handed 
around so often that in the end one is satisfied. 

“To eat these luxuries, they had chop sticks 
on the table, a kind of sharp pointed ebony 
stick, such as the Chinese use, which they 
hold between the thumb and the third finger, 
and which they move about at pleasure. [ 
performed my part very well for my first at- 
tempt; but to eat the soup, or rather the dif- 
ferent kinds of soups, they managed to make 
up for our European awkwarkness, by giving us 
spoons made of China, whilst they used the 
chop sticks with great dexterity. Apart from 
these rather singular customs, in point of 
manners and refinement, there was nothing to 
complain of. 

‘Like all Oriental nations, the peculiarity of 
their tastes may at first strike us as rather out 
of the way; but we soon get accustomed to 
them, and, 1 believe, the American officers 
who accepted of their hospitality, had no rea- 
son wo regret the reception they met with. 
We returned to the ships, highly delighted 
with the civilities of these grandees of Japan; 
and although they gave us dog's meat! to eat, 
no one said he had an appetite for any other 
delicacy! Every one seemed satisfied!” 

Bat Masqve ww Panis.—Last evening | 
went to a Bal Masjue, at the Grand Opera, 
merely as a spectator, and such a scene I never 
could have conceived! Imagine the whole of 
the stage and parquette of an immense theatre, 
floored over and converted into a brilliantly 
lighted ball-rooin, gorgeously decorated. Then 
imagine this floor tilled by a thousand persons, 
male and female, in every grotesque disguise 
conceivable, dancing and talking in all kinds 
of jargon; cutting jokes and capers, until one 
fancies himself either in a Lunatic Asylum, or 
}in Pandemonium. Again, imagine six tiers of 
richly furnished boxes, and every box filled 
with gentlemen and ladies in dominos; thou- 
sands of black eyes sparkling behind masques, 
not a bit blacker and with none of their bril- 
liancy—and thousands of tongues beneath these 
eyes, prattling incessantly; and not least, ima- 
gine Prince Murat, in the royal box, unmasked, 
and sbaking his fat sides with constant laugh- 
ter. Still imagine, bebind these boxes, in every 
tier, spacious saloons and long lobbies, with a 
never-ending string of these same queer-look- 
ing dominos, promevading through them, or 
reclining on lounges and chairs around their 
sides, and every where the same gay—exciting 
—but, to any one /wman, I should think, in- 
comprehensible and stunning — Babel of Voices. 
And finally, imagine at every door, and along 
every lobby, and in every Sa/on, and through- 
out the ball-room, the stern mustachiod faces 
of the Imperial soldiers, keeping order, in per- 
fect silence, but with drawn swords. Imagine 
| these things, and see yourself, faintly, at the 
ball of the Grand Opera, in the time of the 
‘Carnival at Paris!—Correspondence Pa. In- 
i guerer. 
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THE WILD PIGEON. 
BY C. W. WEBBER. 


I have always thought the Passenger Pigeon 
ought to be emblazoned upon our national 
coat of arms along with the Bald Eagle It is 
even a better type than that great bird, in 
some respects, of the American character. In- 
deed, if the comparison be elaborate, it will be 
found that the resemblances between us as a 
people, and this peculiarly indigenous produc- 
tion of our continent, is most remarkable. The 
Americans may be truly called the passenger 
pigeons of a new civilization—borne on the 
iron wings of steam! The suddenness of our 
migrations—the distances to which they are 
extended —the countless swarms in which we 
move—the tremendous changes wrought, as 
by magic, where we alight—the extraordinary 
disregard of individual life, which 1s lost in the 
general activity;—in one and all these marked 
peculiarities, we not alone closely resemble, 
butin several far surpass these birds! In 
utility, too, the resemblance is not less, for we 
are both,in the strictest sense, utilitarian in 
all our mass movements, and whether either 
of us be entirely aware of the good we do, yet 
somehow or other it seems that Providence 
makes us instrumental of much. I think these 
curious propositions will be perceived to have 
something of analogical truth in them when 
we have looked at the habits of the bird with 
an eye tosuch a contrast—and admitting at 
the same time the possibility that there may 
be points of comparison between a bird and 
the man, for my own part [ think that such 
possibilities not only do exist, but that man is 
rather the honored party of the two—for while 
the act of the bird ‘‘answers mere nature,’’ 
that of the man is usually ‘on compulsion” — 
and so far as any integrity of volition on his 
part is concerned, seems to be most the result 
of accident in him—in a word, while man has 
created his own world of motives, and made to 
himself a ‘golden calf,’’ in California, God 
created the motives and the mast which lead 
the passenger pigeon to the great West. 

Here we would take time to say to those 
astute doubters—who have been in the habit of 
setting down descriptions of the habits of the 
wild pigeon to the account of that ludicrous 
spirit of exaggeration for which the Western 
humor is notorious,—gentlemen, I entirely 
agree with you, it is impossible to believe such 
things without seeing them. You never saw 
the pigeons in your dove-cote behave so in your 
life: therefore, you may properly conclude the 
thing is alla delusion. Men are crazy who 
tell you these wild stories; your respectable 


sense cannot be expected to realize such absur- | 


dities on hearsay, any more than you believe 
‘be seen, which fly very high and seldom alight 


' —their power of vision being sufficient to enable 


these high-flown and extravagant stories about 

the new California pigeon roost. Tut! tut! 

this wild talk about millions of gold and hun- 

dreds of thousands of people flocking there and 

dying in armies, getting rich as fast, building 
Vou. ILL.—No. 4. 5 


up great cities in one day, and burning them 
down the next, is all a delusion of the excited 
senses, and unworthy of belief by our respect- 
able people. You never got rich in a day, nor 
did any of your children by accident ever do 
80; therefore, you disbeléeve the whole story— 
most especially as not one of these flooding 
millions of gold has ever come directed to you. 
Now suppose I were to tell you that I have 
witnessed a perfect eclipse of a brilliant sun- 
set for one half hour before that luminary had 
dipped behind the horizon, caused solely and 
entirely by the passing of a flock of pigeons, 
which continued to go by in apparently undi- 
minished numbers, as long as the twilight 
lasted. Would you not vote mea shaven crown 
and a strait-jacket forthwith? 


‘«There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio,’’ &c. 


The fact is, that people who live in this new 
world, as well as those who come to it, have 
got to accustom their credulity to taking preity 
high gulphs occasionally, and if they cannot 
swallow the Mississippi for a morning draught 
to wash down a breakfast of alligators, in emu- 
lation of a river boatsman, they must at least 
modestly follow suit in the persevering culti- 
vation of that gulletal capacity which a few 
years’ experience, out of sight of the smoke of 
their own chimneys, will show to be necessary 
to enable them to keep up with American 
wonders. 

Turn a foreigner loose in a pigeon roost—he 
would stop his ears in consternation, and vow 
it was Niagara, only with the difference that 
it sounded more like an ocean falling out of 
heaven, than the St. Lawrence river. 

I advise all rhetoricians who may find them- 
selves engaged in piling up the ‘agony,’ Pe- 
lion on Ossa, in search of some epithet to ex- 
press a sound louder than thunder and deep 
bassed as the sea, to throw away his superla- 
tives and call it «Pigeon Roost,” at once. It 
will simplify the image, and our people will 
then understand what he means. 

I think I should be about as apt to forget my 
first interview with an earthquake as my in- 
troduction to a pigeon roost. It happened that 
a district of country, partly in the Barrens, 
and about ten miles from my father’s residence 
in Southern Kentucky, had been for many 
years resorted to by the pigeons. They never 
choose exactly the same locality for two suc- 
cessive times, but the location chosen was 
somewhere in that neighborhood, within the 
range of a number of miles. It often happened 
that no pigeons made their appearance for a 
number of years in succession, when the mast 
was scarce, but when it was heavy, their ap- 

rance was uniform. 

Early in the Autumn small flocks begin to 


them to judge of the quantity of mast beneath 


‘them as they thus pass. ‘They are undoubt- 


edly sent forward as scouts by the main body 
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to report upon the prospects ahead, before it 
should move in that direction. 

These wild high-flyers are seen every year, 
whether the pigeons come in great numbers or 
not—and ah! what a time of jumping for joy, 
and scouring of old guns there was for me, 
when on some misty morning, a few days 
after, as I strained my eager gaze through the 
‘-roseate obscure,”’ that dark moving point I 
had watched, spread and spread, till at last I 
saw the golden sunrise flashed from their high 
wings, and the cry ‘they come! they come!”’ 
is drowned in the rush and roar, as they sweep 
like a heavy cloud of arrows over me. 

“It is settled now!’ and I catch a long 
breath as the cold current of air they draw 
with them passes over. The first great flock 
that follows the little ones that come first, 
shows that we are to have a ‘pigeon year.”’ 

Hurrah! hurrah! Now for fun! Yonder 
come other flocks—three—four—five—six ! 
They are flying low! They will light near 
here! See them stoop down towards those tal] 
old bushes and oaks on the river bank—they 
pass them and rise up again with such a grace- 
ful sweep, all their dark azure backs turned 
towards us—round they wheel now, as the 
‘cloud turns out its silvery lining to the night,” 
all their white breasts flash out upon us, round 
and round; how like one creature they do whirl, 
as if a single will but guided them all. Now 
the steady sweep is pausing; they are all to- 
gether—a few short flappings, and they have 
alighted. 

What a magical change! The green boughs 
that waved in easy lines sway and bend be- 
neath the sudden weight, glistening with bur- 
nished purple, gold and green, and all alive 
with shifting, restless, half-spread wings! Oh! 
to be in forty paces of that burdened tree 
with my double-barrel! And now pop, pop, 
pop, bang, bang, boom! The whole town is 
alive and firing away like a besieged place. 
Every musket, duck-gun, bird-gun, double- 
barrel, horse-pistol, and pop-gun, is hauled 
out from its rusty, dusty, musty dormitory, 
charged nearly to the muzzle, is let off, it mat- 
ters not how or in what direction, so that it 
but add a quota to the wild hella-bulloo of 
welcome to the pigeons. All this multifarious 
artillery is supposed to be fired at the legions 
passing overhead, but. as they seem to take 
no notice of it, we will let it pass for supposi- 


tion. 


Sometimes they open their ranks a little, 


and swerve as if in courtesy they would give 
free passage to the exhausted shot. Then it 
would be amusing to see the next flock swerve, 
too, and then the next, and the next, when 
they get to that place, as though they could 
never do sufficient honor to the messages of 
greeting from below. 

Now away to the forest! How strange it 


looks, bowed and heaving with this weight of; 
feathered life upon it—it seems and sounds like | 
a vexed ocean. Fire into that heaped oak. 
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The roar of their rising wings, deafens you 
while the bent trees leap up erect for many a 
rood around. Thump, thump, flutter, flutter! 
Hear them fall, the dead and wounded—tifteen, 
twenty, thirty, even, strew the ground All 
around, the same scenes are going on. Groups 
of boys, negroes, men, half-dozen to one old 
rusty blunderbuss, throng the brown woods, in 
every direction. Beech-nuts, acorns, wild- 
grapes, patter down in one incessant hail. The 
air is filled with floating feathers. It is load 
and fire again, load and fire as they come 
back, circling in great eddies round and round 
the trees from whence they have just been dis- 
turbed. Above the roaring of their wings, as 
they alight, you can distinguish a busy sound, 
emitted by the birds, which is the melody of 
all this uproar—the undertone of its hoarse 
bass. This scene of constant slaughter con- 
tinues until nearly eleven o'clock, when they, 
being gorged with food, retire to perch, scat- 
tered, lower down in the trees for quiet and to 
digest their food. Here the sport, or rather 
butchery, of the morning ends, for they are 
not so easily approached now as when feeding, 
and the sportsman, whether of high or low 
degree, is satisfied with having killed two or 
three bushels. 

This is pigeon-shooting by daylight, but to 
give you some more definite idea of their num- 
bers, as seen even at this time, we will quote 
from Mr. Audubon his rough estimate and off- 
hand observations of their numbers, in riding 
through Kentucky, at his leisure, on horse- 
back:— 

‘In the Autumn of 1813, I left my house, 
at Henderson, on the banks of the Ohio, on 
my way to Louisville. In passing over the 
Barrens, a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, I 
observed the pigeons flying, from north-east to 
south-west, in greater numbers than I thought 
I had ever seen them before, and feeling an in- 
clination to count the flocks that might pass 
within the reach of my eye in one hour, I dis- 
mounted, seated myself on an eminence, and 
began to mark with my pencil, making a dot 
for every flock that passed. In a short time, 
finding the task which I had undertaken im- 
practicable, as the birds poured in, in countless 
multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots then 
put down, found that one hundred and sixty- 
three had been made in twenty-one minutes. 
I travelled on, and stil] met more the farther I 


proceeded. The air was literally filled with 


pigeons; the light of noonday was obscured 
as by an eclipse, and the continued buzz of 
wings had a tendency to lull my senses to re- 
pose. 

‘Whilst waiting for dinner, at Young's inn, 
at the confluence of Salt River with the Ohio, 
I saw, at my leisure, immense legions, still 
going by, with a front reaching far beyond the 
Ohio on the west, and the beechwood forests 
directly on the east of me. Not a single bird 
alighted, for not a nut or acorn was that year 
to be seen in the neighborhood. They, conse- 
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quently, flew so high that different trials to 
reach them with a capital rifle proved ineffec- 
wal, nor did the reports disturb them in the 
least. I cannot describe to you the extreme 
beauty of their rial evolutions, when a hawk 
chanced to press upon the rear of a flock. At 
once, like a torrent, and with a noise like 
thunder, they rushed into a compact mass, 


ressing upon each other towards the centre. | 


n these almost solid masses, they darted for- 
ward in undulating and angular lines, de- 
scended and swept close over the earth with in- 
conceivable velocity, mounted perpendicularly 
so as to resemble a vast column, and, when 
high, were seen wheeling and twisting within 
their continued lines, which then resembled 
the coils of a gigantic serpent. 

‘‘Before sunset, I reached Louisville, distant 
from Hardensburgh fifty-five miles. The pi- 
geons were still passing in undiminished num- 
bers, and continued to do so for three days in 
succession. The people were all'in arms. The 
banks of the Ohio were crowded with men and 
boys, incessantly shooting at the pilgrims, 
which there flew lower as they passed the 
river. Multitudes were thus destroyed. For 
a week, or more, the population fed on no other 
flesh than that of pigeons, and talked of no- 
thing but pigeons. The atmosphere, during 
this time, was strongly impregnated with the 


peculiar odor which emanates from the species. | 


“It may not, perhaps, be out of place to at- 
tempt an estimate of the number of pigeons 
contained in one of those mighty flocks, and of 
the quantity of food daily consumed by its 
members. The enquiry will tend to show the 
astonishing bounty of the Great Author of 
Nature in providing for the wants of His crea- 
tures. Let us take a column of one mile in 
breadth, which is far below the average size, 
and suppose it passing over us without inter- 
ruption for three hours, at the rate above of 
one mile in a minute. This will give us a 
parallelogram of one-hundred and eighty miles 
by one, covering one hundred and eighty 
square miles. Allowing two pigeons to the 
square yard, we have one billion, one hundred 
and fifteen millions, one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand pigeons in one flock. As every 
pigeon daily eonsumes fully half a pint of food, 
the quantity necessary for supplying this vast 
multitude must be eight millions, seven hun- 
dred and twelve thousand bushels per day.”’ 

But these are only such scenes as are wit- 
nessed by the garish eye of common day. It 
is the night scene that we want—the pigeon 
roost! Ho! for the pigeon-roost! Cart, tent, 
horses, n a friend or so, with good store 
of substantial ‘creature comfort” provided, 
plenty of ammunition, cloaks, blankets, guns, 
&c.—we are ready! 

Ah! what an exhilarating moment—my 
first visit to the pigeon-roost! I bounded into 
my saddle as if I, too, wore wings. The dis- 
tance was between eight and ten miles, and 
we so calculated our hour of starting as to 
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reach the scene a little before sundown. The 
‘last half of the ride we found the road 
thronged with people, all moving the same 
way, and pigeons, if not literally in every 
mouth, were, at least, upon every tongue— 
/some with wagons, some with carts, some with 
| baskets, some with meal- bags—and the arms! 
‘they defy description! 
| About an hour before sundown, you see here 
and there a small flock of scouts. Soon these 
‘disappear. Now the excited senses are roused 
on the alert. The eye roams restlessly here 
‘and there around the horizon—nothing to be 
‘seen with life except a solitary hawk, passing 
high above, with steady flappings. You may 
know, from the direction it which it heads 
‘that it has scented slaughter upon the breeze. 
' As it grows later, a scattered flock of coward 
crows may be seen streaming silently on the 
‘same course. They go to batten, to-morrow, 
‘with the vultures and other unclean things, 
upon the slain. They are afraid to caw—they 
are awed out of their usual impudent clamors. 
Nature seems to be holding her breath. There 
is not a sound to be heard. Everything seems 
‘to wait—listening for the great coming. The 
dead silence fatigues your irapatience. The 
sun is getting low. You are nearly within 
hearing of the roosting-place, and yet no 
sound. 

The horses prick their ears—ha! what now? 
_ What strange sound isthat? It is heavyy—is 
it a tornado coming? What a deep-veiled 
roar! The sounds of wave, wind, and forest 
are all commingled with the rumbling of wheels 
like worlds! Ho, here they come! The black 
‘cloud has passed before the sun—his burnished 
‘shield is darkened and the glowing sky fades 
‘out. The full burst of the deafening velame of 
‘that vast sound is borne upon you overwhelm- 
‘ingly with a current of fresh air strong enough 
to swerve you in the saddle. They are over 
us! We pause in speechless amazement. 
‘Heavens! whata sight! Half the sky is ob- 
secured. On, on, with a smooth, impetuous 
‘flow, as the liquid drops of mighty rivers 
‘glide, now filling the stunned sense with the 
‘tremendous silence of their passing. When 
‘will it cease? Is it one of the everlasting 
‘floods? We gaze until the real night is ga- 
‘thering around us, and now move on to the 
/camping-ground. We stop within the limits 
‘of the roost, to pitch our tent, and make 
'other preparations for the night’s work. We 
‘can barely hear each other a. by shouting 
‘at the top of our voices. You might conjec- 
‘ture from this that we were in a noisy neigh- 
‘borhood. In occasional lulls we would hear, 
iby way of variety, oaths, yells, cries of anger, 
‘and of mirth, and shouts, mingled with the 
‘barking of dogs, and neighing of horses, 
‘which showed that our co-workers in the in- 
‘tended massacre were flocking in; and over 
,all, the owl welcomed the deepening shadows, 
{with his shout of gloomy glee. Our camp- 
‘fire, blazing high, reveals fitfully many a cu- 
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rious group around us, eagerly hurrying their 
preparations in the dark. 

Our supper over; our horses secured; our 
guns ready, we are off into the heart of the 
roost; for now the uproar has become so ex- 
citing, that we are already as near half mad 
as we are deaf. What are all those flashes, 
here and there, in the dark? 

“Guns! you silly fellow!’’ the friend at my 
elbow, yelled in my ear. 

“Guns?” I screamed, in a sort of asthmatic 
despair. ‘Guns! I can’t hear any!”’ 

‘‘Hear ’em! you couldn’t hear a cannon!” 

But I did hear, like a whispered screech, 
the scamp’s convulsive laughter. 

Here we are among them! Look at that 
huge, low black mass—it looks like a great 
wall, several acres wide. One, two, three, 
fire! in platoon. I hear no sound—surely our 
guns missed fire; stunned and amazed, it 
seems a wild dream—that black, heavy-look- 
ing wall springs up like magic, and a tall 
wood is there—while, with a noise of wings, 
that made the earth tremble, lifting themselves 
into the dusky air—filling it confusedly as 
snow-flakes fill the dimmed moonlight of a 
winter's storm—the birds nearest us move off; 
but myriads take their places; and, while we 
rush in with lanterns, and with torches, to ga- 
ther up the dead and wounded, the young 
wood is bowed again into our very faces; and, 
lifting our lights we can see the birds, clinging 
in hundreds, to the limbs within our reach— 
their bright, black eyes dazzlgd by the glare, 
and they, uttering that soft, mellow cry, with 
a quick, incessant iteration. 

What a shame it was to murder them—they 
looked so innocent, with their fair bosoms and 
gleaming necks! But a pigeon roost is no 
place to make monodies on mercy. Thump, 
crash, our negroes are among them with long 
poles, short, heavy sticks, and clubs; they 
beat them down, as the farmer thrashes down 
his fruit. 

It is getting dangerous beneath these trees: 
the birds are piled one on another, three or 
four deep, and see, still they are alighting —we 
fire again; horrible carnage! Hundreds have 
fallen! Let us move away to another part of 
the scene. As we pass along, our way is im- 
peded by the fallen trees and great limbs; in- 
deed, we see them falling, and yet we do not 
hear the crash. By this time my senses are 
so bewildered and excited, that I scarcely know 
myself, my friends, where I am, or what I am 
doing. Every minute we meet parties, stagger- 
ing past, under the loads of their slain— 
the noiseless flashing of the guns around us, is 
like that of fire-flies in a summer's evening. | 
Hundreds and hundreds of guns are there, 
doing that work of murder. 

Just above the tops of the trees, over our 
heads, are pouring incessantly two broad; 
and heavy currents, which pass each other } 
without confusion, though all is confusion } 
worse confounded beneath them; they are’ 
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passing from one part of the roost, which is 
over five miles in length, to the other, and so 
this tremendous Babel is continued till long 
after midnight. 

Towards three o’clock the sounds have lull- 
ed, the birds have become wearied, and must 
have rest. Now, the broad, round moon is 
up, and you may see them, heaped in black 
cones, against the sky, on some stubborn oak, 
still as death, except that low, soft cry, heard 
now and then. This is the time when the 
cruelest carnage commences—they cling obsti- 
nately to their roosts, and men slaughter them 
in wagon loads, with poles and sticks. 
What an awful change it is, to this deep si- 
lence and the solemn moonlight! We came 
out from the wooded lands on to the Barrens, 
which were covered with long prairie grass, 
and a scattered growth of black-jacks. Here 
we found the grass pressed down as smooth 
as a floor, by the superincumbent weight of 
near three inches of the ordure of the birds, as 
well as that of their own bodies. They rose in 
myriads before us, veiling that glittering moon. 
The black-jacks were piled like solid heaps. 
For experiment, we fired a single musket, 
heavily loaded, into one of the densest of these, 
and actually picked up a hundred and fifty 
dead and wounded birds, as the result. 

Thoroughly exhausted, as well as chilled by 
the morning air, we retreat, shivering, to our 
camp-fire, and our tent. As we, the whole- 
sale slaughterers, leave the scene, the wolves, 
the fuxes, the raccoons, the opossums, the 
minks, the weasels. the snakes, the hawks, the 
owls, the crows, the vultures, all sneak in to 
take their share. The farmers, for miles 
around, turn in their droves of hogs, to craunch 
their share, too, of the bloody feast. Sick with 
the reaction of my long excitement, I sink in 
utter exhaustion on our blanket-beds, to dream 
of pigeon roosts and Pandemonium! 

Our article is already too long: we will 
merely mention, in conclusion, that the breed- 
ing-places of these birds are upon quite as 
vast a scale as their roosts; and are, in many 
respects, full as curious. We have not time 
to describe one of these places now. We regard 
this wonderful bird as the direct means, in the 
economy of Nature, by which the growth and 
distribution of mast-bearing forest trees has 
been principally equalized upon this conti- 
nent; while they can fly from Charleston to 
New York, with rice gathered in the former 
place still undigested in their crops, it needs 
no prophet to tell us the meaning and necessity 
of these great massacres, since every bird de- 
stroyed, with half a pint of acorns or beech- 
nuts undigested in its crop, leaves just so much 
seed wherever it may fall, to spring up again 


‘in oak and beech-trees; while they enrich the 


land wherever they may pass. 





When our desires are fulfilled to the v 
letter, we always find some mistake which 
renders them anything but what we expected. 
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THE LADY ROWENA. 
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[One of our engravings this month is taken 
from Lippincott, Grambo & Co’s. handsomely 
illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels. The 
Lady Rowena is well remembered by all the 
readers of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’? She is thus described 
on making her appearance in the banqueting 
hall, and coming first under the ardent gaze 
of Brian de Bois-Guilbert. } 

When the repast was about to commence, 
the major-domo, or steward, suddenly raising 
his wand, said aloud,—*Forbear!—Place for 
the Lady Rowena.” A side-door at the upper 
end of the hall now opened behind the ban- 
quet-table, and Rowena, followed by four fe- 
male attendants, entered the apartment. Ce- 
dric, though surprised, and perhaps not alto- 
gether agreeably so, at his ward appearing in 
public on this occasion, hastened to meet her, 
and to conduct her, with respectful ceremony, 
to the elevated seat at his own right hand, ap- 
propriated to the lady of the mansion. All 
stood up to receive her; and, replying to their 
courtesy by a mute gesture of salutation, she 
moved gracefully forward to assume her place 
at the board. Ere ske had time to do so, 
the Templar whispered to the Prior, ‘I shall 
wear no collar of gold of yours at the tourna- 
ment. The Chian wine is your own.” 

‘Said | not so?” answered the Prior; ‘but 
check your raptures, the Franklin observes 

ou.”’ 

Unheeding this remonstrance, and accustom- 


ed only to act upon the immediate impulse of 


his own wishes, Brian de Bois-Guilbert kept 
his eyes riveted on the Saxon beauty, more 
striking perhaps to his imagination, because 


differing widely from those of the Eastern sul-. 


tanas. 

Formed in the best proportions of her sex, 
Rowena was tall in stature, yet not so much so 
as to attract observation on account of supe- 


rior height. Her complexion was exquisitely } 


fair, but the noble cast of her head and fea- 
tures prevented the insipidity which sometimes 
attaches to fair beauties. Her clear blue eye, 


which sate enshrined beneath a graceful eye- | 
brow of brown sufficiently marked to give ex- | 
ha ya to the forehead, seemed capable to} 
<indle as well as melt, to command as well as} 
to beseech. If mildness were tbe more natural | 
expression of such a combination of features, 
it was plain that, in the present instance, the » 
exercise of habitual superiority, and the recep- } 
tion of general homage, had given to the Saxon ' 
lady a loftier character, which mingled with, } 
and qualified that bestowed by nature. Her 
profuse hair, of a color betwixt brown and} 
flaxen, was arranged in a fanciful and graceful , 
manner in numerous ringlets, to form which } 
art had probably aided nature. These locks | 


were braided with gems, and being worn at 


full length, intimated the noble and free-born | 
Condition of the maiden. A golden chain, to‘ 


which was attached a small reliquary of the 
same metal, hung round her neck. She wore 
bracelets on her arms, which were bare. Her 
dress was an under-gown and kirtle of pale 
sea-green silk, over which hung a long loose 
robe, which reached to the ground, having 
very wide sleeves, which came down, however, 
very little below the elbow. This robe was 
crimson, and manufactured out of the very 
finest wool. A veil of silk, interwoven with 
gold, was attached to the upper part of it, 
which could be, at the wearer’s pleasure, 
either drawn over the face and bosom after the 
Spanish fashion, or disposed as a sort of dra- 
pery round the shoulders. 

When Rowena perceived the Knight Tem- 
plar’s eyes bent on her with an ardor, that, 
compared with the dark caverns under which 
they moved, gave them the effect of lighted 
charcoal, she drew with dignity the veil around 
her face, as an intimation that the determined 
freedom of his glance was disagreeable. Cedric 
saw the motion and its cause. 

“Sir Templar,” said he, ‘‘the cheeks of our 
Saxon maidens have seen too little of the sun 
to enable them to bear the fixed glance of a 
crusader.” 

“If I have offended,” replied Sir Brian, “I 
crave your pardon,—that is, | crave the Lady 
Rowena’s pardon,—for my humility will carry 
me no lower.” 

‘The Lady Rowena,” said the Prior, ‘‘has 
punished us all, in chastising the boldness of 
my friend. Let me hope she will be less cruel 
to the splendid train which are to meet at the 
tournament.” 





OH! WELCOME YE THE 
STRANGER. 
BY WM. GILMORE SIMMS. 


Oh! welcome ye the stranger, 
And think, if e’er you rove, 

How sweet in foreign lands must be 
The voice that proffers love! 

How sweet when sad delaying, 
Where Fate compels to roam, 

If stranger lips should welcome give 
And sweetly sing of home. 


Oh! welcome ye the stranger, 
For still, whate’er his gain, 

How much in dear ones lost to sight, 
Must be his spirit’s pain! 

His smiles but ill betoken 
The heart within his breast, 

That silent beats with hopes deferr’d 
And fears that will not rest. 


Oh! welcome ye the stranger, 
To whom your hearth shall bring 
The image of his own, and show 
Each dear one in the ring; 
And as your song ascending 
Wakes memories sweet of yore, 
He’ || think of her he left behind, 
Whose song hath bless’d before. 
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MORE PEDESTRIANIZING. 


BY THOS. E. VAN BEBBER. 

The little town of Baden, with its four 

thousand inhabitants, is interesting in more re- 
spects than one. Part of its attraction is no 
doubt owing to its thirteen warm fountains, 
each of a different degree of temperature, so 
that the patient may choose the one best suit- 
ed to his disease, or most agreeable to his 
feelings. Around it tower seven fir-darkened 
mountains, like so many Titans or earth-born 
giants; and beside it, the wild Oelbach, a 
young mountain stream, as yet untamed by 
loitering through the plain, tumbles and 
dances with turbulent joy over rocks of gra- 
nite. 
blows through and over it, and altogether the 
whole environment of the place is singularly 
attractive and romantic. 
_ Bat to visit a bathing-place after the season 
is over, is like walking through a forest after 
the fall of the autumnal leaves. Besides, when 
we arrived, we were tired, hungry, and thirsty. 
Weinbrenner's landscape gardening, his parks 
and architectural designs, were all Jost on us. 
After dinner things looked a little brighter. 
Still, there was something wanting: it was 
neither solitude nor society. 
birds of passage had flitted off flock after flock, 
and the few that remained had neither spirit 
or melody. 
stood in the park, with a double row of booths 
around it; but the one was no longer cheered 
by merriment, or the other gladdened by the 
approach of purchasers. 
dinner, everything looked dull and leaden. So 
much does the charm of life depend on times 
and seasons. 

The shop-doors were mostly closed—many 


locked—the gentry seemed out of all propor-} 


tion to the mechanics and tradesmen. In the 
thermometer of spirits the mercury sunk be- 
low the yawning-point. 

The next morning was Sunday, and things 
began to brighten in their aspect. There was 


a@ Sabbath stillness about the little town, } 


which was in fall accordance with the day. 


Everything we heard and saw was tranquiliz-} 
We listened to the church service in} 
English, and thus had the double pleasure of 
hearing once more our native language, and of} 
‘these are found here in abundance. 


ing. 


participating in the form of worship to which 
we had been accustomed from infancy. All 
this was the more delightful from having been 
unexpected. 

We remained at Baden only long enough to 
take a hasty glimpse at its environs, and to 
convince ourselves that the place had not ob- 
tained its reputation without deserving it. 
Even the ancient Romans were attracted by 


the spot, and when the waves of Roman do- | 
minion ebbed away from these mountains, they | 
left behind them storied slabs and sculptured | 
marbles, which, becoming in time fossil re- } 


The bracing breath of the mountain; 


The fashionable ’ 


The ‘‘conversation-house”’ still } 


In spite of our good | 
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mains, are now gazed upon by the antiquary 
with as much interest as are sea-shells found 
on mountain-tops by the naturalist. Here 
have been dug up and preserved in a public 
museum, altar-stones, monumental inscrip- 
tions, and lettered slabs. The traveller gazes 
upon them with more delight than he would on 
viewing the same objects in Italy. They are 
the boulder-stones of an inundation which has 
long since passed away. They transport the 
imagination back to Pagan times. And from 
the fact that one of these disinterred altar- 
stones having in it the head of an Apollo, sur- 
rounded by aquatic plants, drinking-horns and 
emblematic animals, it has been supposed that 
here was anciently the seat of an oracle. 

No doubt those thirteen health-giving foun- 
tains had at that time their naiads, in whose 
honor no blood was spilt save that of the goat. 
This portion of the classic mythology is the 
least offensive to a Christian. All that 
relates to the worship of the deities who 
presided over fountains has a delicacy and 
purity about it which is quite fascinating. 
The crystal springs and limpid well-heads 
over which these genii presided seemed to pu- 
rify the imagination; and as the sight of one 
of these shadowy beings was considered inaus- 
picious—nay, even of power to strike the be- 
holder with delirium—so, the sculptor usually 
represented them as beautiful virgins more or 
less veiled from view, with only the upper and 
nobler portion of the figure exposed—the head 


crowned with garlands of flowers and festoons 


of rughes—and holding in their hands vases, 
or an, ique pitchers, or gracefully rounded urns, 
from which they seemed pouring streams of 
fresh water. And even now, all friends of 
temperance and of chastity in word and deed, 
may gaze with unalloyed pleasure upon all 
such relics of a form of religion so different 
from our own. Even now, the traveller, with- 
out being accused of idolatry, may in passing 
exclaim, ‘‘Honor, not worship, to the beautiful 
nymphs, naiads, and oreads, who presided of 
yore over mount, fountain and forest.” 

But not only are classic foot-prints found in 
and around Baden, but the whole environment 
of the place is rendered venerable by the re- 
mains of the middle ages. Mouldering clois- 
ters, ancient convents, antique cemeteries, 
ruined abbeys, dilapidated feudal towers, all 
Proofs of 
the dominion of Papal as well as of heathen 
Rome may be reached by following at random 
any winding foot-path, or threading the course 
of any mountain torrent. From the gloom of 
dark evergreens you come upon the Convent of 
Lichtenthal, and entering its still darker and 
gloomier church, you find yourself suddenly 
among tombs, skeletons bedizened with jewels, 
and the perpetual twilight of painted windows. 
You are reminded too, that there were ‘giants 
in those days;” for in this secluded mountain- 
church may still be seen the statue of the 
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Margrave Rudolph the Long, stretched out in 
colossal proportions, at full length and in full 
panoply on his marble bed of death. He died 
in 1372. 

Poised upon a dizzy eminence to the north- 
ward of the town stands the huge old castle of 
the Princes—the loftiest and most commanding 
eagle's nést of all. And as though the rock on 
which it stands, were not high and not airy 
enough for its aspirations, it reaches up ever 
higher and higher, until the heads of some 
who have attempted to scale its tottering 
staircases have reeled with vertigo. 

And what a prospect from its summit! Far 

finer and wilder than any picture by Salvator 
tosa. The morning we ascended it was one 
peculiarly favorable for seeing it in its full 
glory. All along the range of the Black 
Forest, the mountain seemed to be mustering 
all his vapors and thunder-clouds, presenting 
an ever shifting panorama. 

The view divided itself into two parts: in 
one, the eye roamed over mountain-peaks and 
gorges—peak behind peak and defile opening 
into defile—wild, chaotic, labyrinthine; in the 
other, over the far-stretching valley of the 
Rhine. Standing on that old tower, the specta- 
tor had on one side the most rugged sublimity, 
and on the other the most dream-exciting 
beauty: the one was sombre and frowning, the 
other luminous and elysian. And as if tomake 
the contrast the more striking, all the open 
country of the Rhine Valley lay in the full ra- 
diance of sunlight. The storm-clouds of the 
mountain did not cast even a shadow on it. 

But what pleased me most of all was a 
black Cloud-Bridge which extended in wonder 
fal grandeur across a deep ravine in the dis- 
tance—the two ends of its single arch resting 
upon the heads of two opposite peaks—whilst 
between them, and far beyond the span of this 
vapory Rialto, stretching away ever further 
back and dimmer, extended other mountain. 
horns, and other” sky-piercing needles, and 
other and still more shadowy mountain-tops. 

We gazed long, and with intense delight, 
upon this cloudy suspension bridge, over which 
it seemed to us that the god of thunder was 
driving his car, as ever and anon we could 
hear a low rolling and rumbling from that di- 
rection. At last the winds swept it away— 
both bridge and car—and then turning our 
eyes Rhinewards, we took in at a single glance 
the two provinces of Alsace and Baden, with 
ali their towns, castles and villages without 
number, and the noble river itself—the whole 

of this side of the picture gleaming in the rays 
of the sun, waves sparkling, spires blazing. : 
red roofs glimmering—a prospect of inconceiy 
able extent and unimaginable brightness. 
From Baden to Carlsruhe we travelled, not 
on foot, but in a hired carriage. Our legs were 
still firm and our feet unblistered, and I can 
scarcely tell why it was we made this break 
or hiatus ia our adopted mode of travel, as we 
had not done so on any former pedestrian ex-- 
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cursion. Perhaps it arose from indolence; or, 
perhaps, after our ups and downs among the 
mountains, the beaten highway looked too 
tame for us. Be that as it inay, between those 
two cities we journeyed a few feet above the 
earth instead of, as on former occasions, An- 
taeus- like, fouching it. And the consequence 
is that I know no more of the whole tract of 
country passed over than if | had made the 
journey in total darkness. 

But why look outside of a carriage or stage 
coach when one has a pleasing subj-ct of con- 
templation within. No landscape or succession 
of landscapes could compare in fascination 
with that warm heart-pic'ure. It had alto- 
gether a human interest, and might be seen to 
as much advantage on a cloudy day ason a 
fair. 

What an Elysium they must have had of it! 
fn short, we had for travelling companions an 
Englishman and his bride—both young, both 
handsome, journeying together on the conti- 
nent for the first time! 

With such a spectacle before me, could J, 
think you, or could you, young unmarried 
reader, do anything else but gaze upon it—but 
study it? So delicate, in fact, were the color- 
ing and shading of the picture, that it needed 
some study to appreciate the full beauty and 
enchantment of it. Those nicely pencilled 
half-tints of emotion, Ars quiet attentions, Aer 
unaffected but unobtrusive sizns of devotion— 
the full and perfect felicity they seemed to 
enjoy in each other's society—the confiding 
frankness so beautifully tempered by a certain 
English reserve which characterized their 
whole intercourse—it was lovely. Had it 
been a German bride and bridegroom, we 
would have seen billing and cooing and hand- 
squeezing enough. They never once over- 
stepped the modesty of nature. Diana-like, 


‘that fair bride may, for aught I know, have 


stooped over her Endymion, by moonlight, to 
kiss him whilst sleeping and unobserved by 
mortal eye, but before strangers and in a pub- 
lic vehicle, never. 

I wish I could express my meaning better. 
There was to me at the time a strange attrac- 
tion and at the same time a mystery about 
the sight, of which I find it difficult to convey 
an idea. In some wonderful manner; each 
being seemed to keep in its own sphere, and 
yet both together to constitute but ene sphere. 
The one was a fine specimen of manly Eng- 
lish beauty, without the aid of any hirsute ex- 
crescences: the other of feminine loveliness 
(equally English in its type), without any 
touches of sickly tenderness or over-melting- 
ness. Ile seemed a man of strong practical 


‘sense, with a head well stored with facts and 


statistics; she fall—but not too full—of poetic 
images and kindly emotions. He dealt in 
figures of arithmetic: she in fresh but un- 
affected figures of speech. The two heads to- 
gether formed a full-orbed human intellect. 
Often I would shut my eyes, and feign 
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sleep, but it was only in reality to meditate on 
them And, whenever 1 did so, I seemed to 
see with my ‘‘mind’s eye’’a celestial globe 
painted all over with beautiful imagery and 
most fascinating coloring—these belonged to 
Aer—and all marked over with circles, planes, 
meridians, and graduated mathematica] lines 
and figures—these were Ais. But no sooner 
did I open my eyes again than each sphere 
seemed revolving in its own proper orbit, held 
together by indissoluble but invisible ties, 
with something /unar about her, and about 
him a lustre mildly solar. 

Such looks as they often bestowed upon 
each other! One such quick-rolling glance ex 
— a whole volume of quiet devotion. 

ach seemed perfectly transparent to the 
other. There could not have been the slightest 
shade of concealment or falseness. It seemed 
to me the purest clair-voyance of conjugal 
affection I had ever before witnessed. And 
once, when her eye, usually so lovingly joy- 
ous, appeared for a moment to be brimming 
with a passing shade of pensiveness—perhaps 
produced by a flitting vision of sorrow which 
might come and which she knew wou/d come— 
she seemed to hold to him the relationship of 
the rainbow to the sun, and that her very 
tears from Awn derived their radiance and 
lustre. 

Two unpleasant circumstances put an end 
to these delighiful reveries. The first was, 
that just as we were entering the little town 
of Carlsruhe, out rolled the Grand Ducal 
equipage with its four dashing bays, preceded 
by two liveried outriders, one of whom ad- 
vanced to our coachman, and ordered him in a 
low voice and in a most authoritative manner 
to get out of the way. This was the more 
provoking as we did not happen to be in the 
least in the Grand Duke’s way, the road being 
quite broad enough for half a dozen vehicles to 
pass and repass without jostling. This would 
never have occurred in entering either Paris 
or Vieana. <A little brief authority” was, I 
suppose, at the bottom of it. It jarred equally 
upon our republican pride and upon the mo- 
narchical independence of our interesting com- 
panions. 

The second source of vexation was that 
very common one with travellers, viz., a quar- 
rel with the coachman on the score of the fare. 
The dispute ran high; he referred it to the ar- 
bitration of the landlord; he, as was to be ex- 
pected, sided with the coachman—it ended in 
our being obliged to pay. 


But our host made ample amends by placing | 
before us a most delightfal repast, and we} 
arose from the table in the best of possible: 
humors with the landlord himself, with the : 
coachman, with his Highness the Grand Duke, | 
with his liveried outriders, and in short with: 


the universal world. Such virtue is there in 
the united effect of youth, appetite, fine health, 


and a juicy beefsteak, with all the necessary | 
‘has its green leaves and its chequered shadows; 


accompaniments. 
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Carlsruhe is, I believe, not generally much 
admired by travellers. It wants the bustle 
and metropolitan grandeur of a large city. It 
is small; not containing as many as 20,000 in- 
habitants. But, being the residence of the 


‘court, it has a certain aristocratic stateliness 


and quiet gaiety about it, which for a short 
time might be pleasing to a meditative wan- 
derer. Itis a city of orderly habits—a well- 
behaved and extremely decorous city. There 
are too many grand-ducal bayonets about it to 
be otherwise. An air of quietude hangs around 
and broods over it. The very naine signifies 
this. Charles Rest! Carlsruhe! Has it not 
a sweet, peaceful sound? 

For we are told that a certain Margrave 
Charles William, one day hunting in the forest, 
rested on the trunk of a prostrate tree. This 
was the origin of the town. A bronze pyra- 
mid now marks the spot in the centre of one of 
the market places, where during life he re- 
posed from the fatigues of the chase, and be- 
neath which his mortal remains are now wrap- 
ped in the still deeper and more undisturbed 
repose of death. Peace be with them, and 
may peace for ever brood over that courtly little 
city to which they belong 

If Philadelphia be noted for the mathemati- 
cal regularity of her streets, Carlsruhe, on a 
small scale, deserves to be much more so. It 
is more regular than a spider's web or a cart- 
wheel. I will endeavor to give some idea of 
it. And in order the better to understand my 
description, the reader will be pleased to aid 
me with a little geometry and a little imagi- 
nation—a small portion of either, however, will 
answer. 

Conceive then in the first place a tall, grand 
ducal palace standing upon a gentle eminence: 
and from this as a central point let straight 
lines like spokes radiate towards all points of 
the compass. On one side of the Palace, these 
straight lines constitute streets, and on the 
other the avenues of the ducal park or forest. 


‘Now the castle standing in this manner be- 


tween the wood and the city, a spectator, sta- 
tioned on its tower, will naturally be able to 
dart his eye down all the aforementioned 


‘streets and down all the woodland avenues. 


But the mathematical figure does not end here. 
These straight radiating lines are cut by 


‘circular ones—by a series of wheels within a 


wheel, or concentric rings, one side of each in- 
tersection being urban, one side sylvan: or in 


‘other words, one segment of each circle is 
‘street, the other a wood-shaded avenue. 


The 
whole arrangement has been compared to a 
double fan. 

Is there not something poetical in this? 
Contemplating it, is like studying a perfectly 
regular, and, at the same time, thought-teem- 
ing sonnet. You can take it in at a glance, 
and yet it suggests much more than you take 


‘in. Wood and town are united in one system, 


in one orderly and beautiful whole. One half 
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the other, its stately mansions and humming 


market- places: one half the favorite haunt of | 


meditation and leisurely sauntering: the other 
of buying, selling, and the transaction of busi- 
ness. We might call it a beautiful species of 
wedlock, almost as pleasing to contemplate as 
the warmer and more heart-enlisting one, the 
observation of which had delighted me so much 
during the journey from Baden to Carlsruhe 

I shall mention one more circumstance in 
connexion with this little court residence, and 
then pass on. In the centre of the Ducal 
Palace the traveller is introduced into a pa- 
vilion hung around with mirrors from floor to 
ceiling. These mirrors are so arranged that 
though their surfaces form angles of vision with 
each other, none of the rays, either of reficc- 
tion or incidence, fall upon or pass through the 
central point of the apartment. The conse- 
quence is, that a person walking across and 
around the circular hall, sees his own image 
reflected on al] sides and in every possible 
shape, except when he stands or sits in this 
forementioned centre. This spot is perfectly 
imageless and unegotistic. Did the artist or 
optician, think you, who planned this novel 
chamber of magic, intend thereby to convey 
the good moral lesson, that in every man's 
mind there should be an inmost and central 
point, where the idea of se/f should not enter, 
and to which he should sometimes retire to 
hold communion—not with the world or with 
the world reflections of himself—but with a 
Higher Power, in the contemplation of whom, 
se/f should be entirely annihilated? 


VARIETIES. 


Tt has been discovered that feathers unskil- 
fully cured and put into beds, are deadly to 
persons of weak luugs sleeping upon them. 


The Boston Post says:—“There are thirteen 
thousand marriageable girls now in the facto- 
ries of Lowell. Itis pleasant to know in this 
world of misery that there are thirteen thou- 
sand men yet to be made happy.” 


The year 1854 begins and ends on Sabbath 
—there are five months in the year that con- 
tain five Sabbaths, and there are fifty-three 
Sabbaths in the year. Such a coincidence 
will not occur again for twenty-eight years. 


Our friend B—— was travelling lately in 
the cars, when a man came up and asked for 
his fare. ‘*Who are you?” said B——. «J? 
My name’s Wood, and I’m the conductor.” 
“Oh!” says B——, very quietly, “that can’t 
be, for wood is a non-conductor.”’ 


A lady, a regular ‘‘shopper,’”’ who had 
made an unfortunate clerk tumble over all the 
stockings in the shop—they were fall goods— 
objected that none were long enough. ‘I want 
the very longest hose that are made.” ‘Then, 
madam, you had better apply to the next en- 
gine house.” 
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He that hath a trade, hath an estate: and he 
that hath a calling, hath a place of profit and 
honor. A ploughman on his legs is higher than 
a gentleman on his knees. 


Ladies, who have a disposition to punish 
their husbands, should bear in mind that a 
little warm sunshine will melt an icicle much 
quicker than a regular north-easter. 


General Wolfe overhearing a young officer 
say, in a very familiar manner, ‘‘Wolfe and I 
drank a bottle of wine together,” replied, «I 
think you might say General Wolfe.” ‘No,” 
replied the subaltern, with happy presence of 
mind, ‘‘did you ever hear of General Achilles 
or General Cresar?”’ 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Nothing sets so wide a mark between a vul- 
gar and a noble soul, as the respect and reve- 
rential love of woman-kind. Aman who is 
always sneering at woman is generally a coarse 
profligate or a coarser bigot. 





Would you be exempt from uneasiness, do 
nothing you know or suspect to be wrong: and 
if you wish to enjoy the purest pleasure, do 
everything in your power that you are con- 
vinced is right. 

“In the heraldry of Heaven,” writes Bishop 
Horn, “goodness precedes greatness, so on 
earth it is often more powerful. The lowly 
and the loving may often do more in their own 
limited sphere than the gifted.” 


The best heater to resist winter with, is a 
benevolent heart. Capitalists who have tried 
coal stoves and failed, will please take notice. 
A load of wood given to a poor person, warms 
you almost as much as it does him. 


God suffers a Christian to be wronged, that 
he may exercise his patience, and commands a 
Christian to forgive the wrong, that he may 
exercise his charity; so that a wrong done him, 
may do him a double courtesy. Thus evil 


works for good. 


A character should retain always the upright 
vigor of manliness; not let itself be bent and 
fixed in any specific form. It should be like 
an upright elastic tree, which bends, accommo- 
dating a little to each wind on every side, but 
never loses its spring and self-dependent vigor. 


It is far from being true, in the progress of 
knowledge, that after every failure we must 
re-commence from the beginning. Every fail- 
ure is a step to success; every detection of 
what is false directs us towards what is true; 
every trial exhausts some tempting form of 
error. Not only so; but scarcely any attempt 
is entirely a failure; scarcely any theory, the 
result of steady thought, is altogether false; no 
tempting form of error is without some latent 
charm derived from truth. 

















































EDITOR’S DE 


A Day 1n THe Lirk or A Lapy Epiror — 
The editor of the Mother's Journal, published 
in this city, gives, in a pleasant, cheerful way, 
the following sketch of a single day’s duties, 
editorial and domestic: ‘‘First, in the morning 
read six pages of proof of Journal, and wrote 
a note to the printer. Superintended baking 
of pies and bread, and received a morning call 
from a friend. Adjusted two sleeping apart- 
ments, and prepared the children for school. 
Wrote a circular for the next volume of the 
Journal. Assisted in putting a spread on the 
frame, and marking it for quilting. Examined 
several business fetters, and sent off numbers, 
ordered by new subscribers, to Post Office. 
Wrote a second note to the printer. TIroned a 
dress. Wrote two long letters to agents. 
Finished off a garment, previously commenced 
for one of the children. Looked over, and put 
to the proper places, the family washing. Ad- 
justed names on subscription list—and com- 
pared accounts, &c., contained in five letters 
received by evening mail; besides answering 
to the oft-repeated, ‘Mother!’ which came 
from the lips of three children, who have as 
many requests for ‘mother,’ as any three in 
the State, besides the little wifely duties which 
came in to fill spaces; the contrivings of ‘what 
is for tea and for breakfast, ma’am,’ and the 
shadows of inquiries about to-morrow’s din- 
ner, which is to be shared with guests.”’ 

Nor is this all. The lady editor cannot es 
cape, any more than her brother of the quill, 
the requirements of her office; and even unto 
the approach of the ‘‘small hours,’’ must she 
at times ply the instrument of her calling. 
Hear her in conclusion: 


“Our readers, after having toiled all day in 
discharging the necessary duties for their fa- 
milies, and retiring weary and late to their 
beds, having mended the last garment, or dis- 
missed the last cafl, may sometimes think of 
us, as retiring, not to rest, but to our desk, to 
reply to some long neglected letters, or trying 
to arrange some thoughts on paper froim our 
distracted brain; or scanning, with aching 
eyes, the proof-sheets of the next number, 
(which the printer’s boy will call for by the 
first opening light of morning,) comparing 
them with the manuscript, which perchance, 
some mother, (would there were more like her, ) ; 
from the fullness of her heart, has penned for } 
your benefit, delicately traced, it may be, on} 
blue paper. 
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«‘And here, no doubt apropos to the expe- 
rience and wishes of all editors, we would pe- 
tition—not for a ‘‘stamp act,’’ but, a co/or act 
to govern paper manufacturers. Let it be 
green, yellow, or pink. it must be colored, any- 
thing but that dingy blue, which forms no con- 
trast with the pale ink. which seems to be the 
staple in that article. Poets sing of the ‘-white 
unsullied page,’’ but our paper-makers have 
well nigh condemned it to live only in song; 
yet we would humbly ask, “Give us your 
thoughts, if possible, on the pure, white page.” 

To that petition, we will promptly affix our 
Good friends, we pray you, give us the 
Send no mere communica- 


name. 
pure white page. 
tions on yellow, green, or blue paper, espe- 
cially not on blue. This fancy for a blue tint, 
almost as dark as indigo sometimes, is not 
only in bad taste, but worse still, extremely 
bad for weak eyes, a pair of which we unfor- 
tunately possess. 


AGep Ministers —A friend, not a clergy- 
man, hands us the following pungent satiric 
from the pen of Fanny Fern, with a request to 
have it published in our paper. If we mistake 
not; it appeared in the Home Magazine more 
than a yearago. But, it will bear repetition, 
and we give it again for the benefit of all whom 
it may concern: 

“Your minister is superannuated, is he? 
Well, calla parish meeting, and vote him a 
dismission; hint that his usefulness is gone— 
that he is given to repetition—that he puts his 
hearers to sleep. Turn him adrift like a blind 
horse, or a lame house-dog. Never mind that 
he has grown gray in your thankless service— 
that he has smiled on your infants at the bap- 
tismal font, given them lovingly away in mar- 
riage to their heart’s chosen, and wept with 
you when death's shadow darkened your door. 
Never mind that he has listened, many a time 
and oft, with courteous grace, to your tedious, 
prosy conversations, when his moments were 
like gold dust. Never mind that he has pa- 
tiently and uncomplainingly accepted at your 
hands, the smallest pittance that would sus- 
tain life, because the master whispered in his 
ear, ‘Tarry here till I come.’ Never mind 
that the wife of his youth, who, won from a 
house of luxury, is broken down with fatigue 
and privation, and your thousand unnecessary 
demands upon her patience, strength and 
time. Never mind that his children, at an 
early age, were exiled from the parsonage roo 
because there was not ‘bread enough and to 
spare’ in their father’s house. Never mind 
that his library consists of only a Bible, a con- 
cordance, and a dictionary; and that to the 
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luxury of a religious paper he has been long a 
stranger. Never mind that his wardrobe 
would be spurned by many a mechanic in our 
cities. Never mind that he has risen early 
and sit up late, and tilled the ground with 
weary limbs for earthly ‘manna,’ while his 
glorious intellect lay in fetters—for you! 
Never mind all that:.ca]l a parish meeting and 
vote him ‘superannuated.’ Don't spare him 
the starting tear of wounded pride, by deli- 
cately offering to settle a colleague, that your 
aged pastor may rest on his staff in graceful, 
gray-haired independence. No, turn the old 
patriarch out—give him time to go to the old 
moss-ground church-yard, and say farewell to 
his unconscious dead, and then—give the ‘right 
hand of yucthey to some beardless, pedan- 
tic, noisy college boy, who will save your sex- 
ton the trouble of pounding the pulpit cush- 
ions; and who will tell you and the Almighty 
in his prayers, all the political news of the 
week.”’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Compendium of the Theological and Spirit- 
ual Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; being a 
Systematic and Orderly Epitome of all bis Re- 
ligious Works, selected from more than 30 vols., 
and embracing all his Fundamental Principles, 
with copious Illustrations and Teachings. With 
an appropriate Introduction. Prefaced by a 
full Life of the Author; with a brief view of all 
his Works on Science, Philosophy and The- 
ology. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. (For sale 
by Boericke & Tafel, No. 24 South Fifth street.) 
The comprehensive title of this large volume, 
will convey to the reader’s mind a clear idea of 
its scope and character. As far as a cursory 
examination will enable us to determine, the 
Compendium seems to have been made with 
care, labor and discrimination, and this judg- 
ment of the work is confirmed to us by those 
who have given it a closer scrutiny than time 
has yet permitted us to bestow. As the name 
of Swedenborg is much used by those who pro 
fess to receive communications from spirits, 
and he is made responsible for the most insane 
and contradictory statements, it may not be 
amiss to quote a passage or two from his writ- 
iogs, in which he treats of intercourse with 
spirits, and in which he stamps such as seek to 
communicate with men, as liars and deceivers. 
We quote from pages 188 89 of the Compendium, 


these remarkable statements, which seem to ' 


have been written with a prescience of what 
exists in these times, and as a solemn warning 
against all attempts to hold intercourse with 
spirits. 

“Dancer OF SPEAKING wWitH Sprrits.— 
Something shall now be said concerning the 
discourse of spirits with man. It is believed 
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| or who manifestly feel their operation. 





by many, that man may be taught of the Lord 
by spirits speaking with him; but those who be- 
lieve this, and are willing to believe it, do not 
know that itis connected with danger to their 
souls. Man, so long as he lives in the world, 
is in the midst of spirits as to his spirit, and yet 
spirits do not know that they are with man, nor 
does man know that he is with spirits; the 
reason is, because they are conjoined as to af- 
fections of the will immediately, and as to 
thoughts of the understanding mediately; for 
man thinks naturally. but spirits think spiritu- 
ally; and natural ard spiritual thought do not 
otherwise make one than by correspondences; 
a union by correspondences causes that one 
does not know any thing concerning the other. 
But as soon as spirits begin to speak with man, 
they come out of their spiritual state into the 
natural state of man, and in this case they know 
that they are with man, and conjoin themselves 
with the thoughts of his affection, and from 
those thougbts speak with him; they cannot 
enter into any thing else, for similar affection 
and conseqnent thought conjoins all, and dis- 
similar separates. It is owing to this circum- 
stance, that the speaking spirit is in the same 
principles with the man to whom he speaks, 
whether they be true or false, and likewise that 
he excites them, and by his affection corjoined 
to the man’s sffection strongly confirms them; 
hence it is evident that none other than similar 
spirits speak with man, or manifestly operate 
upon bim, for manifest operation coiocides with 
speech; hence it is that no other then enthusias- 
tic spirits speak with enthusiasts; also, that no 
other than Quaker spirits operate upon Quakers, 
and Moravian spirits upon Moravians; the case 
would be similar with Arians, with Socinians, 
and with other heretics. All spirits speaking 
with man, are no other than such as have been 
in the world, and were then of such a quality: 
that this is the case have been given to me to 
know by repeated experience. And what is 
ridiculous, when man believes that the Holy 
Spirit speaks with bim, or operates upon him, 
the spirit also believes that he is the Holy 
Spirit; this is common with enthusiastic spirits. 
From these considerations it is evident to what 
danger man is exposed who speaks with spirits, 
. *. 
But to speak with spirits at this day is seldom 
given, since it is dangerous; for then the spirits 
know that they are with man, which otberwise 
they do not know; and evil spirits are such that 
they hold man in deadly hatred, and desire no- 
thing more than to destroy him both as to soul 
and body, which also is done witb those who 
have indulged much in fantasies, so that they 
have removed from themselves the delights 
suitable to the natural man. Some also, who 


| lead a solitary life, sometimes hear spirits speak- 


ing with them, and without danger; but the 
spirits with them are at intervals removed by 
the Lord, lest they should know that they are 
with man: for most spirits do not knw that there 
is avy other world than that in which they are; 
thus also they do not know that there are men 
elsewhere; wherefore it is not lawful for a man 
to speak in turn with them, for if he should 
they would know it. Those who think much 
on religious subjects, and are so intent upon 
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them as to see them as it were inwardly in 
themselves, also begin to hear spirits speaking 
with them: for the things of religion, whatever 
they are, when man from himself dwells upon 
them, and does not modify them by the various 
things which are of use in the world, go inte- 
riorly, and there subsist, and occupy the whole 
spirit of the man, and enter the spiritual world, 
and move the spirits who are there: but such 
persons are visionaries and enthusiasts, and 
whatever spirit they hear, they believe to be 
the Holy Spirit, when yet they are enthusiastic 
spirits. Those who are such see falses as truths, 
and because they see them, they persuade 
themselves, and likewise persuade those with 
whom they flow in. 

Spirits relate things exceedingly dctitions, 
aud lie. “Wien spirits begin to speak with man, 
he must beware lest he believes them in any 
thing; for they say almost any thing; things are 
fabricated by them, and they lie; for if they 
were permitted to relate what Heaven is, and how 
many things are in the Heavens, they would tell 
80 many lies, and indeed with solemn affirma- 
tion, that man would be astonished; wherefore, 
when spirits were speaking, I was not permitted 
to have faith in the things which they related. 
For they are extremely tond of fabricating; and 
whenever any subj-ct of discourse is proposed, 
they think that they know it, and give their 
Opivions upon it one after another, one in one 
way and another in another, altogether as if 
they knew; and if aman then listens and be- 
lieves, they press on, and deceive and seduce 
in divers ways: for example, if they were per- 
mitted to tell about things jo come, about 
things unknown ia the universal Heaven, about 
all things whatsoever that man desires, yet 
(they would tell) all things falsely, while from 
themselves: wherefore let men beware lest they 
believe them. On this account the state of 
speaking with spirits on this earth is most peri- 
lous, unless one is in true faith. They induce 
80 strong persuasion that it is the Lord Himself 
who spvaks and who commands that man can- 
not but believe and obey 4 . , 

Spirits speaking are little to be believed. 
Nothiog is more familiar to spirits who are 
speaking, than to say that a thing is so or so; 
for they think that they know every thing, and 
indeed solemuly assert that it is so, when yet it 
is not so. From experiments made several 
times, it may be evident of what quality they 
are, and how they are to be believed: when it 
is asked (of them) whether they know how this 
or that is, then one after another says thatit is 
80, One diff+rently from another; even if there 
were a hundred, one would say differently from 
another; and indeed for the time with contidence, 
as if it were so, when yet itis not so. As soon 
as they notice any thing which they do not 
know, they immediately say that itis so; besides 
very many other proofsthat they speak os if 
knew, when yet they donotknow. * * 

Spirits may be indaced, who represent an- 
other person; and the spirit, as also he who was 
known to the spirit, cannot know otherwise 
than that he was the same. This has many 
times been shown to me, that the spirits speak- 
ing with me did not know otherwise than that 
they were the men who were the subject ot 
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thought; and neither did other spirits know 
otherwise; as yesterday and to-day, some one 
known to me in life (was represented by one) 
who was so like him, in all things which be- 
longed to him, so far as they were known to 
me, that nothing was more like: wherefore, let 
those who speak with spirits beware lest they 
be deceived, when they say that they are those 
whom they know, and that they are dead.”’ 

— The Working Man’s the World. 
Being the Autobiography of a Journeyman Prin- 
New York: Redfield. (For sale by Clark 
& Austin.) Every body knows that the auto- 
biographies of the French are among the most 
delightful in literature, while those of the 
Englisb, with one or two exceptions, are, with- 
out doubt, the stupidest, because the dullest. 
The reason of this is, because the former writes 
with the perfect naturalness of one who has 
made up his mind to unbosom himself even of 
his peccadilloes, while the other relates nothing 
that will create a smile, or draw a tear, or pro- 
voke afrown. Midway between the memoir 
writers of France and England, those of 
America promise to stand. Already one 
charming piece of autobiogrephy—that of Mrs. 
Mowatt—has led the way, and indicates by the 
great success which has attended its publica- 
tion, and by the increased esteem of the public 
for the fair authoress, that it is possible for one 
to write interestingly themselves, and 
yet steer clear of inordinate vanity on the one 
hand, and of soporific dulness on the other. 
The present work is singular in one respect. It 
presents us with the life of a Working-Man, 
written by himself. How traly this is an auto- 
biography, or how far it has been colored or 
amplified, of course we do not know; but speak- 
ing of it simply as a work of art, it is a. credit- 
able performance, and whether wholly real or 
in part fictitious, it will be found possessed of 
great interest. 


Way in 


ter. 


of 


By James 
(For sale by 
The author of this book is 


— Classic and Historie Portraits. 
Bruce. New York: Redfield. 
Clarke & Austin.) 
evidently one who has read extensively in the 
bye-ways of literature, and at the same time has 
been disposed to sift and examine the relations 
of others, and weigh and report the evidence 
for himself. These Classic and Historic Por- 
traits give us a better view of the personal ap- 
pearance of many men and women, whose names 
are famous in history, than are to be found in 
any preceding work. We also get glimpses 
of the manners and customs of other days, such 
as are rarely to be obtained without much dis- 
cursive reading. Many of the characters are 
lightly sketched in, but the outlines are so 
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sharply defined and the features so distinctly 
individualized, that it will be the fault of the 
reader if he does not rise from the perusal with 
a most vivid impression of the personal appear- 
ance of the remarkable personages thus de- 
lineated. 





A New Poem sy Dante!—Not an old poem, 
just discovered by some burrowing antiqua- 
rian, but a new production, fresh from the in- 
spired master of song. Thus we find it an- 
nounced by a New York publisher—<An Epic 
of the Starry Heavens, dictated from the 
world of Spirits This remarkable poem ex- 
tends to four thousand lines, and was spoken, 
by Thomas L. Harris, in precisely twenty-six 
hours and sixteen minutes, while Mr. Harris 
was entranced, as he believes, by the spirit of 
the great Italian poet, Dante.” 

There, reader, you have the important an- 
nunciation, and if your faith is as strong as 
that of Mr. Harris, and your taste for poetry 
quite decided, you will try to get the volume 
containing it, as soon as issued. 

A few days ago, we read in the New York 
Musical Review a story to this effect:—‘At a 
circle of spirit-rappers, in Paris, the spirit of 
the composer Donizetti suddenly made his pre- 
sence known, and, at the request of some one 
present, composed music to some given words, 
to the intense gratification of his audience. 
The next day, the treasured composition was 
submitted to a well-known critic, with the an- 
nouncement of its authorship, and of the man- 
ner in which it had been obtained. ‘Indeed,’ 
replied the critic, afver examination; ‘poor 
Donizetti, he cannot even compose so well now 
as when alive.’”’ If the same judgment is 
not pronounced on this new poem by Dante, 
when the critics get hold of it, should these 
sharp-eyed gentleman deign to notice the silly 
pretension, we shall cease to regard the whole 
subject of spirit-rappings as a miserable de- 
lusion, and all engaged in it as in states of 
partial or confirmed insanity. Thus far, in 
every instance that we have seen communica- 
tions purporting to be from the spirits of men 
who, when living upon this earth, were emi- 
nent for genius or wisdom, they have been so 
far below the range of intelligence possessed 
by these men while in the world, that we can 
rest only in one of two conclusions—either the 
communicating spirits (admitting the spiritual 
ground of the phenomena) are miserable pre- 


tenders; or, mind in‘the next world retro- 
grades instead of advancing. 

Every now and then, some new convert to 
this strange folly—the folly is none the less, 
admitting the spiritual origin of the thing, 
which any one may do who regards the evi- 
dence as conclusive to his own mind— flings 
himself before the public with a flourish of 
trampets, and assumes to be in receipt of in- 
telligence of vast moment to the world. But, 
thus far, not a single new truth has been pro- 
mulgated, nor a single higher principle of ac- 
tion deduced. The range of morality, preached 
and practised by some of the prominent advo- 
cates of this falsely-called “spiritualism,’’ is 
far below the range of the Bible; and the 
practical result, in too many cases, is the de- 
struction of the family bond, and the separa- 
tion of man and wife. 


Sewrne Macutnes.—Sewing, like weaving 
and knitting, seems destined soon to pass from 
the list of remunerative household employ- 
ments. Machinery is coming in here, with 
its immense advantage of rapid execution, and, 
in spite of prophecy to the contrary, must soon 
supercede the ‘‘nimble fiogers,”’ that will seem 
nimble no longer when compared with re- 
volving wheels. The improved sewing ma- 
chine of Wheeler, Wilson & Co., is described 
as performing the finest quality of stitching, 
such as on collars and shirt-bosoms. A girl 
can stitch with one machine, thirty-five dozens 
of shirt collars in a day. There are fifteen 
hundred of them now in operation in various 
parts of the country. They can sew straight 
and curved seams, the stitches do not rip out, 
and over one thousand stitches, it is affirmed, 
can be taken in a minute, by a good operator. 
This last statement seems rather liberal. 


Music anp Musicat Instruments.—We re- 
fer our musical readers to the advertisement 
of Mr. J. E. Gould, No. 164 Chestnut street. 
This is one of the largest and most reliable 
establishments in our city. The long expe- 


rience of Mr. Gould, and his known accuracy 


of judgment in the selection of musical instru- 
ments, give very appreaciable advantages to 
Ile keeps constantly on hand a 
large assortment of pianos from the justly ce- 
lebrated manufactories of Hallet, Davis & Co., 
Boston; and Nunns & Clark, Bacon & Raven, 
‘and N.J. & F. Haines, New York—the former 


purchasers. 
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with the .Eolion attachment. No better in- 
struments than these are in the market. We 
confidently recommend the house of Mr. J. E. 
Gould to our friends in the country who may 
visit Philadelphia, as one where instruments 
among the best in the United States can be 
obtained ; as well as all the latest music, as 


soon as published. 


Fancy Batts.—The Home Journal speaks 
our sentiments exactly:—‘‘A fancy-dress ball 
has one recommendation. It is, without ex- 
ception, past all comparison and beyond all 
controversy—the absurdest thing yet invented; 
and hence very amusing. It is absurd any- 
where, and in any circumstances; but when 
given, as is usually the case in New-York, in 
a house of very moderate dimensions, where 
closeness of contiguity is unavoidable, which 
huddles together in a crowd, or plants in so- 
lemn rows, the characters of ancient and mo- 
dern times, fictitious and historical, serious and 
comic, romantic and matter of-fact, the ab- 
surdity reaches an extreme which language es- 
says vainly to depict.” 


New Worps —The history of new words, 
which, from time to time are introduced into 
common language, is often curious and amus- 
sing. Take the single instance of the word 
‘‘quiz,’’ which, in colloquial, or vulgar lan- 
guage, signifies one addicted to mockery, and 
esting in simulated gravity. This word is 
said to have originated in a joke. Daily, the 
manager of the Dublin play-house, so the story 
goes, wagered that he would make a word of 
no meaning to be the common talk and puzzle 
in the city for twenty-four hours; in the course 
of that time the letters g-u-i-z, were chalked 
on the walls all over Dublin, and the wager 
accordingly won. 





Weak Eyes.—A number of our cotempora- 
ries have been Jamenting over ‘‘the vast num- 
ber of people who now wear spectacles,”’ and 
assert thatour grand-fathers and grand-mothers 
maintained their vision strong and clear foran 
greater number of years than we, ‘‘their weak- 
eyed descendants.” This we think is a mis- 
take. It strikes us that the present is just as 
clear and strong-sighted as the past generation. 
Spectacles are cheaper than they were twenty- 
five years ago, and gold ones are very fashion- 
able at present with some who have not the 
least necessity for their use; this may account 
for an apparent increase of weak eyes.— 
Scientific American. 
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Very few persons, we are sure, ever put on 
spectacles as an ornament. In most cases, 
the use of them is adopted reluctantly, and 
with a stronger feeling of mortification than 
vanity. Necessity is the prompter. The fact 
of impaired vision in the present generation, 
is, we think, undoubted; and the cause thereof 
lies, in too many instances, in the straining of 
vision over books and newspapers printed on 
bad paper, and with small types. Many of 
the lesson-books used in our schools are open 
to this objection; and many children have their 
sight injured, permanently, by their use. The 
matter is one of serious import, and demands 
the earnest attention of parents and teachers 
especially. 

MvstcoaL Criticism. —Criticism never runs so 
much into trancendentalism as when it touches 
upon music. In far too many cases, the 
Scotchman’s definitionof ‘‘Metaphysics” would 
fully apply to the musical elucidations given us 
from time to time by certain individuals who 
kindly seek to enlighten the public on works of 
favorite composers, or the execution of favorite 
performers. A very fair specimen recently ap- 
peared in Dwight’s Journal of Masic, wherein 
the critic speaks of, ‘‘That marvellously 
beautiful second movement, where the impas- 
sioned melody of the strings is veiled in such 
a thin and mystic element by the softly flow- 
ing, exquisitely fine divisions of the piano, 
that an awed sense of spiritual presence creeps 
over one.” We are inclined to the opinion of 
the New York Musical Review that a “spi- 
ritual presence,”’ in some sense, had something 
to do with the inditing of this paragraph. 


Russian Finances.—It is very generally ad- 
mitted by those who have the best means of 
‘knowing. that Russia cannot prosecute the war 
upon which she seems resolved to enter, with- 


out obtaining heavy loans. Already she has 
made an immense issue of paper money. 
“But where,” asks a cotemporary, ‘will Rus- 
sia go? On what Bourse will the Russian 
loan now find bidders! Should the Czar per- 
sist in his designs, he will soon exhaust his 
home resources, by destroying the credit of his 
paper currency; and, when his resources at 
home are exhausted, there is no foreign quar- 
ter to which he can reasonably look for aid. 
Without money, even an autocrat cannot fight. 


, What will he do?” 
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Kusrixa A , JOURNAL. —A cotemporary, in 
copying the following brief article from the 
London Leader, says:—‘‘There is over state- 
ment in the following, but, duly sifted and 
qualified, some truth will be found.”. Yes, 
and a large proportion of truth. We hardly 
think it possible for any one to keep a journal 
of his, or her, own experiences, thoughts, and 
observations on life, without learning to mag- 
nify self into undue importance, to say no- 
thing of the time abstracted from useful work 
or reading. Indeed, we have often thought 
that this journal-keeping was, in itself, proof 
of over self-estimation. We would rather ad- 
vise, as a means of self-improvement, the 
cultivation of good-will towards others, the 
indulgence in benevolent and kindly offices, 
and the banishment, as far as possible, of all 
those selfish thoughts that lead to a history of 
personal experiences. These are already 
written in the Book of Life, without an error, 
and no private journalizing can alter the re- 
cord:— 


“Don't Kegp a Journal —Journa's—and 
this is their real vice—are necessarily false. 
The most truthful man that ever lived could 
not write a truthful journal, unless he con- 


fined himself to the merest skeleton of facts, 
and then it would only be a selection, not a 
picture. We believe that William Wilberforce 
was @ truly religious man; but the deep dis- 
gust with which we read his journals, the 
painful sense of hypocrisy which forced itself 
upon us, is not yet effaced, although now some 
fifteen years agone since we read the Journals, 
and their effect has been to render the image 
of that man for ever unpleasant in our eyes. 
We need all the testimony of his life and 
friends to counteract the effect of journals. 
We will say more. We, too, have kept jour- 
nals, and honestly declare that on our reading 
them, at some years’ distance, our impression 
of our own character was, that it was an 
odious caricature. Indeed, it is this vivid 
sense of the moral impossibility of writing a 
journal truthfully, which has of late years 
made us desist. For purposes of after refer- 
ence, we still keep a journal, wherein dates 
and bald facts are occasionally entered, and 
we find all the advagtages of a journal thus 
secured, with none of the drawbacks. For it 
is a drawback, and a fearful one, to be con- 
stantly attitudinising to an imaginary reader 
pr our own life and actions—it is a danger, | 

a fearful one, to tamper thus with truth 
re the mask of secrecy—to suppress, to 
feign, to exaggerate, to lie! Moreover, we 


the habit of making our own actions of such 
dominant importance as to deserve daily | 
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chronjele. There is is no > danger of our vreusiel 
ing ourselves—there is danger of our neglect- 
ing the work which lies before us. We repro- 
bate the practice of journal-writing (in any 
form but that of mere memorandum-keeping), 
because it has a vitiating influence on the 
mind, and earnestly warn our readers to be- 
think them of this. As strongly do we coun- 
sel men who are celebrated, or who hope one 
day to be, not to let such journals exist, lest 
they fall into the hands of biographers; for 
certain we are that no such permanent damage 
can be done to the reputation of a man, as to 
have copious publication of his journals. Let- 
ters are bad enough, written as they are on 
the spur of the moment, in the beat of tem- 
per, and the haste of business: but journals 
are still worse, because they have a more de- 
liberate air.” 





Park Bensamin’s Lecrurrs —Mr. Park 
Ben‘amin has just delivered in this city, by an 
invitation from quite a number of influential 
gentlemen, an additional course of lectures— 
six in number—which have proved even more 
popular than the earlier series. 

The witty, dashing, gay, off-hand character 
of these lectures and poems drew as crowded 
and fashionable audiences as we have ever seen 
assembled on an occasion of the kind. The 
lecturer himself was in his happiest vein. The 
liveliness of his illustrations; the keenness of his 
sarcasm; the trenchant manner with which he 
treated the follies of the time; the vivacity of 
his style, and the popular character of his 
themes, were all attractions admirably adapted 
to ensure the attendance of those large and ap- 
preciative audiences, by which his return to the 
city has been welcomed. 





ENGRAVINGS IN THIS NUMBER. 

The charming home picture, ‘‘Redeeming 
Pawns,’’ will send many a heart back to 
earlier times, and stir its chords with a long 
forgotten music. 


“The Lady Rowena,” of Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe, is a sweet fancy portrait, from Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co's. Abbottsford edition of 
the Waverley novels. The “Jnundation’’ pre- 
‘sents a stirring scene, and is in itself a picture 
of no ordinary attractions. To these are added 
Spring Fashions for dresses, bonnets, &c., and 


a variety of other fine wood engravings. In 


should struggle against, and not encourage, | the matter of illustration this month, we may 


fairly claim an equal merit with any of our 
cotemporaries. 








ARTHUR’S TOME MAGAZINE. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 

Tue Curnaste’s Puppinc.—To 1 1b. of mash- 
ed potatoes, while hot, add four ounces of suet, 
and two ounces of flour, a little salt, and as 
much milk as will give it the consistency of 
common suet pudding. ‘Put it into a dish, or 
roll it into dumplings, and bake a fine brown. 

YorxksurreE Biscurrs.—Three pounds of flour, 
one gill of yeast, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, three eggs, and milk enough to form a 
dough. Rub the butter and flour together. 
Beat the eggs and add them, then the milk and 
yeast to form’a dough. Stand it away to rise: 
when light make it out in biscuits, butter your 
tins, place the biscuits on them, let them rise 
again and bake them. 

A Licnur Pre Crust.—A light pie crust may 
be made by rubbing into one pound of flour, 
two ounces of butter worked into a cream, and 
one spoonful of carbonate of soda; dissolve with 
water, half a tea-spoonful of tartaric acid, and 
pour it over the ingredients, quickly adding a 
sufficiency of water to make it the proper 
stiffness for pie crust. This is still better when 
a well-beaten egg is added to the flour, &c., 
before the water is put in. 

Porato Rotis.—Four large potatoes boiled, 
one table-spoonful of butter, salt to the taste, 
half a pint of milk, half a tea-cupful of yeast, 
flour sufficient to form a dough. Boil the po- 
tatoes, peel and mash them, and while they are 
hot add the butter and salt, then pour in the 
milk. When the mixture is lukewarm add 
the yeast and flour. Knead the dough. and 
set it away to rise, when it is light mould out 
your rolls, place them on buttered tins, let 
them rise and bake them. ‘ 

Rusxs.—Beat 7 eggs, mix them with half a 
pintof new warm milk,in which a quarter pound 
of butter has been melted, and a quarter pint of 
yeast, and 3 ounces of sugar; put them grad- 
ually into as much flour as will make a light 
paste, nearly as thin as batter. Let it mse 
before the fire half an hour, add more flour so 
as to make it a little stiffer, work it well, di- 
vide it in small loaves, or cakes, 5 or 6 inches 
wide, and flatten them. The cakes, when first 
baked, are very good buttered for t-a. 

Corn Cake on Ponz —A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator, gives the following recipe: 


add two tea-spoonfuls of saleratus, three eggs, 
two table-spoonfuls of molasses, salt, and spice 
or nutmeg to suit the taste, and thicken with 
fine Indian meal: mix over night, and bake 
quickly for break fast. 

Honey Cake.—Three quarters of a pound 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
six eggs, two pounds of flour, one table spoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, half a gill of cream, 
one quart of honey, one table-spoonful of dis- 
solved saleratus. Beat the butter and sugar 
to a cream; beat the eggs and stir in with the 
flour, cinnamon, cream and honey. Beat the 
whole for ten minutes. then stir in the saleratus. 
Line your pan with several thicknesses of 
paper, well buttered; pour in the mixture, and 
bake it in a slow oven. 

To MAKE Goup Srarcu ror Bosoms AnD 
Co.tiaks.—Take one tea spoonful of starch for 
every shirt, dissolve in cold water and set it 
over the fire to boil, stirring carefully all the 
time to prevent burning: let it boil gently 
fifteen minutes, then take it from the fire and 
strain through a piece of muslin, and to every 
four shirts allow a piece of sperm as large as a 
common sized pea and the same quantity of 
white wax; boil these in the starch fifteen 
minutes, dip the articles into the starch while 
hot, wring them and hang them by the fire to 
dry; when dry sprinkle them quite wet and 
roll them very tight for an hour or two, and 
then they are ready for ironing. Your iron 
must be very smooth, entirely free from rust or 
dirt of any kind; rab hard and quick, until 
every part of the bosom or collar 1s perfectly 
dry.—Northern Farmer. 


Jounny Cakg witsovr Mirx.—A corres- 
pondent of the Rural New Yorker gives the 
following receipt:—Many persons think they 
must have sour milk to make their Johnny- 
cake. At this season of the year when with 
many milk is scarcely to be obtained, it may 
be of service to know how a good Johnny-cake 
can be made without. Myself and family 
prefer it made in this manner to milk. When 
I have yeast for bread (either hop yeast or salt 
rising, I think good.) I scald what meal I can 
conveniently in a common-sized milk pan, and 
when luke-warm stir in several spoonfuls of 
the yeast, and set it in a warm place to rise. 
When light, I sit it away in a cool place, and 


-it will keep perfectly good for several days. 


—In reply to Lizzie’s inquiry, I would suggest ; 


the following mode of making Corn Pone or 
Johnny Cake: To one pint of sour buttermilk 
add three eggs, one tea-spoonful of saleratus, 
one quarter pound of butter, thicken with fine 


fine meal, do not make it too stiff, spreadon a} 
; With a quick heat, but not to burn. 


buttered pan and bakexquickly. 
The following makes a very nice breakfast 


To prepare it for baking’I take out what I 
wish for a common square baking tin, (my 
family being small) add to it four or five table- 
spoonfuls of flour, use about the same amount 
of saleratus as if wet with sour milk, add an 
egg well beaten, a little salt, and a bit of lard, 


‘about the size of an egg melted, the whole 


( 


cake: To one pint of buttermilk or sour cream, ' than can be made with milk. 


stirred well together, but not stiff, and bake 
The re- 


sult will be as good, if not better, Johnny-cake 
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FAUST AND MARGARET 
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SPRING BONNE 


STRAW, trimmed with light ribbon, disposed in fi lds, and with two long, BREAKFAST CAP for young married lady, con- 
flowing ends on left side Lined with white cropbane, luid in small, neat sisting of a crown picce and two rows of Maltese 
folds. Under-trimwming, loops of black velvet edging 
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THE HAPPY DAY. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1542, by Sanoznr & Co., in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the Southern District of New-\ ork.) 
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we a merry party, Sail’d down the sun-gilt bay, The warm June : 
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happy, happy day, That 
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We landed on a fairy isle— 
An isle of bloom and shade: 


Where the wavelets glaz’d a sandy beach, 


And the vines an arbor made. 
With song and dance and festive mirth, 
Swift few the moments gay. 


Ah! through what pleasant paths we roam’d 


That happy, happy day ! 
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And one, amid the maiden group, 
Seeim’d fairer than the rest; 

With her shape of grace, her angel face, 
And the w 

And in her willing ear I breath’d 
First love's bewildering lay— 

Her sinall hand press’d a mute consent, 
That happy, happy day. 


ild rose on her breast. 


&-~~ POLI IAI MARIN Oren 
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